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“T will not change the terms of the surrender, General Lee, 
but I will instruct my officers who receive the paroles to allow 
the mento retain their horses and take them home to work 
their little farms.” —GRANT TO LEE, 1865. 

“T have witnessed since my sickness just what I have wished 
to see ever since the war—harmony and good feeling between 
the sections. Ihave always contended that if there had been 
nobody left but the soldiers, we should have had peace in a 
year. ——and —— are the only two that I know of who do not 











seem satisfied on the Southern side. We have some on ours 
who failed to accomplish as much as they wished, or who did 
not get warmed up to the fight until it was all over, who have 
not had quite full satisfaction. The great majority, too, of 
those who did not go into the war have long since grown tired 
of the long controversy. .We may now well look forward to a 
perpetual peace at home and a national strength that will 
sereen us against any foreign complication. I believe myself 
that the war was worth all it cost us, fearful as that was. 
Since it was over Ihave visited every State in Europe and a 
number in the East. I know as I did not before the value of 
our institutions.”—GRANT TO GENERAL BUCKNER, 1885. 


BENEATH the mounds at Arlington and on the sunny slopes 
of Southern hillsides sleep the hosts who fell while the din 
of battle was yet raging and the issue hung undecided. 
The transcendent pathos of Lincoln’s death was heightened 
by the untimeliness of the fate which struck him down ere 
yet his great heart could be gladdened by the coming of 
good will after the strife of North and South. For the 
great commander of the Union armies it was reserved to 
witness the healing of sectional wounds and the final recon- 
ciliation of sister States. Not less notable and worthy of 
remembrance than that grim determination of Grant in The 
Wilderness, ‘‘I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer,” and the concession of Grant at Appomattox, 
“I will instruct my officers . . . to allow the men to retain 
their horses and take them home to work their little farms,” 
are the words of Grant at Mount McGregor, “‘I have wit- 
nessed since my sickness just what I have wished to sec 
ever since the war—harmony and good feeling between the 
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THE ILLINOIS GAME WARDENS. 
— system of game wardenship by officers appointed, 
supported and controlled by the State is making steady 
advance. First tested in New England, it was afterward 
adopted by New York, and last winter the Legislatures of a 


number of States had the subject brought before them. The 
Illinois Legislature at its last session passed a bill providing 


for the appointment of three wardens for that State. 

This system has been tested far enough to demonstrate its 
efficiency, provided only that proper persons are given the 
wardenship. In this State there have been .some capable 
game protectors, and others ‘‘not worth their salt.” And 
where protection has failed to accomplish desired ends it has 
been almost always the fault of the individual, and not of 
the system. 

It is very gratifying that Illinois has taken such a decided 
by advanced position. The Chicago market will afford abund. 


ant scope for the very best efforts of the game protector 


charged with watching the dealers there. The unequally 
yoked sportsman and game dealer association organized a 
few years ago never accomplished anything in the way of 
stopping the illegal sale of game; such an organized body of 
men never could de anything effective against the 
in unlawful commodities, The new Stave-oflicers, if u: 
and plucky, will make a change there. 








THE MIOVCOUDT OONY, INTION. Q 
_ is highly desirable that the game laws of contiguous 
States should be, so far as practicable, uniform. In no 
other way can the many perplexing problems of the sale and 
exportation of unlawfully captured game be solved. In sev- 
eral instances efforts have been made to secure such uni. 
formity. The subject received attention from the National 
Sportsmen’s Association ten years ago, but nothing came of 
it, because the association paid more attention to trap-shoot- 
ing than to anything else, and was too unwieldy to work 
harmoniously and effectively. An attempt to make the Maine 
and Massachusetts laws support one another failed at Boston 
last year, because the market interest there was strong enough 
to defeat the movement. Some correspondence once passed be- 
tween the Michigan Sportsmen’s Association and the sports- 
men of Minnesota and Wisconsin, but this also was without 
any substantial effect. Another effort in the same direction 
has been inaugurated by the Missouri State Sportsmen's As- 
sociation, which, at its annual meeting at St. Louis, June 2 
passed a resolution that ‘‘for the purpose of organizing a 
permanent sportsmen’s convention for the object of devising 
means by which we can have uniform game and fish laws in 
all the States tributary to our State, the Missouri State 
Sportsmen’s Association call a convention of all the organ- 
ized clubs in the Statesof Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Mississippi, Alabama, Dakota, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Tennessee, Georgia and Louisiana, to be held in St. 
Louis, Tuesday, Sept. 29, 1885, each club to have two dele 
gates.” 

As the St. Louis game market is one of the largest in the 
world, and draws its supplies from all the surrounding 
States, it is very appropriate that the proposal to secure 
uniform laws and their enforcement should have come from 
St. Louis sportsmen; and it is reasonable to conclude that 
the citizeus of all the States concerned will send their repre- 
sentatives to the convention in September 29, to confer for 
the common benefit. 

If properly managed this movement should prove success 
ful where others failed; and the gentlemen who have charge 
of the arrangements may profitably acquaint themselves 
with the experience of those who inaugurated the National 
Sportsmen’s Association. If results are to follow the St. 
Louis convention, two principles must be observed; first to 
confine the field attempted withio such limits that the efforts 
of the members may be directed to the accomplishment of 
a well determined definite object, and second, to depend 
more upon the quiet, earnest work of even a few men who 
are interested in game and its preservation, than upon ‘the 
gathering of a large number of delegates more interested in 
trap-shooting than anything else. 

Present effort should be confined to securing uniformity 
of laws in a few contiguous States. ‘lhe tendency of many 
societies in this country is at once to become ‘‘national.” 
The only successful way to make such an association as this 
national in influence as well as in name, is to begin with a 
scope adapted to its present power, and then, as its strength 
increases, to enlarge its sphere until in time it may include 
all the States. 

The committee intrusted with the arrangements of the 














meeting have issued circulars to gun clubs in all of the States 
named, and anticipate a very large attendance at the meeting 
of Sept. 29. Among other attractions offered will be a trap 
tournament of three or four days duration, and the St. Louis 
exposition will then be in progress. These entertainments 
for the attending sportsmen are well enough in their way, 
but not likely to attract the men whose influence and perti- 
nacity must carry through the movement if it is to succeed. 

As the representatives from the several States are to come 
from sportsmen’s clubs, the members of these organizations 
should see to it that the delegates selected are such as have 
shown themselves interested in the work of game protection, 
even though they may not be brilliant shots at the trap. 

The progress of the St. Louis movement will be watched 
with deep interest, and the wise establishment of a perman- 
ent organization for the purposes named, will be hailed with 
satisfaction. 

The chairman of the committee is H. C. West, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





Tue AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB.—That there is pressing 
need for an association to guide and control kennel matters 
in this country, no one at all conversant with the subject 

will for a moment deny. Our correspondent, Mr. Wade, 
whose communication appears in another portion of this 

: “tms—to. havé™seme doubts that the American 
Club. will “accomplish such mission. It is to be 
hoped that these doubts are not welrieunded, aud that the 


that the he a: ee test’ < career of 
and at their next mu. cenee to the 


the rules that the most captions er om. ‘orguuiantion: — 


is a very easy matter to accomplish. All that *flepget: This 
place the association upon a firm footing aud to make it" a 
power in the land, is a straightforward course of acticn that 
shall commend itself to every one as being above all things 
fair and just to all. There is much of promise for the future 
of the club in its action in the past in correcting mistakes 
that have been made. The greatest drawback to its useful 
ness has been the lack of deliberation that has characterized 
its actions, notably in the hasty adoption of its first set of 
rules, and in the hap-hazard manner in which the com- 
mittees on standards were appointed. In the future all 
matters coming within the province of the club should 
be carefully considered so that they may be wisely decided; 
and the interests of no individual or clique should be 
suffered to override the rights of others. Then we may 
look to see the American Kennel Club what it ought to be, 
second to no association of its kind in the world. 


Wuy Wi Taey Be Sitiy?—Whbhy is it that editors of 
newspapers cannot find matter enough to fill their columns 
without repeating from one to another silly stories of toads 
that have lived thousands of years, sheep that kill snakes by 
breathing upon them, snakes that sing like mocking-birds, 
and ali the other unnatural features of animal life born of 
the weak-brained scribblers? The singing snake story 
started with the New York Herald, and is going the rounds 
of our exchanges. When there are so many facts and 
principies of animal life that might be published for the 
instruction and profit of the public, it is a great pity that 
these lies should have such currency. 


Tue InpIAN TROUBLES.—It was said in these columns 
the other day that the cause of the threatened Indian out- 
break would probably be found in the aggressions of the 
cattle men. Such has proved to be the facts. There is mani- 
fest at Washington an intention to see justice done in the 
case, and after the long record of the Government’s shilly- 
shallying policy with boomer ittvaders of Indian reservations, 
a different policy will be welcome. 





Tue Bauuast IsLaNnD CANOE MEET gave most gratifying 
evidence of the growth of the canoeing interest in the West. 
The formation of a Western association was accomplished, 
and this will doubtless prove a useful and influential body. 
If the Western and the American associations unite in some 
way, as we hope they will, the combined organization will 
be quite unparalleled in size and strength by any amateur 
sport association in the country. 


Krmi Your Fish WHEN Cavenut.—It is humane. The 
fish are better eating. If the fish are not big enough to kill 
then throw them back into the water and give them a chance 
to grow. Remember that all fishing is not to cease when 
you yourself get through. 


InpDEXx To VoLUME XXIV.—With this number is pub- 
lished the index to Volume XXTYV. 
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a halt that was not intended to be anything permanent, how- 
ever. Opposite Crooked Island, some 200 miles below Pen- 
a nest full of sons and daughters. sacola, I was struck by an off-shore gale which blew me out 

To me this has always been a most interesting bird. Found | into the Gulf, and I was eight hours out of sight of land 
only in the higher mountains, it haunts the streams in their | under paddle. It was weary day for me. But the Com- 
maddest stretches, and where the roar of the waterfall is | fort proved herself an able sea boat, and I got back to land 
loudest and its tumbling foam the thickest, there the little | just at night, going ashore in St. Joseph’s Bay, 160 miles 
ousel will lift its voice in happiest strains. It lives upon the | above Tarpon Sp ngs. Why I have stopped here for two 
ova and larve of water insects, in the pursuit of which it | years is more thanI can tell. But _the rest of the cruise is 


i h b the white rushing water in spots | only postponed, not abandoned. You have seen the model 
a oer ae Oe ¥ of the new canoe I am building? She will be an abler boat 


where it would seem im ible for so small a creature to I fi 
live for an instant. I have often been fishing some pool at | than the Comfort. And she is meant to cruise from this 
the foot of a fall or fierce rapid, when one of these birds | point to Lake George via the Florida capes, the Atlantic 
would come flying up the stream and plunge into the water | coast and the Hudson. I note that a very pleasant writer in 
at its whitest point. After a short time it would reappear | the Canoeist speaks of the Aurora’s cruise as the longest 
and again take wing, or alighting upon a boulder, after one | made by any canoe. Perhaps he does not count the Com- 
or two grotesque bows, would burst forth in a perfect storm | fort as a canoe; but she made the entire cruise with the 
of melody. Another trick of his isto apparently commit | Aurora, with 500 miles to add at the start and 360 at the 
suicide by deliberately walking into the rushing stream and | finish.” : 
disappearing beneath its waters. This it does not doby| It was on the third of July that we started down the 
diving, as nearly as I can observe, but by clinging to the | Anclote on the ebb tide, bound for Duneden and the regatta 
bottom with its feet. The ousel’s song is sustained and me- | that was to come off on the Fourth. The sharpie had been 
lodious, and would be powerful could it be heard dissociated | a long time getting ready. She was launched last New 
from the roar of the waters, but I have never heard it sing | Years day, and was not really fit for a cruise yet. _ Her cabin 
elsewhere than in spots where the voice of the stream would | leaked, her sails did not set well, and in putting in her lime- 
drown its tones at the distance of a few yards. It is not a] stone ballast we had managed to give her a list to port. Also, 
shy bird at all; and when fishing one will often see it perch | her flooring and lining was loose and dirty, and she had no 
upon a boulder near by, and after a pert glance and a seem- | fittings nor furniture, save candle boxes, cracker boxes, etc. 
ing bow of recognition, pour out its very heart in song. But we decided that her sailing gear would do, and it was 
The ousels nest and raise their young close to the waters} no hardship for two old cruisers to sit on cracker boxes or 
of the stream, where the air is ever sweet with spray, and | sleep on the after-house with the standing lug bent over the 
the first sound ‘that greets the fledgling’s ear is the glorious | main boom fora shelter from sun and rain. So she went. 
voice of the dashing water. No wonder that the whole | Down the tortuous channel of the Anclote, the wind blowin 
bird’s life seems like a living poem. I am told that the ousel | us up, the tide dragging us down, and getting agroun 
lives all through the winter in the same localities, and that | oftener than was pleasant. But she was light, carries a long 
in the midst of the howling winds, and roar of the storm ane and Capt. Tarpon bas good muscle, so we soon 
beaten pines, his sweet notes can be heard poured forth as | got off, and at 9 o’clock of a dark evening tied to the little 
joyously to the wintry ice and snow, as if basking in the| wharf at Anclote village. The afterguard (Tarpon) went 
morning suu of a midsummer’s day. ashore to pass the night with -friends, while the cook and 
The next day was given to the deer by Will, the Terror | for’ard hands (that’s me), made up a bunk and slept on board. 
and myself, but without result. The dog started one, but} At — dawn the captain came down to the wharf and 
ran it away from us, and that was the only one we found. | hailed, whereupon the cook promptly turned out, started a 
Bear’s tracks were numerous, and deer sign very plentiful, | fire of barrel staves in a shallow box of sand for galley, and 
but somehow we were not lucky in starting either, and we | in a few minutes had a pot of strong, clear coffee. Then we 
had to return without game. For the next two or three | cast off, and with fair wind and tide soon rounded the pier- 
days there was but little done by any one to pass away thetime, | bead out into the Gulf. Just then two lively sloops from 
shooting ground squirrels being the ‘best holt.” Sunday | the Springs hove in sight as they rounded a bend in the river 
also intervened,-and-attogether it was atime of waiting. The | a mile astern, and stood for us. One was the cutter Vanessa, 
‘Waters were subsiding fast, as the snow was pretty much | built in New York; the other the Tantalus, a coaster of shal- 
gone excep. .n patches on the higher peaks, and we knew | low draft and much centerboard. The latter was white, 
that in a short time the trout would be rising freely, and then | with new, well-fittin sails, and she looked very natty in the 
for sport. AREFAR. morning sunlight. They "ade" *-+ us with everything set; 
CAUTRORNIA but, rather to my surprise, could nov gui_ 2” isch; rather, of 
: SS ae the two, they scemed to lose ground. And this in spite of 
THE BUCKTAIL IN FLORIDA. the fact that our sails set badly. Our mainsail had six or 
eight inches of loose leach and our standing lug too much 
VIII. canvas, making her carry her helm a-weather and drag her 
HE three long hot months that I passed in camp at the | rudder. New rigs mostly need overhauling before getting 
Oak and Pine, ostensibly outing for health, form an | into good working order. But the sharpie really glided over 
episode in the later life of one old outer that will not be | the smooth, shoal waters of the Gulf like a duck, and we 
soon forgotten. It was not hunting, fishing, nor canoeing, | came to anchor above the wharf while the sloops were a mile 
though a good deal mixed with the latter. It was outing | and a half away. We had towed the Bucktail all the way, 
ast a doubt. Also loafing, even as the moneyed man loafs with the little Rushton nested inside of her, and when every- 
rom resort to resort, spending a few weeks or months at | thing was made snug we took the canoes and paddled ashore, 
each, striving constantly for something entertaining or amus- | the ‘‘captain’s gig” being, of course, the Bucktail.. Duneden 
ing, but being envied oftener than amused. I had the ad- 


is a small coast town, but there was no lack of people there 
vantage of having always something to do, cooking, fishing | on that day, and the preparations for fun and frolic were ad- 
for a camp supply, fixing up the camp and writing; the last 


mirable. As we landed we saw a crowd rushing for the 
under difficulties. For it is not conducive of literary effort 


wharf, and followed to see what was up. ; 
to write with one hand, while the other is busily engaged | It was a ham that was up, on the end of an upright post. 
mopping the face or dispersing greedy insects. 


And the post was firmly fastened to the extreme end of a 

But 1 never suffered from ennui, Even in the hottest | long, peeled, and well greased slender tree-trunk, which pro- 
nights, when the sun had been blazing on the roof of the | jected from the judge’s barge far ovt over deep water. The 
shanty until it was like an oven until long past midnight, I | little game was to walk barefoot out to the upright post, lift 
did not find the time hang heavy on my hands, nor was I 


the ham, and walk safely back with it. He who could do 
troubled with loneliness for a single hour. The shanty sel- | this could carry off the ham as a prize. As we came up the 
dom got cool enough to sleep in before 1 o'clock inthe morn- | crowd was convulsed with laughter, the tree trunk was 
ing, and I amused myself, on moonlit nights especially, stroll- | vibrating gently up and down, while two lusty lads were 
ing about the open woods and listening to the many voices 


floundering in a ee. = _—_ _ . see : gp 
ight. n dark nights I kept up a bright, light-wo acrobat start out from the barge for the ham. 0 long as 
saa ek Tarpon” (Capt. ‘caahis. the lived = : the trunk was firm and level he. could manage to keep his 
than a quarter of a mile distant, usually came over in the | footing, but, as he got where the peeled tree began to bend 
evening to occupy one end of the smoking log and spin | there was a gentle sliding motion, the legs began to spread as 
yarns, and truth to say, he spun them well. For the man | Of their own accord, arms were thrown aloft for ballast, the 
who has been down to the sea in more than forty ships, and glide increased to a glissade, and over he went with a heavy 
has seen the wonders of the deep in Arctic and South Sea | Splash. When the sport began to grow tame the boys were 
whalers, on slavers and men-o’-war, in coasters and clippers, allowed to sand their feet, and the ham was soon captured. 
not to mention canoes, such a man is an epitome of romantic | Then there was a well contested sack race, in which the con- 
reality, so he can but talk, which few men can. ‘Tarpon” | testants made excellent time. And a pig was greased and 
talks well when once started, wherefore I let him do most of | turned loose for the boys to catch and hold. I did not think 
the talking; and he tells me on one evening of his thirty- | #0y ordinary crowd could catch a Florida pig, and would 
seven weary months on the old Vigilant, 4-boat, Pacific have taken a small wager that he got away. But circum- 
whaler, from New Bedford; and aguin of six months on an | Stances were against him. He had too many kinks in his 
Arctic whaler, where, though the weather was sometimes | tail, and the sand was too dry and deep. = first he looked 
carcass up to be packed out that afternoon on a horse, and | fearfully cold, he had a right pleasant voyage. Then he | ® Wmner all over, but aa — ~~ 1s —_ —_— 
return to the house. I secure no game that day in my own | has a fund of interesting reminiscences connected with his | UP With sand, and > — hi 8 b rew of bi xi = 
name, but am just as well content. It is not allof bunting | residencein Payti, Peru, where for over four years he filled | Counter, until a cracker Of hti m y one ali a 
for me to get game, nor all “ee to get a creel fuli. the role of goed ee rere ne _ brought him to anchor, fighting and squealing like a 
On the morrow I try the fishing on the stream up which When Dr. Neidé’s book, the ‘‘Cruise of the Aurora” came . 
we hunted the aia day, but with small ae the | out, he was greatly interested, as he well might be, for he |, What pleased me most was the hearty aotevent sae re - 
melting snows spoiling this as well as the main river. The | was a partner of the Doctor’s in that cruise, the ‘‘Barnacle” | innocent sport shown by judges, — - — oO nel 
trout will not pay the least attention to my feathered charms, | of the book, which he read and re-read, then loaned it to | ® hand in directing the proceedings th ne y; aid re 
“charm they never so sweetly,” and with bait only thirty-five | me. I found it so interesting that I read it through et one | nature and sobriety of the entire gat eA not hear 
small ones were secured. But I have a royal good time | sitting, for ‘‘Barnacle” had told me all about that cruise | 22 ill natured word nor see an intoxicate = during the 
nevertheless, for I find some very fine specimens of the scar- | months before around the camp-fire, and I was curious to see | day. The main event, the regatta, a off in a light 
let snow-plant, and discover some wild strawberries in bloom, | how two veteran canoeists would regard and speak of inci- | breeze, but was sailed fairly and without any a 
the first ] have ever seen in the State. dents familiar to both. On the whole they saw things in | feature, our white friend, the Tantalus, ae ae ae 
Once, when tired forcing a path through the refractory | about the same light. The Doctor logs the voyage as he | Class and the yawl Nellie ~_— second, ee ~ ng 
willows on the bank, I seated myself upon a rock overlook- | made it, and perhaps it was not necessary to mention the | everything over the course. I had epoceed that t os —_ 
ing a tumbling stretch of water, where the damp sweet spray | fact that Mrs, Kendall cruised in the Comfort from Olean | W88 to enter for the race, and was ae "forned b de do 
encompassed me, when a _pert-looking water ousel alighted | to Cincinnati, taking her share of the haps and mishaps of the captain declined to enter her or s b orard Dan th 
on a boulder within arm’s length. He dropped two or three | camping and cruising; nor that “Barnacle” had already | 8°. So I got into the Rushton and mac t ’ ee as md 
of his graceful courtesies, and then opened his throat in a| cruised over 500 miles when joined by the Doctor at Lake | Stood past the barge in a light win 4 = way = 
melodious song. When through, he made another courtesy, | George; nor that, after the Doctor hauled off at Pensacola, | them, too, until the wind freshened, when they soon le 
ran into the white, tumbling water and disappeared. After | ‘‘Barnacle” continued the cruise 360 miles further down the | Me astern. ; ; : 
what seemed a long interval, he emerged upon the wing some | coast, stopping at Tarpon Springs some time in March. It goes without saying, that in a country where the light- 
est pleasure boats are made to weigh from 150 to 200 pounds, 


distance up stream and returned to his former position. Chatting by the camp-fire one evening, ‘Barnacle’ re- e to v a 
This time he noticed me, and cocking his head first on one | curred to the cruise about as follows: ‘‘When we started | a canoe of ten pounds weight is almost marvelous. ‘“Tar- 


side and then upon the other, as if to reassure the first eye | from Lake George our cruise was mapped out to include the | pon,” while standing on the wharf, heard a cracker ex] lain 
with the evidence of the second, he made a series of dips and | Allegheny, the Ohio and Mississippi, the Gulf coast to the | the matter toa knot of listeners something Jike this: ou 
flew to the other side of the stream. He then began to scold | Florida capes, around the capes into the Atlantic, up the | see,” he said, ‘*’taint no great trick to handle that little boat, 


in a noisy chattering voice, and in an instant his mate flew | Atlantic coast to New York, up the Hudson, and so home| once you know how. Every time one end of his oar goes 
up t’other comes down—to balance. Now if he should stop 


out from under some old roots near by, and they both fell to | to the starting point on Lake George. This would make by | up 0 
abusing me in the heartiest way. Their actions showed | far the longest canoe voyage on record; and I cannot say, | his paddlin’ a single clip, he’d upset.” Just then a lady 
that their nest was close at hand, but after a close search I | even at this day, why it was not carried out to a finish. The} spectator ona beamy schooner offered me a fine slice of 
could not find it. Presently I became ashamed of the vile | Doctor hauled off at Pensacola—I never asked him why— | melon, and I laid in the paddle, let the canoe drift, and en- 
epithets the pair were applying to me in their bird language, | and I continued the cruise to Tarpon Springs, where I made! joyed the gentle motion of the swell while eating it. The 


and left them masters of the situation. Lovely little fellows, 
it is to be hoped their parental care was amply rewarded by 


Che Sportsman Counrist. 


3 ae all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ng Co. 

































































SPORT IN THE SIERRAS-—II. 


MUST now introduce the inmates of this mountain re- 
treat to your readers. First comes Mrs. W., the pleas- 
ant and accommodating proprietress, her son Will and 
daughter O., to whose bow and spear the ‘‘Terror” falls a 
quick and easy prey. There is also a deft-handed kitchen 
maid, and last, but not least, Old Henry, the hostler and 
man-of-all-work. The latter is a relic of the golden days of 
’49, who has been left stranded away up here in these moun- 
tains, and who lives here, solitary and alone, to take care of 
the premises during the long and dreary winter. When I 
tell my readers that this lasts for six months, and that the 
snow often falls to a depth of from fifteen to twenty feet in 
this valley, they can estimate the dreariness of such a life. 
Henry is a character in his way, and if he takes a liking to 
one, will undergo any amount of trouble to please them, but 
if he takes an aversion, and he is prone to do so, he can be as 
sour as a green crab apple. 

The next inquiry is about the fishing, and the answer is 
that the trout have only just begun to take the bait fairly 
well and will not rise toa fly at all. Now, although I pre- 
fer the clean and tasty fly, and will use nothing else when it 
is available, still Iam like ‘‘Nessmuk,” and ‘‘when a trout 
refuses to eat a tinseled, feathered fraud, I am not the man 
to refuse him something more edible.” Consequently I ap- 
peal to Henry to supply me with some cleanly white borers 
cut out of a decaying cedar, and start out to catch my sup- 
per. This bait, which is much used in these mountains, is 
the larve of coleopterous insects, genus Cerambyx, and is 
pleasant to handle, being dry, and having an aromatic smell 
derived from the wood which they inhabit. They can be 
found in all coniferous woods, but those taken from fir and 
cedar are generally better for angling for small trout, being 
about the size and color of gentles. The variety inhabiting 
the tamarack attains the greatest bulk, as they are found as 
large as a man’s thumb in those trees. These are good for 
lake fishing. That evening I caught thirteen trout in about 
an hour and a half, and then, becoming tired, returned. The 
water is too high for successful fishing, and is as cold as 
melting snow can make it. My illness renders it imprudent 
to enter the chilly stream, even with wading pants on, and 
as the banks are very brushy, it is hard work to make a.de- 
cent cast. . 

Will and I agree to go after-deer on the morrow and give 
the waters time to subside. Shortly after sunrise we start, 
taking foxeur bunting ground a side cafion leading off from 
the seafif one, and down which brawls a respectable trout 

feam. Will takes one side and 1 the other, with his old 
deerhound Turk ranging the hills abreast. Shortly after 
separating to pursue our reep<culve beats, I almost tread upon 
a grouse having wil her a family of ten half-grown young. 
They take wing with a great flutter and settle in themeigh- 
voring trees, where I leave them to grow older and larger. 
Going on for a while I startle a bevy of cock quail that have 
gathered into a flock for companionship. In this I have 
found the mountain quail to differ from his brother of the 
valley—the latter never deserts his mate or his family, but 
the former always does according to my observation, as 
soon as the female commences sitting. I have never seen 
the male of the larger species hovering around the nest as 
those of the smaller do, the latter even going so far as to aid 
his mate in her labor of love. Thus, with mind not alto- 
gether occupied with deer, I wander on. interested in all 
living things around me. The forenoon wears apace, and 
while standing, trying to catch the hound’s voice, which 
fancy had brought to my ear, 1 hear a familiar humming 
sound above my head. Looking upward, I discern the 
entrance to a wild bees’ nest about sixty feet from the ground. 
Ican see the steady stream of workers pouring in and out 
— a knothole ina massive pine. Adjusting my field 
glass | stand absorbed in watching them come laden home, 
panting under their sweet burdens. See that over-ambitious 
one, that, like the ‘‘trout hog,” has got more than he can 
carry. He comes lumbering along on weary wing, and cap- 
not rise to the level of the entrance, and has to alight about 
ten feet below it, with a force that ought to knock his scanty 
brains out. There he clings, with his abdomen heaving as 
though hard put to it for breath, until rested enough to essay 
another trial. But, hark! while dreaming here Will has 
got in the lead, and there is old Turk’s hoarse bay far up 
the cafion. With a rush I hurry forward to gaina point 
from which I can get a fair view, but the crack of Will’s 
rifle tells me that I am too late. My labored breathing also 
tells me that I must take my time in this rarified atmosphere, 
to which I have not yet become accustomed. By and by I 
come up to where Will has a fine young buck with its throat 
cut and entrails out. Bending down a sapling, we hang the 
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cracker was utterly nonplussed, and walked off muttering, 
“Dog on it; but that is a neat little trick.” I think the baby 
canoe, as ‘“Tarpon” calls it, attracted as much notice as all 
the other craft in the harbor. 

At night there was an old-fashioned southern country 
dance, and I ought to have been there. But 1 had been on 
my feet or in the canoe from early dawn until sundown, and 
was so tired that even the attractive strains of ‘Money Musk” 
and Fisher’s hornpipe could not induce me to paddle ashore 
again. And ‘-Tarpon,” who rather wanted to take in the 
dance, finally agreed that the more sensible course was to 
get a powerful cup of tea, turn in for an all-night watch be- 
low, and be on hand for an early start to Big Pass in the 
morning, where we are to anchor or moor near the clean beach 
for a day or two, gather shells on the outer beach, and shoot 
snipe, plover and sickle-billed curlew to our hearts’ content; 
with a possible chance at roseate spoonbills. And so with 
the distant fiddies squeaking faintly on our ears, we take 
either side of the after house and sink to sleep under the 
shadow of the standing lug, to dream of Big Pass, Little 
Pass, the Fishery and other spots we propose to visit on this, 
the trial cruise of the Nessmuk. For that is the name that 
floats from her truck in bright scarlet letters, A compliment 
for which I am indebted to Mrs. 8. D. Kendall, who worked 
the same with her own deft hands before she had ever seen 
me. May she live to paddle her sixteen-pound canoe long 
after 1 am gathered in. NEssMUK. 


FROM TOLUCA SOUTH. 


| EFORE beginning to tell the details of a perhaps un- 
eventful mountain ride, it is but just to give one or 
two friendly warnings. : 
First, this recital bids fair to be very instructive, a thing 
repellant to minds of an independent turn. Then, probably, 
others who have heen before me have given all possible in- 
formation of this country and this people. Humboldt, in 
particular, whose genius for detail is so great that if he had 
facilities for publishing we should now doubtless be well ac- 
quainted with all the peculiar features of the next world— 
Humboldt, 1 repeat, has passed this way. I console my- 
self by thinking that others like myself know of the great 
man by repute, but have never read his works. Then, again, 
as I go along I shall often be forced to use many names that 
convey little or no meaning to the foreign ear. The Mexican 
idiom has left, even in dying, deep marks on the language of 
the country. Names of familiar and domestic objects are 
often derived from Indian words, and names of places almost 
always have this origin. Some of these words, such as 
Almoioya, are soft and liquid, while other towns, such as 
Tescalteclan and Ixtlahuaca, tangle the unpracticed tongue. 


“Their uncouth names of prehistoric mould, 
Clinking like hammers in an age of stone.” 


One thing more and I begin. You must expect no exact 
measurements. Those who try to give just measure are 
liable to be corrected. This unpleasant thing happens to 
scientific men of the first rank every day, but one can’t be 
critical about a humble guess. The most captious person 
would waste his pains at this as much as if he were trying to 
spoil a defective egg. 

At Toluca, the capital of the State of Mexico. not remark- 
able for anything except its beautiful market, | found my- 
self in June, 1785—perhaps it was 1885. A century more 
or less does not make much difference in Toluca. 

The market is along paved building, with four rows of 
short stout pillars running lengthwise. The roof in the cen- 
ter is paneled in brick red. On each side of this paneling, 
between the two middle lines of pillars and the two side lines, 
there are glass skylights, and then solid roof again from the 
flanking pillars to the outer walls. The whole is painted in 
simple striking designs, and is not only good in itself, but all 
the more welcome for being unexpected. 

If you have to buy a hat in Mexico you will find that a 
head that at home is small will yet surpass the size of the 
native head. To compensate for the small hat band there is 
a wide brim and a lofty crown. 

In the evening, on entering a cheap café to hear some very 
fine music played on instruments of the nature of the guitar, 
it was explained to me that there are three grades of harsh 
alcoholic drinks distilled from cane juice. The best is ‘‘cata- 
lan.” It is said that if you hold a glass of cataian to your 
ear you can hear the contents hum. It is possible one might 
hear the glass hum after emptying it of liquor; but the other 
statement is exaggerated. Next in grade comes ‘‘resacado.” 
while at the bottom of the series stands a still coarser drink 
whose name I forget. 

After thus sounding the resources of the town, I set to 
work to buy three horses; one for myself, one for my effects 
and one for the mozo who was to take care of them. It 
needed both patience and decision to select, among the ani- 
mals offered, those least bad. I bought a little, skinny 
roan, with eyes like a rabbit’s bulging far out, and seeing 
more than he ever spoke about, for a pack horse. 

I rescued a gray mare from sacrifice in the bull ring for 
my man to mount, and for myself got a black, large and 
sleek with a good character and an easy jog. I will not tell 
the price of the stud for fear you should think the animals 
contemptible. Some such suspicion lurked in my mind at 
first. Still, to give you a rough notion, you may Know that, 
after subtracting the cost of my cavalcade, saddles and all, 
from a hundred dollars, there was a pleasing remainder. In 
one point only was I deceived. My own charger, whose 
pace was as swift and pleasant as a mule’s, proved to be 
foundered. His legs were limber and his gait graceful, and 
he did not show his disease until he got to climbing moun- 
tains, when his respiration rose to near two hundred and 
fifty pants a minute, and his progress grew slow in inverse 
proportion. 

My mozo, Gumecindo, was nota packer by profession. 
Indeed, he turned out to know nothing of that delicate art. 
He began his service with the seeming intention of being a 
patronizing if incompetent adviser. His manners were very 
grand and his tone a condescending chant. It needed, how- 
ever, only a blunder or two with the ropes and a little neg- 
lect of the horses to alter our relations seriously. His aris- 
tocratic bearing would fade, and only freshen again when 
‘healing time allowed him to forget the past. Yet the poor 
fellow made me half ashamed of myself on one occasion. 
For the purpose of a flying trip to Tasco I took another boy 
for guide, and left Gumecindo behind for a day because his 
horse’s back was sore. Just before we started out Gume- 
cindo came to me and asked that, in view of the disability of 
his horse, he might be allowed to accompany us on foot that 
he might continue to watch over my welfare. Fifty miles 
on foot over such a trail! 

oading upon the roan a bag of bread and two boxes of 


claret, which ought to have been cheap, but was not, we 
set out across the valley. After a time we began skirting 
the volcano and soon rose among the pines. The volcano, 
called, according to a geography I carried, Xinantecatl or 
‘the naked man” by the ancients, is somewhere about 14,000 
feet high. On one side of its ridgy crest snow is always to 
be seen. Its fires have long been dead and in their place 
two sheets of clear water fill the old craters and send down 
their overflow to freshen the lands on every side. Toward 
Toluca comes a small stream. Two considerable rivers 
unite at Temascaltepec, and further south, at Tenancingo, the 
cool waters still come from the same source. I was told 
that the first discoverers of these lakes found there the shat- 
tered pieces of an old boat with its iron fastenings lying 
around. Like many other things supposed by the people to 
be relics of the ancient races, the remains spoken of in this 
story must really have been of Spanish origin, for iron was 
unknown before their coming. 

Up in the forest woodchoppers were at work cutting and 
fashioning lumber. The axe is a queer instrument not more 
than three inches broad at the blade and nearly a foot long; 
but, clumsy as it is, it is well handled, and excellent results 
are got. Trains of Indians laden with burdens. 
Most of the loads were put in a device called a ‘‘huacal.” 
This is an osier cage some three feet high and two 
feet wide and deep. Usually the ‘‘huacal” is divided 
into two or three stories. The lower floor is perhaps crowded 
with live bens, then there will be a compartment full of 
eggs, with an assortment of fresh vegetables, or new crockery 
on top. The carriers get their stock together and set out on 
a long tramp, so timing their start as to get to some town on 
the day of the week consecrated to the ‘‘plaza” or public 
market. Then they sell their cargo and walk back. 

It was rainy and cold when we got to a straggling settle- 
ment called Meson Viejo. The roofs looked leaky, but we 
could get no further that night, so we took our chances and 
were happily dry. 

There are four principal kinds of roof in this part of the 
country. First there are the red tiles, half cylindrical in 
form. These are laid overlapping, first in rows with the 
concave side up, and then, over the edges of these, in rows 
with the convex side up. The effect is both good for shelter 
and attractive to look at; loved equally by the artist and the 
practical man. At the other end of the series is the thatch 
roof of grass or palm leaves, set with a steep slant, dirty, in- 
effective and used only in the poorest houses, Between these 
extremes are the roofs made of ‘‘tejamaniles.” These are 
long shingles, perhaps six inches wide by three feet in length. 
I think what we call shakes are about the same thing. ‘Te- 
jamaniles” are fastened either by boring holes and driving in 
loog wooden pins which are left uncut (so thet-vour roof 
looks like a great harrow slightly tilted), or by the simpler 
method of weighting the roof with stones. The roofs at 
Meson Viejo were loaded with stones. It looked as if a new 
Deucalion had been scattering the seed, and the classic par- 
allel was made more striking by the great number of infant 
Indians that seemed to have sprouted under the thick strewn 
rocks, 

The next day, after going over some hilly goat, we got 
to Temascaltepec, in the edge of the mineral belt, for here 
little ore is found either on the Tolucan peak or its higher 
spurs. On the lower ranges that lie between here and the 
coast are the principal mines of this and the adjoining dis- 
tricts. 

It would, of course, be indelicate and perhaps uninterest- 
ing in a mining expert to tell ‘‘the secrets of the prison 
house” and other professional matters. In these I keep dis- 
creet silence, but the town has other features which repay 
attention. We have got low enough now for the tropic sum 
to show its influence. Up the steep sides of the barranca, 
just below where the two rivers flow together, wide banana 
groves wave their great leaves. Coffee trees are planted 
among the bananas, giving fine fruit and yielding good re- 
turns. Corn here as elsewhere, is the main stay of tbe 
people, and it is striking to see what ungrateful soils are 
tilled. As little manure is used, the fields have to rest long 
in fallow, but, with this exception, the cultivation is close. 
Side hills a man can hardly climb, and which only the ox 
reared in the mountains can plow, are green with corn. I 
have scen, in limestone regions, fields so full of boulders you 
could scarce see the soil, and yet between the rocks stood the 
withered cornstalks of last year’s harvest. Nor is there any 
lack of necessary attention to growing crops. There is care- 
ful system on the contrary. While the stalks are short 
enough for the ox yoke to pass over, there is frequent 
ploughing, and after that the ground is hoed. The wooden 
ploughs of the country are effective in light soils. They do 
not turn the furrow over as a mold board does but they stir 
deeply. Even the antique style of threshing by driving 
cattle and horses over the grain does not turn out so badly as 
one would think. Another sign of the careful use of the 
Jand is the extent of the ‘‘rozas,” the burned over clearings 
on the mountains, where only a crop or two can be raised, 
after which the land lies idle till another growth of brush is 
ready for another burning. You will often see a distant 
range checkered over clear to the summit with the bare 
squares of former ‘‘rozas.” 

Among the fruits that are unusual with us comes first the 
“‘zapote.” The tree is larger than any walnut I ever saw, 
open and airy, and the fruit is about the size of a large pear. 
Inside are two or three pits that together take up as much 
room as a turkey’s egg. The meat of a ripe zapote is soft 
and sweetish; neither dry nor juicy, but of that consistency 
. fibrous custard which is met with in so many tropic 

ruits. 

Then you have the ‘‘aguacate.” On a tree not unlike a 
small chestnut grow dark green spheroids about the dimen- 
sions of an average potato. Aguacates, too, have large 
stones, and besides have a tough rind. Between the two lies 
an oily pulp which goes far to replace butter. It is just the 
thing for salads. 

Further south is the land of the ‘‘mamey.” These have 
the shape of a small cocoanut, four to six inches long, a 
rough, brown skin, and the usual enormous seeds. The flesh 
is like a pumpkin pie. Good mameys remind you of good 
pies and bad mameys of poor pices, but the comparison is 
quite exact throughout. An intelligent friend told me that 
it took four years for the mamey to develop from the flower 
to the ripe fruit. This may be so in unfavorable places, but 
in hot land a few months = are needed. 

There are two kinds of wild cherries here, highly prized. 
“‘Capuiin,” a red berry growing on a large tree, and ‘‘nan- 
anche,” a yellow berry, on a much smaller tree. Both have 
the astringent taste of our choke cherries, and have hardly 
more juice. 

A day’s ride from Temascaltepec led us over a high divide 
and down into the plain where Almoloya stands. On the 


mountain here, as in many other places where the rock ig 
soft, the trail was so deeply worn in spots that a horseman 
could not see over the sides of the banks, Near the towns, 
too, the roads were often paved fora long way. Of course 
I do not mean that a wagon could be driven on such pave- 
ments. So steep and rough were they sometimes that one 
could only ride down with great danger to his horse’s legs; 
still it shows that great labor has been spent, where necess- 
sary, in preserving the scanty lines of travel the country 
owns. On the roads called by courtesy ‘‘caminos reales,” 
royal or main roads, you meet many solid masonry bridges 
connecting paths little better than cattle trails. Probably 
much of this work was done by forced Indian labor. The 
odious methods of the present government in that regard 
show too clearly what the past must have been. When the 
roads now need repair, the local magnate sends to the lead- 
ing men of some Indian village, bidding them do the job or 
go to jail. Not only are the poor creatures paid nothing, 
but they are not even supplied with tools. They are forced 
to cut stakes, and, hardening the pointed ends by charring 
them in the fire, get on as best they can with these miserable 
makeshifts. 

As you ride through the level land toward Almoloya, you 
find, for a wonder, that the villages and churches stand a 
little way off the main road. All the fertile bottom seems 
to be utilized; grain and corn growing right up to the walls 
of the houses. 

Almoloya was full of festal visitors when we rode in. 
There was no room either for man or beast, and we went on 
to a little store at the hacienda of Los Arcos. 

Here we had various fortune. We were treated first to 
“té limon,” a drink made out of a kind of grass. There are 
three principal kinds of herb teas here in use. Té limon is 
cultivated in gardens and dricd. When steeped it has a 
flavor that reminds one of lemon verbena. Then you have 
“té yerba buena,” made by steeping while green a plant 
that resembles mint. The infusion, however, has hardly any 
taste at all; ‘‘té del monte,” made from the dried leaves of 
a wild bush, is better than either of these, and the three 
varieties, called from the colors of their flowers red, purple 
and white, are prized in the order named. Sometimes a tea 
is made from green orange leaves. To my palate hot water 
is more agreeable, 

To compensate for the pleasures of ‘‘té limon,” we were at 
Los Arcos infested with pigs. Of all God’s creatures, I 
most loathe a pig. Dead pigs, like dead Indians, may have 
their good points, but for the living my sentiments are little 
better than those of a Jew. Their snuffling, grunting, and 
the slobbering smack of their filthy chops arouse in me a 
feeling of dislike. Most of the pigs at Los Arcos, though 
living in the parlor during the day, retired to a separate room 
to sleep. Two or three favored ones, however, kept going 
the rounds for hours after the others had gone torest. Asa 
measure of protection I gathered a pile of firewood, laid it 
near my hand and discharged this artillery at every grunt I 
heard in the darkness. At last we had peace. y kindly 
host, though perhaps pained at the ill-treatment of their pets; 
wished me all sorts of good fortune the next morning, and I, 
far from complaining, pocketed my pig grievance and 
answered with Castilian punctilio to their graceful compli- 
ments. One thing I forgot to say about Temascaltepec, viz., 
that the withers of the horses were there badly bitten by 
bats. We guarded carefully against this misfortune for the 
future, and it did not occur again. 

And now one day more of mountain travel and we reach 
the town of Zacualpan. On the road I saw the only wild 
animal, with the exception of one small deer, that I met dur- 
ing the trip. He was the size and shape of a fox, both as 
regards the head, the tail and the body, but his color, instead 
of being rufous, was of a steely gray. The natives call the 
animal a ‘‘cacomistli.” 

The town of Zacualpan cannot be hid. It is set on the 
very summit of a lofty hill. It makes one tired merely to 
see the steepness of the streets, and a Mexican there on a 
visit told me he got quite foundered in going to his sleeping 
place. He was lucky, however, to find any place to stay. 
Though the town is large, so few people come there that 
only the casual kindness of heart of some benevolent citizen 
rescues a stranger from the street. It was not till we en- 
joyed the hospitality of the hacienda in the ravine below 
that we were in any position to judge of the advantages of 
the country. 

The mountains around are bored and burrowed into on 
every side. Immense amounts of labor have been done, and 
you hear tales of several old-time miners who took many 
millions in silver from the ground only to end in aged help- 
less poverty. 

Now we draw near the State of Guerrero. The road to 
T'asco is one of the most beautiful paths a man need wish to 
see. Almost all the way you ride through the shade of oak 
forests. More than thirty kinds of oak are said to grow 
here, but they do not have the rugged look of their English 
cousins. Crowded close together, they shoot up tall and 
nearly as straight as pines. Orchids and trailing mosses 
drape and swatbe the trunks and branches, and ever and 
again you catch glimpses of the red boles of writhing mad- 
roios hung with tattered bark. 

From the lofty ridge of the Mount of Temptation, at a 
place called the Devil’s Balcony, whence you can see, if not 
all the kingdoms of the earth, at all events a great expanse of 
republican land, the traveler looking east is faced by the 
tall crest of the Tolucan volcano. The twins of Puebla, the 
White Woman and the Smoking Mountain, rise above the 
line of the range further to the right, and on clear mornings, 
before the heated air begins to shimmer, you can see the 
faint-drawn, sharp point of Orizaba piercing the southern 
sky and ending the liné of sleeping fire. 

As the ride draws to a close you pitch down a long de- 
scent. At first a few churches to the right catch your atten- 
tion, and you think half an hour will bring you to the town. 
Then you see a settlement nestled on the slope far across the 
valley and your hopes of a speedy arrival are chilled. Ona 
sudden you turn a point of rocks and the red towers of the 
tall, narrow-chested facade of the cathedral rise before you 
with such a determined front that you stop half startled. 
This is Tasco beyond a doubt. 

The town now lives mainly on memories of the past. In 
the cathedral hangs a portrait, beneath contempt in execu- 
tion, with a writing below that tells the reader that Don José 
Borda built the church out of gratitude for divine favors 
shown him in the getting of wealth. The outside of the 


building is not all in good taste, but was clearly costly. The 
fine stone was brought from far, and is elaborately 
carved to the top of the bell towers. Statues in the same 
stone are clustered around, giving an almost confusing effect 
of detail. The nave is high and narrow. The belfries much 
higher and, instead of tapering, swell slightly as they go up. 
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As you look down from the trail, the dominating mass of 
the structure seems to be crushing the back of the crouching 


town. Inside ull is tawdry; rude wooden angels with puffy 
cheeks painted and gilded as if bound to a ball. 
side of the door hang numbers of offerings te various local 


divinities. I say ‘‘1 


the survival of pagan thought. 
The — consist mainly in small oil pens 
‘“‘moving accidents by flood and field,” of scenes of illo 


pearing in one corner framed in a glowing cloud. Absurd 
daubs nearly always, with legends below telling, with ill- 
spelled simplicity, some story of rewarded faith. 


Ina church in Tenancingo, which had, by the way, the 
best pictures I have seen in the country, hung, among other 


little squares of canvas, one picturing two riders and a pack 
mule a good deal embarrassed by high water. It was a 
sample taken at random, and I give the legend as it stood 
for the instruction of those who care to decipher the faulty 
Spanish: ° 

En 6 de Otubre de 1805 allandose en peligro dela bida Dn 


José juaquira destrado y su moso pedro franco en las orillas de 
Samoro 4 dias por agua y in bocando a Na Sa del Calvario 


de tenancingo y al Sr de Chalma saliron libres a quienes dedica 
este. 

“On the 6th of October, 1805, Don José Juaquira Destrado 
and his servant Pedro Franco, finding themselves in danger 

f their lives for four days, by reason of floods, on the bor- 

er of Samoro, and invoking the aid of our Lady of Calvary 
of Tenanzingo and our Lord of Chalma, escaped unhurt. 
To them he dedicates this.” 

I have spoken of the picture of Borda. Let me say a few 
words about his life, more wonderful than romance. Joseph 
Laborde was a poor Frenchman, who many years ago came 
hither. He began mining; worked in many different States 
and on many different veins. The records are said to show 
that, as a consequence either of luck, skill or instinct, he 
took from the ground over two hundred millions of dollars 
of bullion. In Tlalpujahua alone the ‘‘Borda” mine (for the 
Spaniards had altered the original name to suit their tongue) 
gave over thirty millions. Tasco shows as large an output, 
and Zacatecas and other States must make up the remainder. 

Laborde fancied that he had a mission from God to put 
these hidden treasures into the hands of men. It was also a 
part of his mission to further the cause of the church. Of 
the many temples he built to God, the cathedrals Tlalpujahua 
and Tasco are the most considerable. But he did not 
confine himself to building. He founded colleges, he edu- 
cated armies of priests, he provided rich vestments and 
sacred vessels. On one occasion when Laborde was ruined 
by the long barrenness of his mines (for he was not without 
reverses), the Archbishop of Mexico gave back to him a ‘‘cus- 
todia” or box for holding the consecrated host, which 
Laborde had had made at the cost of a hundred thousand 
dollars, Selling this he got money to keep on and at last 
found again his lost bonanzas. At the end he died poor, 
having devoted so much wealth to pious uses that his family 
were left in need. 

Tasco, though shorn of its former glory, still has claims 
to respect. Water is brought from the higher mountains in 
an acqueduct built by Laborde, and through its masonry 
pipe goes growling and rumbling down the steep incline. 
One conduit leads to a long stone tank where the women 
gather to wash clothes, another to a public horse bath, also 
of stone, and still other streams flow to the fountains and 
basins in the square. The pavements are laid in patterns, 
hard black pebbles being used to make the design or a name 
or date as it happens. Food, if you get it, is cheap. My 
meals, which were the most luxurious the place afforded, 
cost me fifteen cents apiece. The boy who served as guide 
dined with me, and it was curious to watch him at table. 
For a moment he eyed the unusual apparatus of knife and 
fork with distrust. His mind was soon made up. Bravely 
and without embarrassment he knocked a hole in his eggs 
and sucked them. Then he carved his fried potatoes and 
chicken and what not with his fingers, and did very satisfac- 
tory work. 

My sleep was bad owing to foreign invasion. In the 
morning I reproached the landlady with the plentitude of 
bedbugs; but she soon convinced me that I was mistaken, 
‘‘For,” she said, ‘‘the room next to yours, which is locked, 
is the one that is full of bedbugs. Here there can be only 
fleas.” H. G. Dutoe. 

|TO BE CONCLUDED. | 
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ing Co. 








NIGHT HAWKS NESTING. 


HE night hawk (Caprimulgus virginianus Kirtland) has 
within a few years made a new departure here in Jocat- 
ing its nest. I cannot say nest building, as I have never 
met with its eggs protected by stick, straw, or material of 
any kind whatever. Six years ago I found a pair nesting on 
the tin roof of a public building in the heart of the city. 
The eggs, two in number, were laid by the upper side of a 
chimney; a fortunate choice of place, as the rain would 
quickly drain off, and the eggs, if undisturbed, were safe 
from a roll into the gutter. : 

Three pairs of these birds now nesting on a slate roof of a 
prominent building thirty rods from where I am writing 
have given me, during the season, a fine opportunity of 
watching their maneuvers. They arrived the 30th of April, 
and for several days made merry over the place as if uncer- 
tain about choosing the location. By the 6th of May and 
after this date they might be seen about 5 P. M., rising from 
the roof together as it were at the word go! and cutting an- 
tics and gyrations that would do credit to any bird on the 
wing; in fact, I know of no other bird that can excel him in 
flight, the albatross or frigate bird even, I doubt, can more 
than equal bim on or with the wind in rapidity of flight or 
aerial maneuvers. Until long after dark these flights are 
maintained seemingly for amusement, perhaps for the enter- 
tainment of the partners that are caring for the eggs below. 
When the moon is full, the well known speck, speek, can be 
heard at all hours of the night and often after the sun is well 
up in the east. The number of nocturnal insects destroyed 
by these birds must be enormous, judging from the appear- 
ance of the young. I have met with many of them and al- 


On eacn 


geal” because, although all bear the names 
of ‘‘Nuestra Sefiora,” or ‘‘Nuestro Sefior,” those titles are 
qualified and limited often to some small village, so strong is 


of 
ess 


deemed mortal, in most cases with a cross or a Virgin ap- 


ways found them featherless and fatter than any other callow 
bird it has been my fortune to observe. Their rapid and 
irregular flight makes them a difficult mark for the young 
sportsman to practice on, as he never fails to make a target 
of them when the opportunity offers. I can now under- 
stand the object for which this bird was created. 
- Last summer, while walking through the grounds of the 
Lake View Cemetery, I found a nest of this bird on a barren 
knoll not fifty feet from the main drive and foot way. Step- 
ping to the spot the bird only left after receiving a careful 
push of my foot, she mounted quickly high into the air in a 
manner that spoke of no immediate return. While examin- 
ing the two eggs as they lay on the bare sand, the bird sud- 
denly made her appearance, flying close to my head as 
though to attack, then tumbled to the ground to roll and 
rform all the antics common to the ground-nesting species. 
e left the bird covering her nest and learned subsequently 
from the guardian of the grounds that she raised her young un- 
disturbed, for the reason, as he remarked, ‘‘no one else ever 
discovered the nest, or the eggs would soon have been 
gathered up and blowed for some naturalist’s cabinet.” The 
question is what induced this bird to nest in such an exposed 
position, the knoll was as clear of grass or other obstruction 
as a new laid sea beach, and close by hundreds of foot and 
carriage passengers went daily. It is not uncommon for 


rufted grouse, quail and other ground-nesting birds to nest in 


close proximity to well beaten paths, but in all these cases 


we find the bird and eggs well concealed by surrounding 


grass or bushes. Dr. E. STERLING. 
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46. Dendreca cerulea (Wils.) Baird.—Cerulean warbler; 
blue warbler. 

A locally distributed bird. Perhaps common in certain 
sections, but certainly not abundant throughout the State. 
Many observers have never taken it, and it is first reported 
as a bird of Michigan in 1878 by Covert, who later, 1881, in 
his “‘Birds of Washtenaw County,” says of it: ‘‘A very com- 
mon summer resident; breeds, nesting in the tops of tall 
trees.” Embraced by but four lists, and only given as a 
summer sojourner in two catalogues. Dr. Atkins, of Locke, 
ingham county, is the most northern observer, about 43° 
north latitude, and he only mentions the finding of three 
specimens in his twenty-nine years of observations. Mr. Jer- 
ome Trombley, of Petersburgh, Monroe county, in the ex- 
treme southeastern portion of the State, gives a very valu- 
able description of this species in his notes of the warblers 
of the county, sent to me, 1881. He says: ‘‘This is one of 
the most abundant of the warblers in this section of Michi- 
gan. There is near here a piece of heavily timbered land of 
about ten or twelve acres extent, where I will venture to say 
there are cach year not less than twenty pairs of these birds 
that breed. They abound more or less in all of the woodlands 
of Monroe, Wayne, Washtenaw and Lenawee counties. They 
appear from the south from the first to the sixth of May. It 
may be truly said to be a wood-inhabiting species, as I have 
never, in all my observations, seen more than a dozen speci- 
mens outside of the woods. During the time they remain 
here they haunt the tops of the tallest trees, and while feed- 
ing seldom descend nearer than twenty or thirty feet of the 
ground. While nesting, they necessarily come to the ground 
after building materials, and this is the best time to secure 
specimens. They are very shy and suspicious at all times, 
and difficult of approach, a habit which, as is well known, 
is contrary to the nature of the greater portion of the true 
wood warblers, 

They usually begin nesting soon after their arrival here, 
or about the 15th to the 20th of May. The situation of the 
nest is different from all the authentic accounts which have 
ever come to my knowledge. - Audubon describes it as being 

laced in alow tree or bush and partly pensile. In Vol. 

V., No. 1, Nutt. Orni. Bull., is an article on the ‘‘Nest 
and Eggs of Cerulean Warbler,” by J. A. Allen, in which 
is given the record of three nests. One nest situated sixty 
feet from the ground more nearly accords with all those I 
have seen in this section. All of my nests were not less than 
forty feet up, and from that to seventy-five feet from the 
ground, and invariably placed on the upper side of a branch, 
generally a fork formed by smaller limbs shooting up from 
the main branch. The first nest 1 discovered was forty-five 
feet from the ground, in a basswood, and contained eggs 
just ready to hatch; the next was built in a maple, all of 
fifty fect up, on a branch, and contained four fresh eggs. 
Another nest was quite seventy-five feet from the ground, in 
an ash, and siecat at the extremity of a small limb. All 
the nests agree in size and construction with those described 
in the Bulletin. The outside is composed of fine dry grass, 
strings from plants, caterpillars’ silks, spiders’ web, and an 
occasional shred of moss and bits of inner bark. The lining 
is composed wholly of fine strips of the reddish outer down 
of fern stalks. One of the nests is covered on the outside 
with a few grayish lichens. The nests are about of a size, 
measuring 2% inches outside, by 2 inches inside diameter, 
and 12 inches in height externaily by 14 inches inside. The 
eggs are dull white with a faint yellowish tinge. The mark- 
ings are small spots, specks and blotches of a reddish brown, 
the bulk being disposed about the greater end. The meas- 
urements are, averaged, .60x.48 of an inch. The cerulean 
warbler remains until about the 25th of September, and by 
Oct. 1 they have all disappeared.” My experience with this 
species is extremely limited, having only met with it on one 
occasion. On May 11, 1884, 1 shot a fine male which was 
singing in a small tree near the banks of the river in a low 
woods. The song was tree-tree-tree tree-tree-tree-zweecee, and 
quite agreeable. The bird was active in its motions and ap- 
peared a typical warbler. 

47. Dendreca pennsylvanica (Linn.) Baird.—Chestnut- 
sided warbler. 

In the early days of ornithology in America, this bird was 
considered scarce by some of our best writers, and though 
since then it has become abundant, it is frequently, at least 
in sections of Michigan, so irregular in its movements and 
choice of summer haunts, that during some seasons it is 
quite a rarity. It is a peculiar species in its choice of a 
summer residence, and from its decidedly irregular migra- 
tions, we may expect it to become rare or abundant without 
apparent reason each summer. 

y first acquaintance with it was in 1873, when it ap- 
peared May 9. The following season it appeared on the 
same date. These dates of arrival are a little later than the 


average, as they are usually here by May 5. My earliest 


ets and bramble patches. 


served until the 20th of the month or even later. 
not remain with us more than a very few days in spring, and 
is frequently observed only during an afternoon’s walk. The 





arrival noted is April 25, and my latest May 12, The birds 
sing on their appearance or soon after, and continue the re- 


frain until July 15, after which a sound rarely escapes them 


for some weeks, excepting the call notes, but again in late 
August I have frequently heard the simple song. The com- 
mon song is: Che che che che che wee wee weo wee, sometimes 


choo a choo a che che 6 wee 0 wee wee, rapidly uttered, Another 


song, not so often heard, is difficult to express in syllables. 
It goes something like this: sds tsis tsis tsis chee ah. The 
first part of the song ¢sis is sometimes only repeated twice or 
thrice, again five or six times, the notes being nearly of one 
key, while the last part of the song is varied, the first sylla- 
ble being higher than the end note. 

It is essentially a bush warbler, confining itself to low trees 
and bushes, being scldom seen in the tops of trees. Speci- 
mens are taken Soom the tops of the tallest trees, but as a 
rule only during migration, as they usually remain in thick- 
While nesting it is more com- 
monly found among thick clumps of bushes, often near the 
edges of streams, but occasionally on high land, preferring 
the outskirts of the forest for its haunts. Most nests have 
come to my notice in low land among elm and ash woods in 
half cleared sections, where the raspberry and blackberry 
bushes have formed thick bramble patches. In favorable 
seasons a good many nests can be taken in an acre of briers, 
and I recall two years, when at least thirty nests were dis- 
covered. But the birds are quite scarce now, and few eggs 
have been taken since 1878 in parts of Michigan that I have 
visited. This season I have not seen a half dozen birds, but 
next year they may appear as abundant as formerly. 

The nests are usually placed from three to four feet from 
the ground, sometimes a nest is taken all of six feet up, and 
mapy nests have come to my notice from a foot to two feet 
above the ground. These low nests were generally built on 
top of a recumbent ere bush. A common place for 
the nest is in a small-forked ash or elder. A few dates may 
give a fair idea of the time for nesting: 1874—June 1, two 
nests, four fresh eggs each; 1877—May 27. incubation began; 
June 8, young two days old; 1878—May 25, three eggs nearly 
hatched. The nests are quite durable in their make-up, and. 
though one is occasionally taken which is rather loose in con- 
struction, most of them are quite firm in build. The body 
of the nest is composed quite often of coarse grass and small 
dead stalks, and is lined with finer qualities of the same. 
This description accords with Nuttall’s, but more nests are 
composed of fine bark “ane and grasses, and are lined 
with hair—often horse hair. The eggs are three or four in 
number, more often three, but five eggs have been found ina 
nest. Roughly described, the eggs are small, white, and 


speckled with red and brown. 


The chestnut-sided is acommon species generally and well 
known. It was known to Sager in 1839, and is reported 
from all parts of the State, even to our most northern points. 


The birds depart for the south in numbers by September 15, 
and are all gone by the 25th of the month. 


48, Dendreca castanea (Wils.) Baird. — Bay-breasted 


Warbler. 


A rather irregular migrant. Often observed in abundance 


both in spring and autumn, and again scarcely observed or 


not seen again during a season. The earliest arrival 1 have 


noted is May 10, while some seasons no specimens are ob- 
It does 


nesting season undoubtedly finds the birds in the extreme 
northern part of the State. No record of summer captures 
has appeared, and thus far it is not reported from the 
Upper Peninsula. Sager, 1839, embraces it, and most of 
the lists of Michigan birds mention it as a migrant and tran- 
sient. 

During the autumnal migrations the birds seem to be as a 
rule much more common than in spring, appearing in late 
August and remaining in favorable seasons until September 
30. At this season they are silent but active. I have met 
with few if any of our warblers which are more active and 
pleasing in their manners than the baybreast. It is an 
active insect hunter, and in its movement often appears like 
a chickadee, rolling around the twigs and flitting about in a 
restless manner quite amusing. It has a most delightful 
song in the spring, which I have heard but a few times and 
unfortunately cannot describe. It is vivacious and pleasing, 
and quite different from the notes of the other warblers. 
Few notes escape the birds in the fall, and only subdued 
twitterings are heard. 

49. Dendreca striata (Forst.) Baird.—Blackpoll warbler. 

Strangely enough this species has never come under my 
observation, although many rarer members of the family are 
well represented in my cabinet. However, it cannot be 
called a common bird in sections in which I have collected. 
It 1s one of the last migrants to arrive and is frequently not 
seen till after May 20. It is pronounced a transient in the 
various lists of birds of the lower peninsula, but is recorded 
by Cabot, 1850, and Kneeland, 1856, of the upper peninsula, 
but is not given as a summer resident of them. Sager, 1839, 
does not embrace it. In its movements it is described as 
being similar to the baybreast, and like that species is irreg- 
ular in its appearance and distribution during migrations. 
It is observed in the southern part of our State during late 
August and September. 

50. Dendreca blackburnie (Gm.) Baird.—Blackburnian 
warbler. 

An abundant migrant and known to all collectors in the 
lower peninsula, recorded by Cabot, 1850, in the northern 
peninsula. In the past month of June, during a trip among 
the islands and in various parts of the northern portion of 
our State, I looked in vain for the orange-throated warbler, 
although many species usually found in company with it 
during summer were abundant. This is one of those birds 
which has a reputation of going to the north to breed, but 
which I believe breeds abundantly in all suitable localities 
north of 48°, and frequently as far south as 42°. It is quite 
abundant in Southern Michigan during some springs, and 
again is really scarce, a peculiarity shared to a greater or less 
extent by many members of the family, and perhaps to be 
accounted for on the principle of a change in the migrating 
routes. I have yet to see a list, with the exception of Covert’s, 
which embraces it as a summer resident, but the fact never- 
theless exists that it is in many quarters really common dur- 
ing June and July, and the iscovery of two nests is fair 
evidence of its nesting south of 43°. 

The blackburnian warbler reaches us occasionally by April 
24, being one of our earliest arrivals in this family. In late 
seasons it occasionally does not make its appearance until the 
10th of May; but such late arrivals are unusual. The birds 
are generally common by May 5, and are observed flashing 
their brilliant throats among the budding trees from the 
early hours of morning to dusk. Tamaracks are favorite 
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trees of this bird, and they may be found with almost abso- 
lute certainty in the swamps during the first three weeks of 
May. Timbered lands are also favored locations, while 
shade trees in cities and the various fruit trees in orchard 
and garden are often chosen. The blackburnian is a lively 
bird, almost constantly on the move, and he must indeed bea 
poor collector who fails to secure one of these bright-colored 
birds in a day’s tramp in spring. In 18781 became satisfied 
that the birds nested in Kent and Ottawa counties, but 
sought in vain for the eggs. While noting the songs of our 
warblers in the spring of 1880 I became familiar with the 
pleasing song of this species, and was surprised at the number 
of birds I heard in the thick-foliaged trees in Montcalm 
county. A little later in the season, a number of females 
were observed carrying materials for nests, but none of these 
were found, owing to the density of the foliage. ~ 

In 1881, Benjamin F. Syke secured a nest in a tall and 
slender tamarack tree in a small swamp in Kalamazoo 
county. It was about forty feet from the ground, situated 
on a slender upward angling limb four feet from the trunk, 
and contained four eggs and-an egg of the cowbird. Incu- 
bation had advanced to about the third day. The nest was 
quite dense in structure, composed externally of small tam- 
arack twigs held firmly in form by milk weed (Asclepias) 
bark. Internally the principal material is horse hair, also 
fine roots and woody fibers in its lining, and it very much re- 
sembles inside, in form and appearance, the chipping spar- 
row’s nest, but is somewhat deeper. Externally, however, 
it does not resemble any nest that I have met with. The 
following season in early June, the same collector secured a 
second nest in woods of the same nature, the structure being 
placed in a tamarack about thirty-five feet from the ground 
on asmall crotching limb next the body of the tree. In 
make-up the nest was like the first, with the exception that 
it contained mote roots in the base, and hardly any horse- 
hair lining. It coatained three fresh eggs. 

Ip addition to te several sylvicoline chirps and minor 
notes, this species hs a song of considerable vivacity which 
is quite characteristic. The song may be described by the 
syllables Cheah-cheah, deedle-deedle-deedle, uttered in an ener- 
getic manner, and is vey agreeable. The singer is often located 
with difficulty. I have never heard the song earlier than 
May 22 and do not think the birds are tuneful on their ar- 
rival, but only after the females arrive, which occurs 
some days after the appearance of the more gaudy males, 
and the mating is taking place. I have never heard the 
song in autumn and judge that, like most of the birds of the 
family, they are silent, with exception of the call notes. In 
Southern Michigan the blackburnian again becomes abun- 
dant in September, although a few appear late in August. 
They do not all leave us for the south until late September. 

51. Dendreea dominica albilora Baird. — White-browed 
yellow-throated warbler. 

Never common in localities in which I have collected, and 
it is not reported as abundant by any authority. Mr. Jerome 
B. Trombley, of Monroe county, in the extreme southeastern 
part of the State, writes me that the birds, although rare 
summer residents there, are still seen in such numbers that 
the habits may be observed. In his quarter it is one of the 
earliest arrivals of the warblers, occasionally appearing by 
April 20. Its favorite haunts are in the wooded bottom 
lands along the Raisin River, where they confine themselves 
to the tops of the huge sycamores which skirt the banks. 
The song is quite loud and spirited, and can be heard at a 
distance of three or four hundred yards. Some authors state 
that it resembles that of the indigo bird, and others that it 
may be likened to the black and white creepers. According 
to my experience the song is a very characteristic one, and 
bears no resemblance to anything I have ever heard. It may 
be expressed by the syllables tee-o tee-o tee-o tow-tee, accented 
on the syllable tee, and with a rising inflection on the final 
syllable tee. This song is repeated at intervals of ten or 

fteen seconds, and kept up for an hour or more. 

For several years m succession I searched long and dili- 
gently for a nest, scanning the tall treetops in vain. Finally 
1 observed a bird alight on the trunk of a tree with building 
material in its mouth. In a few moments it flew toa partially 
formed nest near the extremity of a small horizontal limb in 
a tall sycamore not less than sixty feet from the ground, and 
at least twenty feet from the trunk. This discovery was 
made May 15, 1880. By the use of a field glass I watched 
the female at work on the nest which she completed and oc- 
cupied. The birds depart for the south in late September, 
and by Oct. 10 all have disappeared. 

I can add nothing to Mr. ‘Trombley’s remarks except to 
verify his description of the location of the nest. One nest 
came under my notice in late May which was built in a tail 
sycamore, which grew on the bank of the river, and it was 
situated on a small limb at some distance from the trunk. 
The inaccessible nest which I found was in 42° 20’ north and 
is the northernmost record in our State. My first specimen 
was shot May 10, 1877, and one was taken as late as Sept. 
21, 1878. The whitebrow is not recorded by any of the 
older Jists, and was first brought forward in a list, in my 
catalogue of 1879. It is fair to judge that its northern range 
is limited, and we may consider 43° or 44° as its boundary 
with us. Mr. W. H. Collins has taken it twice, spring and 
autumn, near Detroit. Contrary to its habit of keeping in the 
tops of tall trees and far from the habitation of man, a speci- 
men was once brought me which was found fluttering about 
in a grocery store in the evening in September. It was a 
mature specimen. : 

52. Dendreca virens (Gmel.) Baird.—Black-throated green 
warbler. 

A well-known, cheerful, abundant species. A transient 
in the extreme southern part of the Lower Peninsula, but a 
summer resident north of 42°, and abundant as we go further 
north. It is occasionally irreguiar in its appearance. In 
1884 I did not see a specimen until after May 11, although 
one day, in what should bave been the height of their migra- 
tion, we walked ten miles in sections usually chosen by them. 
It is generally well distributed, however, and quite regular 
in movements. The earliest arrival noted by me in Southern 
Michigan is April 23, but one season they did not appear 
until May 4. The average arrival may be placed at April 29 
or 30. The subject of this sketch has a preference for the 
tops of the trees while with us, and I think it is oftener shot 
by mistake by collectors mistaking it for some rarer species 
than any other member of the genus. It is small and on its 
appearance silent, and frequently excites the ornithologist’s 
attention by its active movements in the treetops when it is 
shot in haste. It is rarely heard to sing before May 15, and 
usually at not so early a date, unless the season is an ad- 
vanced one and the birds in their nesting haunts. It is not 
often musical during migrations, and only the late stragglers 
are heard in the fully-foliaged trees. It may prove that it 


remains during summer in the extreme southern part of our 


State, but such a record has not reached me, and as yet I 
have not observed it south of 43° during June or July. In 
Kent and Ottawa counties the birds often build, while in 
more uorthern parts it appears as a very common summer 
resident. On Mackinaw Island and in the northern penin- 
sula I observed it as very abundant. 

This species is omitted by only two of the State or sec- 
tional lists now before me, and is evidently one of our widely 
distributed warblers. The song is very pleasing, and though 
short and inclined to become monotonous in deep pineries 
or cedar swamps, when a great many birds are constantly 
heard, it is nevertheless agreeable in its intonation, and al- 
ways listened to with feelings of pleasure. The notes may 
be described by the syllables zooi-zooi, toodle-dee, perhaps 
the syllable zwee would describe the first part of the song 
better, but as one accustoms his ear to certain sounds, the 
changes which he makes from time to time as he studies the 
notes become fewer, until finally the song is so firmly im- 
pressed on his memory that no other series of notes will ap- 

ar as natural to him excepting those which he has formu- 
ated in his mind, and which appear as plainly before him 
on paper as if expressed by tongue. 

But to return to the song of tae black-throatod green, it 
starts in slowly, the first two syllables being of even key, 
then drops on the doo, higher on dle, and running up to quite 
a high key on the last syllable. The song is oft repeated, 
and may be heard all day in the thick foliage of the forest 
without a bird being seen. 

On its return journey its appearance is first noted during 
the last of August or early September, while the last birds to 
depart remain as late as October 5, in pleasant seasons. I 
have never heard them sing during the fall migrations, and 
only the peeping call notes are heard in the small flocks in 
the tops of the trees as they gaily sport among the partially 
bare limbs, 

53. Dendreca kirtlandi Baird—Kirtland’s warbler. 

A rare irregular straggler in our southern counties. Out 
of the dozen specimens taken in America our State has rep- 
resented herself by three birds taken during the last ten 
years. The only lists recording this bird are Covert’s lists 
of the birds of the Lower Peninsula, 1878, and birds of 
Washtenaw county, 1881, my list of 1870, in which bis ob- 
servations were copied, and Stockwell’s list, published in the 
ForEsT AND STREAM several yearsago. Mr. Covert secured 
two specimens in the town of Scio, one on May 15, 1875, and 
one May 16, 1879. These captures were duly recorded in 
the Nutall Ornithological Bulletin. 

In the Auk of October, 1884, there is also a record of cap- 
ture in Battle Creek, May 11, 1883 by N. Y. Green, Esa. 
This bird was incorrectly labeled D. pinus and sent East to 
a naturalist. There is reason to hope that this species will 
become commoner within the next few years as in the case 
of the Connecticut warbler and others with us. 


SITTING GROUSE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

“Special,” in his note to Forest AND STREAM (issue of 
July 16) gocs too hastily to a conclusion. I am alto- 
gether. of the opinion of the editor—that the bird which 
“Special” thought the cock bird was in reality the hen which 
he had first seen. She had tried one means of diverting him 
from the spot where the chicks were concealed, and that 
failing, she tried another. Having found that tufts of grass 
were of no avail, she resorted to stones. It was my fortune 
this spring to disturb a ruffed grouse hen on her nest at the 
time when the young were just beginning to hatch. She did 
not attempt any ‘‘possum” tricks or pretend to have been in- 
jured. On the contrary, she spread her wings, raised her 
ruff, and attacked the stick which I had extended toward the 
nest with manifestations of the greatest rage, in the mean- 
time emitting a hoarse, hissing sound, very much like the 
hiss of the domestic goose. There could be no possible ques- 
tion as to the sex of the bird. Last summer a hen quail 
(Ortyx virginianus) was sitting in one of my coops on a nest 
of eggs of her own laying. This bird, taken wild when full 
grown, was not especially tame; but if I placed my hand be- 
side her while sitting she would pick and strike at it very 
much as an ordinary ‘‘setting” hen. If I pushed her from 
the nest, she would ruffle her feathers, lower her wings and 
come toward me, making preparations intimating that she 
was about to devour me on the spot. 

Allow me one or two suggestions, which, while they pre- 
tend to advance nothing new, seem to be pertinent to this 
matter. At theclose of the laying period the female bird 
(and particularly the females of the wild game birds whose 
nests are made on the ground, gradually passes into a pecu- 
liar condition which is indicated, as we say of common poul- 
try, by a desire to ‘‘set.” The incubating fever which de- 
velops within a day or two of the incubation is a manifesta- 
tion of this condition, but it is not all there is of the condi- 
tion itself. The fever is an effect, not a cause. But it indi- 
cates a temporary change ir the mental actions of the bird 
which bears about the same relation to its normal status, as 
does the condition of a man who is fighting drunk with the 
same man in his usual condition of sobriety. Perhaps the 
illustration is a little extreme. But as already intimated, 
this condition seems especially marked in our game birds, 
and accounts fora great many manifestations which appear to 
be and really are at utter variance with the habits and char- 
acter of the same bird at other times. The game birds are all 
faithful and persistent sitters and careful and devoted 
mothers, but their courage or tameness while incubating or 
with very young chicks, are transient, not permanent. Thus 
when even so good an authority as ‘‘Mignon” some months 
ago told us in ForEsT AND STREAM about a hen grouse that 
was so unusually tame, he also explained the seeming phe- 
nomenon by saying that the bird was sitting, although ap- 
parently he did not take that fact into account at all. 

It would seem to be a natural supposition that this condi- 
tion indicated by the incubating fever reaches its culmina- 
tion shortly after the chicks are hatched, and I venture the 
opinion that ‘‘Special,” at the time of which he speaks, dis- 
turbed the mother of a very young family. JAY BEBE. 

To.Eno, O., July 22, 1885, 


Gray SquIRRELS AND CurpmMunKs.—About three years 
ago I put a few gray squirrels into a small grove of oak and 
pig nut trees. At that time there were a large number of 
ground squirrels or chipmunks. The gray squirrels have 
increased, and often come up to the house for nuts, but the 
ground squirrels gradually decreased and have now entirely 
disappeared. Have the gray driven out the ground squir- 
tels, or have they deprived them of food and caused them 

o emigrate?—Lone IsLanp. 
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A HUNT AROUND THE VINEYARDS. 


HE deer of Southern California becomes in the autumn, 
when the leaves and twigs of the chapparal become too 


old and dry to suit its taste, a great marauder, ravaging gar- 
dens and orchards, and es 
that is often quite serious. 

muscat grapes of which the best raisins are made, and some 
of the most easy and pleasant hunting now to be had in 


tially vineyards in a manner 
t is especially fond of the white 


America is sometimes found in the low hills surrounding a 
California vineyard. Where deer are but little disturbed 


with hunting they go but a little way back from the vineyard 
to spend the day, often lying down under some shady brush 
or rock within plain sight of it. 
night, they have little feeding to do during the day, and con- 
sequently little roaming. Hence their movements are much 
more regular than when feeding at large in the hills upon 
the native vegetation; and when the hills are not too rough 
or brushy, the labor requtred to find a deer is often reduced 


Being well fed during the 


to the lowest point possible in deer hunting, while the cer- 
tainty of a shot rises to the highest point possible in that un- 


certain amusement. 


No boy ever knows better when he is doing mischief than 
this deer does. Hence it visits the vineyard only at night, 
entering after dark and leaving with the first gray of dawn. 
Sometimes deer may be shot in the vineyard at night; but 
they are then so extremely watchful that they can hardly 


ever be approached unless with fire, as in regular fire-hunting, 


while lying in wait involves an amount of silence and fre- 


quent disappointments, that is far more annoying than a 


vain search in the hills by day. A more certain and pleasant 


plan for a good hunter is to take in the morning fresh tracks 


of their departure from the vineyard, and follow them back 
into the hills where they have gone to spend the day. This 


generally requires tracking upon bare ground, a thing difficult 


enough, but on the whole vastly more easy than it is repre- 
sented by some writers, who would have us believe that the 
Indian alone can do it. But the strong probability of finding 
fresh tracks at once and overtaking the deer that made them 
if you can only foilow them more than compensates for all 


difficulties. 


One of the most pleasant hunts of this kind that I ever 
had was at the vineyard of Mr. Maxey, near Bear Valley, in 
the county of San Diego, California. It covery some tweuty 
acres of bottom land in a little valley surrounded by low 
hills, forming a perfect amphitheater, of which nearly all 
parts are visible from the ranch house, a large adobe house 
of the olden-time standing on the rising ground by a spring 
upon one side of the valley, and well filled with comfort, 
hospitality and good cheer. 

On a bright November morning my friend 8. and I left the 
house after breakfast and went to the vineyard to begin our 
hunt. Everywhere upon the soft ground were abundant 
tracks of deer; tracks of every night for the past week 
mingled with many scarcely five hours old. Here a deer 
had sauntered down between two rows of vines without stop- 
ping, aud there one had stopped and eaten half a dozen 
bunches of grapes before passing on. In the orchard below 
the vineyard havoc was visible upon all sides. Here, still 
hanging on the trees, were large, luscious Japanese persim- 
mons from which a whole side had been taken at a single 
bite, and others lay scattered upon the ground ir a still greater 
state of ruin. Oranges and lemons had been passed, ap- 
perently in disdain, but the late peaches, pears and apples 
had suffered, and the twigs of plums, apricots, and other 
deciduous trees had been freely nipped. Along the edge of 
both orchard and vineyard were hundreds of fresh footprints 
where the deer had come in and gone out, some havin 
jumped the fence of barbed wire, others having crawl 
under it. One would suppose that at least fifty deer had 
been in during the night; but we had had enough experience 
before to cause us to reduce the calculation to a dozen at the 
most. Some had gone out, played around the adjacent slopes 
and returned again, and some had passed in and out several 
times, and all had made many more tracks than were at all 
necessary. 

Starting at the western end of the orchard we made a cir- 
cuit on the outside of that and the vineyard, so as to find the 
tracks that it should be most advisable to follow. Three 
deer, including a large buck, had gone out on the west, but 
they had gone into a cafion that was quite brushy. As the 
wind was from the east our chances of a near approach were 
so slender that we left that trail until afternoon, by which 
time the wind might have changed. On the south two had 
gone out. After following these a few hundred yards we 
found that they too had gone westward, and as i: was quite 
certain some had gone out at the eastern end of the vineyard 
we left this trail also on account of the wind. At the 
eastern end we found that five had gone out—a doe, two 
large fawns, and two other deer having foot prints a trifle 
larger than those of the doe. These tracks were well mixed 
with those of each night for the past week; the ground was 
well covered with grass about an inch high that the first 
tains had started. The deer had played about here and there, 
making all manner of twists and turns. Altogether it was 
no easy matter to unravel the tangle of trails. 

We oe followed the trail into the main valley that led 
from the hills upon that side to the vineyard. At the first 
branch of this valley the ‘deer had a grand play spell. The 
fawns especially had jumped and pranced around in all direc- 
tions, running up the slopes and coming down again with 
long jumps that tore up the soft ground in long furrows. 
Then the party had divided, the old doe going up the branch 
while the fawns went with the other two deer up the main 
valley. Some two hundred yards beyond this another branch 
turned southward. Into this the tracks went; and so to onr 
surprise did the wind. Coming a little from the north of 
east this wind would be quite sure to follow this branch of 
the valley, so we had to retreat as hastily as possible in order 
to make a circuit and get out of the breeze, which would be 
sure to bear our scent to the deer and alarm them. 

Retreating down the valley some two hundred yards we 
ascended the hill on the west side of the little valley into 
which the deer had gone, so as to be on the leeward side and 
also be where we could see into the valley. But before we 
had gone a quarter of a mile the brush became so high, dense 
and stiff that it was impossible to see anything over it, or 

t through it without making a noise that would alarm the 

eer before we could get near enough to them for anythi 
like certainty in shooting. Nothing remained but to bac 
out and go around to the head of the little valley and come 
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that many seem to forget is that a ball from a .22 pistol when 
it hits, is more effective than one from a mountain howitzer 
when it misses. 

A hum of voices caused us to look eastward, and the pro- 
cession that was making its way down the intervale. would 
have justified us in the assumption that the Mahdi had in- 
vaded our little province, or that reinforcements were on 
their way west to join Riel; but it was only the army of 
shooters for the evening flight. They were armed with 
every conceivable pattern of lead projector, or to quote one 
of our rural poets, who described the weapons at a local 
shooting match, there were: 


ahead of us made us turn about with something akin to haste. 
There, surging through the chapparral upon a slope across a 
deep ravine, were the two fawns. They looked nearly as 
large as the bucks, as with the gay bound of the mule 
deer they rose high above the brush from the im- 
pulse of their springy legs, striking ground with all 
four feet ut once, and bouncing from earth ?— 
as though it was an India rubber cushion. Now with a long 
jump to one side, then with a short jump to the other side, 
rising ever high in air with all four feet grouped beneath 
them ready to beat the ground simultaneously with a heavy 
thump as they descended, the fawns sped swiftly away. 
Ball after ball tore up the dirt around, above and below, and 
hissed and sang through the air beyond, until they suddenly 
wheeled and plunged into a little ravine filled with brush. 
Just ahead of them a big wildcat was running, evidently 
under the impression that he had fallen on dangerous times. 
As he reached the top of the slope he yielded to the tempta- 
tion to stop and see what was the cause of the uproar, 
evidently having been started by the noise only. He sat 
upon his haunches with brindle back turned toward us and 
turned his gray face backward over his shoulder. Ina 
second more the cat and the dry dirt beneath it flew about 
two feet ip air as a heavy ball from my friend’s rifle struck 
the ground by the root of its stubbed tail. It went over the 
ridge in a sommersault of brindle hair and we were again 
alone. 

Plenty of noise and smoke we had made. In fact, few 
rocks have ever seen such a cannonade in such a short space 
of time. Yet nothing had fallen and there was a painful 
dearth of evidence that anything had been hit. Taking first 
the track of the fawns we found them ans away in long 
jumps, tearing up the ground with every leg intact. it 
seemed almost useless to go to look for the others. But we 
went more from sound principle than from hope. Within 
ten yards of where we had fired at the first deer lay a three- 
year-old buck dead, shot through the shoulder. And now 
the question arose, had we been shooting at only one during 
the first part of the programme or had there been two deer? 
A little circling around revealed a track leading away in full 
run, and following it about a hundred yards we found 
another three-year-old dead with two bulletsin him. The 
second had evidently risen almost into the place first vacated 
by the first one, and the first was tbe last one we found. 

T. S. Van Dyke. 


down it, and thus have the wind in our faces, Nearly half 
a mile away we could see where it ended by branching into 
several little ravines, with flat-topped ridges between clad 
with brush, the whole forming a little brushy basin just 
below where the rugged hills broke suddenly away into a 
smooth, grassy table-land beyond. i 

A detour of nearly a mile then brought us to a high rock 
on the edge of this tableland and there we sat down to take 
a look. low us lay the basin well filled with dark green 
brush over waist high, among which was scattered a goodly 
assortment of boulders of gray granite. Carefully we 
scanned every bush and the shade of every rock, and turned 
a strong opera glass upon every little spot of gray, brown, 
black or white. Plenty of such spots there were; but one 
by one they changed under the glass into bits of shade, 
glimpses of granite through brush, or the skull of some lon 
dead ox looking dimly gray through the fine bright leaves o 
the lilac or manzanita. The warm wind swept up out of 
the cafion into our faces, bearing with it the voices of the 
men gathering grapes far away below; but there was no 
sound of bounding hoofs upon the hard dry ground, nocrack 
or crash of brush such as are often heard when the deer 
takes the alarm and starts from his shady bed. Far below, 
but scarcely three-quarters of a mile away, shone the white 
walls of the ranch house, with the broad vineyard lying in a 
dense mass of green before it, and beside it the ripening 
oranges were gleaming through the dark green foliage of 
the trees. Miles away and thousands of feet below us 
gleamed a broad silver band beneath the western blue, where 
the mighty ocean lay sleeping its long summer sleep of peace, 
while between lay a wild array of tumbling hills, rolling 
tablelands and valleys, dark with depth. On our right, on 
our left and behind us lofty mountains loomed through au- 
tumn’s golden haze, some dark and soft with pine forests, 
others gray and rugged, being mere piles of boulders be- 
tween which ragged chapparal and scrubby oaks struggled 
for existence. And all between, still bright with ake 
stubbles, Jay broad, sweeping plains and tablelands, rolling 
skyward in long waves of rich soil covered with yellow 
grass or scattered live oaks. 

On any of this our prospects seemed about as good as in 
the hills before us that lay around the vineyard. Yet it was 
certain that the deer had entered this little valley whose 
branching head lay just before and below us. It was cer- 
tain that they had not passed out on the side on which we 
had made our detour or we should have seen their tracks. 
Nor was it probable that they crossed over into the head of 
the next valley beyond, for had they intended to go into that 
one they would have been more apt to enter it by its mouth. 
That we had neither heard nor seen anything of the game 
proved nothing, for deer that live much in brush have a 
habit of hidiag or skulking in it and may lie still or even 
stand still within fifty yards of a person or sneak quietly off 
without one’s suspicion of their presence. Jt was quite 
probable that they were not two hundred yards from us, 
lying down on the shady side of some little ravine or under 
some large bush. 

About one hundred yards below us lay a noble boulder of 
granite with a smaller one beside it by which we could climb 
upon it. Its top was broad and flat and formed a most 
tempting place to sit and enjoy the view and the breeze if 
nothing else. It was hardly necessary for me to suggest 
that we should transfer ourselves to that boulder, for my 
friend had already chosen it as his next resting place. 

‘‘Now,” said 1, as we stretchcd out upon it, ‘‘let’s make 
quite a stay here. A deereven when hiding from you often 
gets uneasy after a while and cannot resist the temptation to 
have a good look at you. If you sit long enough within 
view of one, you may finally hear the brush crack, or may 
see the tips of a pair of ears arise cut of the brush some- 
where, or a pair of horns perhaps come surging”—— 

‘That isn’t a pair of horns over there, is it?” he inter- 
rupted, pointing away on the left. 

About one hundred and thirty yards upon the left two 
points some three inches long and twelve inches apart were 
just visible above the chapparal. To an untrained eye they 
might have passed for the ends of dead sticks often seen in 
such brush, whose weather-beaten ends often look gray and 
shiny. But there was a peculiar hue and glitter about these 
points that made them like the face of an old friend dimly 
caught amid a crowd, while their distance apart and direc- 
tion left no room for doubt. 

My rifle was sighted for that very distance, and was a very 
accurate one, whereas I knew that 8. had not tried his for 
a long time, and did not know exactly for what point the 
sights were set. I handed him mine and told him to fire 
about a foot below the center between the lower ends of the 
two points. 

‘‘No,” said he, ‘‘you try them.” 

There was no time for parley or further interchange of 
courtesies. At any second the points might disappear, to be 
seen no more that day. Moreover, it was a difficult shot in- 
volving too much guess work as to the precise point to strike, 
and a head being too small a mark for that distance even if 
distinctly seen. But firing by guess at the supposed body 
would have been still worse, as it was impossible to say 
which way it was standing. 

Drawing a fine sight a foot or so below the center between 
the points I fired. hat a whirl of gray and white above 
that distant brush followed the report of the rifle, as the 
deer sprang upward and turned around with almost a single 
motion. Up he came again in a shining curve of gray, his 
whole outline forming the top of an arch over the brush. 
Bang went my companion’s rifle and bang went mine, aimed 
about where i thought the glossy hair would descend into 
the brush. The smoke for a moment rolled across our line 
of view, then in an instant was swept aside by the breeze, 
and there just about the place where our deer had disap- 
peared stood a statue of beamy gray. Now we could see it 
plainly, for it stood upon a knoll, perfect in outline with 
head proudly erect, long, tapering nose and great flaring 
ears pointed directly at us The bright morning sun shone 
from its dark iron gray back and glittered on three or four 
points upon each horn, a perfect picture of a three-year-old 
buck. 

Both rifles rang out almost together, through the smoke 
we dimly saw anothcr whirl of white and gray; but before 
either of us could fire again it was gone, glimmering through 
the dream of things that ought to be. But in a second more 
there rose from the brush in a little ravine beyond just such 
another pair of horns with just such another curve of beamy 
gray behind them. Again our repeaters poured dire inten- 
tions upon the scene, but in a moment the gray was once 
more gone, fading over a ridge amid a maze of brush. 

But there was no time to think or indulge in speculations 
or regrets. For scarcely had the brush closed over the slip- 
pery beauty before a crash of brush about a hundred yards 


“The Remington so neat and trim, 
The needle gun, so long and slim, 
And the musket that killed with a poisoned dart, 
a The golden eagle of Bonaparte.” 


All these, or their prototypes, were there; the counterpart 
of the last-named being in custody of a youth whom we will 
call Johnny, who was out on his first hunt. The weapon is 
well worthy of a description. An old converted musket of 
the pattern tbat assisted the great Marlborough to win Blen- 
heim; the barrel large enough to admit a ‘‘poisoned dart,” if 
the shaft were any smaller than a pitchfork handle; the comb 
of the butt rasped away to make a rest for the cheek in aim- 
ing, and a ramrod too light for a crowbar, but too heavy for 
the purpose for which it was used. Yet the pride and hap- 
piness depicted on the boy’s countenance might justly be the 
envy of the middle-aged sportsman armed with the best pro- 
duction of London or Birmingham art. 

In a few minutes the throng had disappeared behind log, 
stump, coulee, brush, or any convenient cover, and the 
country changed its aspect almost as suddenly as did the 
hillside at the wave of Roderick Dhu’s hand. And now we 
espied a single figure making the best possible time down the 
ridge, and we observed that it carried no gun and borea 
strong resemblance to the ‘‘Commodore,” a brother of 
Johnny. When we heard him hail Davie to learn his 
brother’s whereabouts, we knew that Nemesis was on the 
poor boy’s track. Shortly afterward we heard the following 
colloquy : 

‘‘Jobn! bring here that gun.” ‘‘I won't.” ‘Bring it here, 
I tell you, or [ll come over there and give you a good 
kicking.” The domestic cowhide argument was too much 
for the boy, and he approached his tyrannical elder. Slowly 
and sadly, as he would lower a coffin into a grave, he sur- 
rendered the canned earthquake, likewise the bottle of 
powder and handful of loose buckshot, that he had slipped 
into his pocket, also the box of ‘*beaver-hat” caps. As the 
newly-armed cruiser turned away, he said: ‘‘After this you 
leave the gun alone.” This was too much, ‘“‘I’ll let you 
know I’m going to gun a little as well as the rest of you,” 
was the reply. I was truly sorry for the boy, and felt like 
anything but joining in the derisive ‘‘whoo h-o-o” with which 
some of the shooters greeted the last remark, though had he 
left off the little blank blank with which he emphasized it, 
he would have borne away a larger share of our sympathy. 
One compassionate boy called him over to his stand and told 
him that ‘“‘he should have a whang at em, if they came.” 
‘That boy will make a sportsman, if he live, but “the good 
a? sory 

ight closed around us, the moon being half down in the 
west, and of the shape, the representation of which the in- 
fidel Saracen chooses to adorn his banner. The stillness was 
only broken by the almost constant whistle of black ducks’ 
wings. In an hour three flashes at the “lead,” showing 
against the dull sky as if some one had made three ineffect- 
ual attempts to strike a match against it, three dull reports 
soon after told us that something was on the wing. A double 
flash from the hay blind showed that it was coming on. 
Then there was a series of flashes from every abutment of 
the stone fence, followed by a sheet of fire from stump, bush, 
tree and log on the outside ridge, and winding up with a 
grand eruption from the Commodore’s voleano. Looking 
westward, bigh up in the ‘‘daylight streak,” we saw two 
geese, which had run the gauntlet of that fire without the 
loss of a feather. We were soon certain that there would be 
no regular evening flight, so we lay back against thelog and 
“took it casy.” By and by I became sensible of a labored 
wick! wick! mingling with the sharper whistle of ducks’ 
wings, and looking up we saw eight geese that had flown 
directly over our blind fading away in the darkness. ‘‘We’ve 
let the shot of the evening slip through our fingers,” said 
Sam, ‘“‘let’s go home.” 

A few nights after this, Sam and I again embarked for 
the Dug-way. Sam’l rather likes to hunt with me, for I 
usually give him his own way, and I have a good canoe. 
We would be an able team on the single blades, too, but he 
will only paddle with his left hand next the blade, whereas 
in this one respect I am ambidextrous. As we had to go 
dead in the teeth of a heavy south wind and I was “‘bow 
paddle,” I had no easy task to keep our craft in hand. Our 
paddle ended, we found the geese sitting in great rafts close 
to their feeding grounds, which meant that we were late. 
Sam said they must be driven out. Accordingly I took the 
rifle and a package of cartridges, he accompanying me with 
a shotgun, and we guined a point on the shore about 300 
yards from the nearest flock. 

The person who never tried may consider it no feat at all 
to kill two or three of those geese with a rifle; but when he 
sees how near it is possible to come to a goose and not hit; 
how faint a hairbreadth’s difference in the elevation will 
cause him to shoot over or short of it; what a forest of 
necks a bullet can pass through without touching one, and 
what a tough thing a goose is anyway, he will wonder that 
one is ever bagged in that way at all, I have made a care 
ful calculation, and I find that killing shots, with me, 
average about one in fifty (I am not joking), and hits about 
one in fifteen; yet can ona still day, at 150 yards, send 
ball after ball into a tree six inches in diameter. 

On this occasion the first bullet, dead against the wind, 
dropped short, the second splashed up the water right among 
them, the third raised such a commotion on the edge of the 
ice that they did not consider themselves safe uatil they had 
put a mile between themselves and us. Each time I fired 
the flock would rise and drop a little further away. Sam 
selected a site for a blind, and we were on our way back to 
the canoe, he being about 100 yards ahead, when we espied 
the geese coming, laboring heavily against the wind. He 
took a willow tree, I lay on my back, but as they put a hay 
barn in their line ef flight, he ran about eighty yards and 
gained the barn easily. As they came over him he doubled 
up the rearmost, but catching his wings he sailed out over 
the lake, the other two crooking their necks and settling, as 
he settled, till he went down, when they alighted by his 
side. I tried one of them with the rifle and knocked out a 
few feathers, but he never winced. We shouldered the 


TWO NIGHTS ON THE DUG-WAY. 


N EAR the point where the waters of Grand Lake de- 
rE bouche into the Biver St. John, the latter describes a 
reversed curve, something the shape of the letter S. This is 
called ‘‘No man’s friend,” because vessels have to beat at 
some point in it no matter which way they are going or in 
what direction the wind. At the lower part of the curve, 
just where it reverses, a narrow intervale bank separates the 
river from Foshay’s Lake, a lagoon, joined to the river by a 
barrow mouth about three miles further down. Here, when 
the water rises about four feet, the river makes a ‘‘cut off” 
at a low place in the bank, part of its waters rushing into 
the lake with great velocity. This passuge is known as 
the Dug-way. Between this and the mouth of Foshay’s 
Lake, forming a sort of island when the water is up, are 
hundreds of acres of bottom lands comprising nearly every- 
thing from the broad, level meadow, cutting three tons of 
hay to the acre, to the apparently bottomless slough and im- 
penetrable thicket. Only two families live on this tract of 
land, and during the freshet season they are, to quote the 
words of a local Solon Briggs, ‘‘like John the Baptist on the 
island Juan Fernandez.” A large part of this tract belongs 
to the Scovil estate, and a ‘‘muchly wanted” man who made 
a big figure on Wall street for a time and whose name is still 
green in the memory of New Yorkers, was one of the heirs. 
The grass on this was formerly rented to neighboring farmers, 
and my father, who lives eight miles away, once leased the 
Dug-way block for four years. Here is where I got my first 
taste of camp life. 

Never will I forget the little lean-to ‘‘wick-y-up” in the 
big grove of elm, willow and maple, the bracing effect of the 
cool September air, the delicious taste of the meals we ate 
there, and most of all, the shooting in the early evening, as 
ducks flew back and forth from the lake, for as a ‘‘fly-way” 
the Dug-way was then, as now, unequaled by any place I 
know of in this province. And we do not have to look far 
for a reason. On the opposite side of the river, here about 
half a mile wide, is another tract of land similar to that just 
described; and this low open pass is a natural highway from 
the one to the other. In the early spring hundreds of geese 
harbor here for nearly a month, and during a heavy south 
wind the bank of the Dug-way is a sure place for a shot 
sometime between 4 and 11 P. M.; yet the small number of 
casualties in the great goose army is truly surprising. It was 
for the fap of increasing the mortuary list, in some of 
their brigades or platoons, that Sam and I were ensconced in 
a blind, behind a huge drift log, on the evening of April 20. 
(Now, don’t, I beg of you, brother sportsmen, come down on 
us like a ton of brick for spring shooting, we don’t kill many, 
and the geese don’t visit us in the fall) To the south of us 
was the lake, and out in the middle were a few geese. A 
crescent of trees, concave side toward us, started at the river 
bank, nearly a half mile below, and terminated in Long 
Point in the middle of the lake. On either side of a break 
in this line, about eighty yards wide, was a blind. On the 
-lake shore, less than 200 yards away, was a clump of red 
willows, on the top of which a wisp of hay appeared to have 
accidentally caught; but beneath, the sharp eye could detect 
a boy, small in size, but prodigious in the amount of mischief 
he was capable of doing if geese came in range. 

By the stone abutments of a fence out on the marsh two 
more blinds were built, while near the lake but far from any 
cover was another man concealed in a small hay-blind. The 
air was perfectly calm. The sun was close to the horizon 
when the first flock came in sight a mile away, now coming 
directly toward us, now swerving as if they would pass far 
out of gunshot. They came provokingly near, and then 

ssed right over that little wisp of hay on the willows. 

avie’s first barrel missed fire, which so disconcerted him 
that they were out of range before he got in hissecond. All 
quiet for half an hour. Suddenly the few on the ice rose, 
swinging round, passed close to the eastern side of the break 
or ‘‘lead” before mentioned, on Long Point. There were 
two diminutive puffs of smoke, like a double whiff from a 
ten cent cigar, and two of the flock were placed to the credit 
of Pilkington’s 16-bore, Lamont’s 12 on the opposite side 
failing to call any down. To some this would be convinc- 
ing proof of the superiority of a 16 over a 12 for guose shoot- 
ing, but it only proves that a 16 when geese are in range is 
more deadly than a12 when they are not. Another fact 
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canoe and carried it the hundred yards that separated the 
river from the lake. 1 could write quite a chapter on the 
cussedness of wounded wildfowl (or perhaps I should say 
‘the instinct of self-preservation”), but for diving, staying 
under, skulking, and all the tricks practiced by them, I 
would unhesitatingly award the goose the palm. We got 
between this fellow and the ice and let him worry for a 
while. He would sometimes stay under two minutes, but 
at last he appeared within sixty feet of the boat. A charge 
of SSSG from me and a dose of BB from Sam brought 
him to bag, but he lived fifteen minutes after that, and then 
only succumbed to treatment that the strongest constitu- 
tioned goose would fail to withstand. When I fired, the 
recvil unlocked the breech of the gun, aud the brass shell 
slid out and dropped in the canoe; no harm done, but not 
‘‘unco pleasant.’”’ Greener’s patent ejector will please take 
a back seat. This incident had its effect on the shooting 
later in the evening, though [ ‘‘turned off” the ejector by 
wedging a piece of wood between the locking trigger and 
its guard. 

On a little tongue of Jand at the mouth of the Dug-way, 
we turned over our boat and built a blind on the lee side after 
covering it with hay. The wind was still blowing a gale, 
but the night was beautifully clear. The moon was in that 
phase which the schoolmaster taught us to name ‘‘gibbons,” 
though I must admit I have never seen the word in print 
since; and gladly seize on my first opportunity to ‘get it 
off.” We sat in the blind up to 11 P. M., and did not see a 
goose. But the ours were not dull or monotonous. Black 
ducks whizzed through the air incessantly, and we saw one 
woodcock und quite a number of snipe.- Just dark, two 
wood ducks (so Sam said) went skimming around, like mag- 
nified bats, close to our blind. They kept up their little 
game of ace dash, dive and dart, for about half an hour. 
A pair of field mice got into the hay of our blind and shared 
our vigil. The wind manufactured a sort of olian harp 
out of the ends of bank grass that hung down between the 
stem and stern of the canoe and the ground, for the bilge 
was all the part that touched, add to this the musical coo- 
hank-honk of from 600 to 800 geese about a mile away, and 
any sportsman will readily see that we were not lonesome. 
Sam was smoking, I was dreamily contemplating the lights 
of Gagetown which some facetious American said was ‘‘the 
only finished city he ever saw,” when a single sharp, clear 
honk sounded about 200 yards to windward, and we were on 
our knees in a trice. Already I could see the dark line of 
the oncoming flock, about twenty in number. Sam made 
frantic efforts to get the cover off the locks of his 14-bore 
muzzleloader, but they were on us before he was ready. I 
caught the leader, followed his flight for a second, and gave 
it to him, but though we heard the shot ‘‘spat’ on his 
feathers he did not even change his course. They passed 
over a blind’ occupied by the only shooters except us that 
were on the Dug-way that night, and got a salute from an 
8-bore and a 14, but none fell. The boys went home. 

For two hours the air was full of geese, the number in the 
flocks ranging from three to a dozen. Sam took the leader 
of the second bunch and I the rearmost. Mine pitched into 
the lake. his went down the Dug-way, but we got neither. 
In less than a minute three came down the wind like an ex- 
press train, and having a shell in, I covered the foremost 
and be dropped like a stone. To shorten the story, out of 
six geese downed from that blind, we took home one. We 
stayed till morning, hoping to recover some of the wounded, 
but were not successful. 

After the moon went down the air grew more chilly, and 
to add to our discomfort the water was rising rapidly and 
threatened to soak through the hay in the bottom of the 
blind. A lunch of goose breast sandwich helped to make 
the position more tolerable. Sam hoped that, if we kept 
still the geese would settle near enough to give us a shot at 
daylight. I could not move without being saluted with 
‘*Keep still, can’t you? Don’t you know they can see the 
least motion 100 yards off, no matter how dark it is?” [ 
didn’t know anything of the kind, and have uot learned it 
yet. About every ten minutes he would draw out a match 
and light his pipe, making a series of flash lights that could 
be seen half a mile off, but a goose couldn’t see that, oh no. 
The rear of the blind was so open that our heads were above 
it all the time, yet dawn revealed a flock on that side within 
eighty yards of us. 

They came closer at first, but as they commenced to feed 
away again, my companion grew uneasy. ‘They are out of 
shotgun range, give ’em a careful shot from the rifie and 
you'll get one.” ‘‘How can I deliver a careful shot when 
I’m shivering so that the hobnails are dropping out of my boot 
soles?’ ‘‘O! well,then, we'll give em a salute with the 
shotguns.” We fired the salute, and every goose acknowl- 
edged it by many graceful waves of its wings. 

hus ended a hunt that I enjoyed thoroughly, though the 
pleasure was somewhat marred by the number of cripples 
we made, for { like to kill cleanly or not at all. I never 
got hold of a gun that had too much ‘“‘shake.” I want the 
shot and ‘‘plenty of them” at that, to go where I am, and if 
the aim is incorrect, I am ready to abide by the consequence. 
I don’t want a ‘‘comprehensive” weapon. Therefore, for 
geese, large shot, such as I used the evening in question, in 
a medium-bore gun, is a delusion. The occasional kills 
made at long range will not make up for the vexatious misses 
at short. BB is about the right thing, then, if you wound 
mortally, pellets enough will strike the game to bring it 
down at once, while with buckshot and kindred sizes you 
can only hope for two or three to strike, and they may not 
touch any vital part. L. I. FLOweEr. 


ADIRONDACK DEER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have spent some time during the past thirty days in 
Potter and McKean counties, Pa., and have talked with 
hunters, hotel men, and Jand surveyors about the increase of 
deer in those counties since hounding has been prohibited by 
law. All agree that it has proved a wise and humane act 
and that the deer have increased rapidly. One gentleman, 
a land agent for the Keating lands, who has been through 
the wild lands camping and surveying weeks at a time each 
summer and fall, the past twenty-two years, told me that the 
deer were as abundant in some places now as they were 
twenty years ago, and much more so than they were eight 
years ago, This gentleman speaks of what he has seen and 
from an unbiased standpoint, as he neither uses rod nor gun. 

Some persons will keep flinging out wrong ideas about the 
hounding act passed at Albany last. winter, but I am fully 
satisfied its benefits will be admitted by nearly all who have 
a chance to know inside five years, “Still-hunting will be 
anes attacked by those who wish to run deer with hounds 
and kill them in the water, It holds true that not near as 


many will be killed by the former as used to be by the latter 
method. If a guide loses a few days’ work which he 
formerly had in hounding he can more than make it up in 
November, if he is a good still-hunter, as four or five deer 
will make up for the time formerly used in killing many 
more than that number. Why? One reason as follows: The 
larger portion of driven deer are unfit for market, especially 
if September and October are warm, while still-hunted veni- 
son, if killed in November, is good and brings the best price. 

For sportsmen who wish a deer or two for their own use 
there is only one way, and that is still-hunting. 

WELLSVILLE, N. Y. 


BEAR DOGS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The article on bear dogs tempts me to say something on 
the subject. When I was a lad not yet in my teens I was 
sent to live with my grandparents in a far-back settlement 
in Vermont, where bears were very plenty. Grandfather 
was a ‘“‘mighty hunter” and had several sons, chips of the 
old block. They owned a small black cur, of less than 
twenty pounds’ weight, that took to hunting bears of its own 
accord, and treed several before he was a year old. Cutting 
logs for the sawmill that grandfaither owned kept the boys 
most of the time in the woods, where the dog always fol- 
lowed. On getting scent of a bear Hero would follow it up 
noiselessly till within biting distance; then came a torrent of 
sound more like screeching than barking, a sound he gave 
forth only when near a bear, at the same time getting in his 
work nipping the bear’s heels as often as possible and jump- 
ing one side to avoid the bear’s paw. The bear thus wor- 
ried would soon tree, and the dog’s tune would change. All 
this was well understood by the boys, and us soon as Hero’s 
bark was heard they started with the old flint-lock Kentucky 
rifle, and bruin soon came tumbling down. As soon as 
large enough to hold a gun I was allowed to take a turn 
shooting, and many a bear I ‘‘potted.” The dog never got 
a scratch, and died of old age with forty-two bears to his 
credit. This was the only good bear dog I ever saw, and, 
like Topsy, he ‘‘growed so.” Such a dog to-day would be 
worth the price of a small farm, and I would be willing to 
pay it for one. BRANDON. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I remember once, with a little enthusiasm, of saying in a 
private letter, which you clipped, something like this, that 
“T never knew an ardent sportsman that was not brave in 
war and a gentle, kind man in peace and at home.” Let a 
man love the creatures below us, and he finds a never- 
failing source of happiness and much more to live for. 
“Pious Jeems” could come among the old ‘‘bar hunters” of 
cur mountains, whose professions are now gone, and with 
his good-natured eloquence make tears to be shed equal to a 
camp-meeting. I have been told that some of our latest 
bear hunters here used with success cross on the shepherd 
and foxhound. I can remember the savage dogs of old 
hunters, perhaps cross on the bull and hound. The dogs 
that answered to Pious’s terriers were cross on the courage- 
ous little fice and cur. Dogs are like men, little and big; 
some will fight and some won’t; and | have always heard it 
related that the beardog came from no particular race or 
stock. GRAEME. 

SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA. 


ILLINOIS GAME WARDEN LAW. 


OLLOWING is the text of the law enacted by the Legis- 
: lature of Illinois providing game wardens: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of 
Illinois represented in the General Assembly, That the Gov- 
ernor of the State shall appoint three game wardens, one 
from each of the three largest cities in the State, whose term 
of office shall be for two years from the time of taking 
effect of this act or until their successor or successors are 
appointed; said game wardens shall receive no salary from 
the State for their services, but shall receive a portion of the 
fines and proceeds of sale as hereinafter provided. : 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of such game wardens to 
prosecute persons and corporations having in their possession 
game, deer, wildfowl and birds contrary to law, as herein- 
— provided, and also to enforce the game laws of this 

tate. 

Sec. 3. If said game wardens or either of them has reason 
to believe or does believe, that any person or corporation has 
in his or their possession, contrary to law, any game, deer, 
wildfowl, or bird, it shall be the duty of such game wardens 
to go before any justice of the peace in the county and make 
affidavit of that fact; said justice shall thereupon issue a 
search warrant against the person or corporation so com- 
plained of, directed to any constable of the county, com- 
manding him to proceed at once and search for said game, 
deer, wildfowl or bird, and upon finding the same, to seize 
and take possession of the same and keep it until further 
ordered by the justice; said constable shall also read said 
warrant to the owner or person in whose possession said 
game, deer, wildfow] or bird is found. 

Said warrant shall be substantially as follows: 

STATE OF ILLINOIS, ) _ . 

Jadetens County, **" 

To any Constable of said county: You are hereby com- 
manded to search (here describe place), and seize and take 
possession of, and hold, any game, deer, wildfowl or bird 
found there; and you (here name owner, or person, or cor- 
poration in whose possession game is found), are hereby 
notified to appear before me, at my office, in (here locate 
office), on (here state time of trial), and show cause why the 
game, deer, wildfowls or birds should not be sold, and the 
proceeds thereof distributed as required by law. 

(Date of warrant). (Signature of Justice), 

Justice of the Peace. 

Which said warrant should be returned within not less 
than twelve, nor more than twenty-four hours from the date 
thereof. 

Src. 4. At the time mentioned in said warrant, said justice 
shall proceed to hear and determine whether said game, deer, 
wildfowl, or bird, was in the — of the person or 
corporation, con to- law, and if said justice finds that 
said game, deer, wildfowl, or bird was in the possession of 
the defendant contrary to law, then said justice shall enter 
judgment against the defendant, and order a sale of the game, 
deer, wildfowl or bird seized; but if said justice shall find 
that the possession of said deer, wildfowl or bird, was not 
contrary to law, then the judgment of the court shall be that 
the same be returned to the person or corporation from whom 
the same was taken. 

Szc. 5. In case of a judgment and order of sale as speci- 
fied in section four, then said constable shall at once post 


two notices, one at the justice’s office and one at the place of 
sale, specifying in each notice the time and place of sale, 
not less than five hours from the date of judgment, also a 
description of the game, deer, or wildfowl to be sold; said 
place of sale shall be upon the principal produce street or 
market of the city; said constable shall at the time and place 
mentioned in said notices sell said game, deer, wildfow]l, or 
bird at public auction to the highest bidder for cash, and at 
once pay the proceeds of such sale into the justice’s court; 
said constable shall give to the purchaser a certificate of 
purchase, in which shall be a particular description of the 
game sold, together with date of sale. 

Sec 6. Said justice shall, as soonas the proceeds of sale 
are paid into his court, deduct the amount of his costs, to- 
gether with the constable’s costs, and distribute the balance as 
follows: One-half shall be paid to the game warden, which 
shall be kept by him for his services, and one-half paid into 
the county treasury for the benefit of the school fund. 

Src. 6. Said game wardens shall each make wn annual 
report to the Governor, showing the number and kind of 
game, deer, wildfow! and birds seized and what disposition 
— made of them, and the amount of the proceeds of the 
sales, 

Src. 8. Game wardens shall not be liable for any damage 
or costs sustained by any person or corporatiou by reason 
of the wrongful seizure of game, deer, wildfowl or birds 
under this act: Provided, however, that the enforcement of 
this act shaJl in no wise prevent prosecutions of persons or 
corporations for violations of the game laws of this State. 





“SrauncH on Port.” — Augusta, Ga.—Now for an 
oddity. I was talking to my friend Dr. H., of this place, a 
few days ago, about the queer positions dogs take in pvint- 
ing, and he said Jast fall his pointer was running very fast 
down wind, when he ran square into a covey of birds, flush- 
ing four of them before he got the scent at all. The whir of 
their wings attracted his attention at once, and he stopped 
so suddenly as to fall down. In this position, with his feet 
up in the air, lying on his back with his head turned to one 
side and fearing to change his position, he actually re- 
mained for five minutes, pointing the birds until tae Doctor 
flushed and shot at them. As the Doctor is a strictly truth- 
ful man, and besides had no reason to ‘‘tell a bigger yarn” 
than I could, I believed him, but have you ever heard of 
such a thing being done before?—O.xp H. 


MoveMENTs oF Bay Birps.—Philadelphia.—The first 
coming bay birds are just beginning to show themselves on 
the New Jersey coast. The flights are not large; only strag- 
glers have appeared. Look out for big flights after the next 
change in the weather; astorm will bring them. Some grass 
plovers are this week passing over Philadelphia at night. It 
is a little early for them, but by the Ist of August we shall 
hear many more.—Homo. 





“In Canoor’—An expressive slang phrase in use by all 
classes here as an opprobrious epithet; meaning a concerted 
partnership or conspiracy to do some illegal act, or, at least, 
one that is not open or fair. Worcester puts it too narrow 
and a little too strong (for us) when he says, ‘‘Particularly 
a party of men engaged in a predatory excursion.” ‘‘Ca- 
hoots” not used.—GRAEME (Southwest Virginia). ; 


JAMES CuMMINGS DrowNnEp.—Utica, July 26.—James 
Cummings, age sixty, a well-known Adirondack guide, was 
drowned in Jack’s Lake Saturday evening while swimming 
after a drifting boat. 


New JeRsEY Wooncock.—Brick Church, N. J., July 27. 
—Woodcock have been very scarce here this season, the 
greatest number bagged by one man being five.—G. D. L. 





Camp Sire Hlicherings. 


“That reminds me.” 
157. 


OUR miles east of Connecticut Lake, Magalloways 
Mountain rises above its waters 1,000 feet. A few 
years ago, on its slope roamed one of the largest specimens 
of the moose family. The old fellow had escaped from the 
crust hunters for many years, and the Deacon and friends 
resolved to try him once. Old Bose, an experienced moose 
dog, the Deacon’s property, must go, no yelping curs would 
be equal to the task, when once the bull was out of bis yard, 
en route for some more sec!uded resort. Many weary miles 
of lake and forest before the first floats were found. I need 
not describe the exciting chase. Bose did his work in a 
style approved by those who are fond of dog-chewed venison, 
and the bull was compelled to halt and prepare a ‘‘bed” to 
drive away his tormentor. Bose sat down to wait for the 
Deacon, as usual. But his blood was up. He had tasted 
blood, and hardly restrained his anxiety for the coming 
hunters. The bull was now prepared to meet him, and the 
tempting nose was not long to be resisted. Bose, just to 
show off, did take hold. ‘‘Land sakes,” said the Deacon, 
‘‘you’d orter see him fly.” * The nose passed him to the fore, 
and that to the hind foot, and with ribs crushed and nearly 
lifeless Bose lay on the crust fifteen feet away. There was 
no delay on the Deacon’s part to avenge the death of him 
who had shared his dinners and blanket in many a moose 
hunt. After the hide was removed from the moose.and 
supper, eaten from the sirloin, the boys were ‘‘hugging the 
muskeeter smudge” as the Deacon remarked, for the night 
was bitter cold. The Deacon prepared for bed and first en- 
cased himself in blanket, then rolled the moose hide around 
him, several feet away from the others. Daylight and break- 
fast came, but all was quiet in the moose bide, save for an 
occasional grunt. A call did not arouse the object under the 
fir tree, and a vigorous tug at the unwieldly mass awakened 
the boys to the fact that the ‘‘muskeeter smudge” must aid 
them if they wished to see the Deacon. The object was 
drawn up to the fire and the Deacon was slowly thawed out 

to take another look at the remains of Old Bose. 

NeEp Norton. 





158. 

Reading the experiences in the columns of your valuable 
paper lately on battery and sinkbox shooting reminds me 
of what my friend, a thorough sportsman, told me happened 
to him a few years ago. On a certain Friday early in the 
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spring, in company with two others, he started for a famous 
marsh in Northern Llinois for a few days’ sport. As is usu- 
ally the case, the spring rains had filled it full and much of 
the cover used in the fall was under water. Not being able 
to find boats for all, my friend accepted the use of a large 
barrel which a gentleman had sunk the fall before for his 
stand. My friend was filled with joy as he thought of the 
advantage he would have over his chums for ene day at 
least, and before going to bed Saturday night had counted 
his bag for the next day. Early in the morning he started 
for the barrel, being rowed out to it by a friend, who then 
left, saying he would stop for him in the evening. He had 
scarcely begun his slaughter of the unsuspecting ducks be- 
fore the wind, blowing from the south, freshened into a gale, 
and he found the water was backing up. Soon the waves 
rose high enough to wash in the barrel, and instead of knock- 
ing down the ducks he must bail out the water. The more 
he bailed the higher rose the waves. Finally he was com- 
pelled to roost on top of the barrel. It was at this time his 
melodious voice might have been heard over the roar of the 
waves, but all in vain, the friend ‘‘had left for pastures 
new.” After deliberating a while, he concluded that dis- 
cretion was the better part of valor. Removing his cart- 
ridge belt and holding it and his gun high in the air, he took 


‘‘a header” and slid off his roost into the marsh, bound for 


the shanty a mile away. As he arose, blowing the water out 
of his mouth, he vowed never to shoot from a barrel again. 
NrMkop. 


Sea and River ishing. 
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LARGE-MOUTH AND SMALL-MOUTH. 


Ediior Forest and Stream: 


It was with great pleasure that I read a defense of the 
large-mouth black bass by the ‘‘philosopher of the Bigosh,” 


in a recent number of the Forest AND STREAM, in which 
the palm is awarded to the large-mouth, on account of its 
rising so much more freely to the fly than the small-mouth. 
This is exactly my experience, and the mere fact of one fish 
taking the fly better than another settles at once, without an 
instant’s doubt, which is the best fish in the mind of a fly- 
fisherman. 

For many years it has been the fashion among many anglers 
to decry and run down the large-mouth and extol the small- 
mouth. I have noticed that many of these writers fish in 
New York and Ohio, in Lakes Champlain and Erie. The 
cat is let out of the bag when one comes to examine their 
way of angling. They either troll or still-fish or perhaps 
cast the minnow, and more often than not they fish from a 
boat. Now if there is one axiom in angling it is the superi- 
ority of fly-fishing (casting the fly, not trolling with flies) 
over any kind of bait-fishing. Brothers of the bait and 
trolling rods, there is no use of your protesting, any one who 


is unprejudiced and can use the fly-rod never will take up 


bait-fishing or trolling with the spoon when he can avoid 
it. There is no comparison between the two kinds of fish- 
ing. Again, any way of fishing that requires the help of a 
man (be he boatman, guide or any one else) besides the 
angler himself is not such high sport as where the angler has 
to depend on himself alone, on his own skill, and on his 
knowledge of the game he is after. Therefore trolling out 
of a boat with a man to row, as is practiced on Lake Erie 
and other places for small-mouth black bass, is inferior to 
casting the fly from the bank for large-mouths. 

Often you will read attacks on fly-fishermen, hints that 
so and so will make a great pretense of fly-fishing, but when 
out of sight will use the fin of a trout or a worm on his fly- 
hook. ny man who will condescend to such practices 
should be drummed out of the ranks of fly-fishermen. I 
have been an angler for many years, and I can truthfully say 
that I have never stooped so low as to use anything but the 
fly, pure and simple, when fly-fishing. I would consider it 
dishonorable and a disgrace to my rod to puta worm on 
when trout fishing. I heard a good sportsman say the other 
day that the difference between fly-fishing and bait-fishing 
was the same as shooting a partridge flying and potting a 
covey on the ground. This may be far-fetched, but there is 
a good deal of truth init. But enough of this long digres- 
sion. 

My experience has been the same as the author of the 
Bigosh papers with the small-mouth and large-mouth. I 
have caught the large mouth black bass from the southern 
part of Louisiana, through most of the Gulf States, and 
northward, and I have always found that they not only rise 
splendidly to the fly, but that I have caught as big ones as 
by bait-fishing. On the other hand, the small-mouth does 
not take the fly freely (remember I am speaking of legitimate 
fly-fishing, not trolling with flies), and it is but the small ones 
that take it at all, as arule. The big-sized small-mouthsare 
seldcm caught that way. Four years ago I saw a number of 
complaints about the black bass not being a reliable fish for 
the fly, etc., but nearly all these articles were from Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Ohio, and referred to the small-mouth. 
If the writers had tried the large-mouth they would prob- 
ably have changed their opinions. I have caught the large- 
mouth black bass in running waters, in ponds and in lakes. 
Swift running water is the best for fiy-fishing. The state- 
ment that they invariably like mud and weeds, and go no- 
where else, is simply not true. 

I have —_ t the large-mouth in the Amite, in East Baton 
Rouge Parish, La., as clear and pure ariver as any trout 
stream Il ever saw in New England or Canada, and J have 
fished when a boy in many of the waters of that section. 
The upper Ouachita, in Arkansas, is another clear stream 
and is ful] of them, as are all the clear rivers and creeks 
through the piny woods in Alabama and Mississippi. I 
was glad to see a defense of the large-mouth by *‘Salmon 
Roe,” of Newport, Ark., a short time since in the Forrest 
AND STREAM. | have fished in many of the streams of ‘‘Old 
Rackensack,” and agree with al] of “Salmon Roe’s” state- 
ments as to the merits of the large-mouth. The large-mouth 
is just as gamy when hooked (if not more so) than the small- 
mouth. Iu saying this I am backed by the authority on the 
black bass, Dr. Henshall, who in his “Book of the Black 
Bass,” writes: 

“There is a widespread and prevalent notion that the 
small-mouthed bass is the ‘game’ par eacellence, but I doubt 
if this distinction is well founded. In common with most 
anglers I at one time shared this belief, but from a long 
series of observations I am now of the opinion that the large- 
mouthed bass, all things being equal, displays as much pluck 





and exhibits as untiring fighting qualities as its small- 
mouthed congener.” 

Whenever the merits of two game fish come up for dis- 
cussion there is one simple question that will decide at once 
their respective merits; and that is—which takes the artificial 
fly the best? CyYRTONYX. 

Fort Stanton, New Mexico. 


THE MINNESOTA LAKE PARK REGION. 


i be any of your readers wish to borrow ‘‘sucease of 
trouble,” let them gather together their fishing kit and 
spend a week or two at some of the numerous lakes around 
Detroit City, Minnesota. ‘‘Wawayanda” has sung the 
praises of Loughborough, and ‘Kingfisher’ is now chanting 
a pean anent Carp Lake, but some day, when the divine 
afflatus seizes me in its irresistible grip, I shall blow a 
Pyrrhic blast about the Lake Park Region of Minnesota, 
that wil] make them pale their ineffectual fires. I could tell 
of one modest angler who took sixty-two bass—smallest 24, 
largest 44 pounds—ip three half-day fishings, besides pick- 
erel, pike-perch galore, and who, had he been a ‘‘tish hog,” 
could have doubled, yea, trebled the slaughter. Come try 
the hospitality of Colburn, of the Hotel Minnesota, or of the 
St. Louis Club House, three miles down the lake, or, if ye be 
true anglers, leave the town behind, take a boat down 
Pelican River, through Lakes Saliie and Melissa, into Lake 
Pelican, and if black bass and wild raspberries don’t surfeit 
your soul, drop me a line and I'll come down, swear you to 
secrecy, blindfold your eyes, and take you ‘‘over hill, over 
dale, through bush, through brier,” to Witch Lake, original 
and unknown, save to Fidus Achates and myself. There be 
Micropterus salmoides and M. dolomiew lurking in wait for 
the wriggling shiner or the speckled frog; there the great 
lake pickerel, savagely impatient for the glittering spoon, 
and apt to smash the treble hook with the first clutch of his 
iron jaw; there the croppie, alias the Campbellite, alias the 
newlight, alias the bream, alias the roach, alias the ‘‘pot- 
kiver,’’ who, if he be of the regulation weight of a pound 
or a pound and a half, will give your six-ounce rod all it 
wants to do to turn him, and who, if you give him the 
chance, will take a coachman, a professor or a red ibis with 
all the fierce dash and vigor of Salmo salvelinus himself. 

I went down to Detroit chiefly to try a new rod which I 
had just finished—handle 18 inches of red cedar, two joints 
of bethabara, total length 84 feet, weight 64 ounces. The 
first three fish I struck were, respectively, a four-pound 
bass, an eight-pound pickerel, and a six-pound pike-perch. 
To test the rod | gave the pickerel the butt with full vigor; 
result, I am aching now for a fish large enough to break that 
rod. Split bamboo is good, lancewood is bettcr, but, as my 
boatman yelled in ecstasy, ‘‘Hain’t that bath-berry a daisy.” 
For years have I been seeking the ne plus ultra, the seek-no- 
further, the Ultima Thule, as it were, of a rod, and now I 
cry ‘‘Eureka!” MHenceforward and forever I am the cham- 
pion of bethabara. At Detroit some of us tested the betha- 
bara, the split bamboo, lanceweod and greenheart. The four 
rods were ‘‘pretty much of a muchness” in weight and 
length. Each one was clamped at the butt, so that seven 
feet were clear. A four-ounce weight was then attached to 
each tip, and the deflection from the horizontal measured. 
Result—split bamboo 73 inches, lancewood 5 inches, betha- 
bara 44, greenheart 4. The weights were allowed to remain 
on eight hours, then removed, and the permanent deflection 
measured. Split bamboo 3 inches, lancewood 24, greenheart 
1}, bethabara finch. Stiffness and elasticity combined, you 
see, ahead of all the others. It has one drawback; it’s the 
meanest wood to work that ever taxed the patience of a saint 
—or a fisherman. Nothing but patience and a wood rasp is 
of any avail. To try to reduce it by a plane, drawing knife 
or spoke shave, is but vanity and vexation of spirit. 

While staying at the St. Louis club house, a German ac- 
quaintance from St. Louis was fishing a few yards from 
shore, using live minnows. Time after time his line would 
steal slowly out, but when he struck he failed to hook his 
fish. Disgusted at last, he spit upon his hands, took a firm 
grip of his pole, and the next time struck savagely and 
hooked something. Those who were watching from the 
shore were sure, from the resistance shown, that he must 
have hooked a muskallonge, but soon yielding to the steady 
pull, there appeared above water, first a long Dill, then a 
spaky neck, and then the water was lashed to a foam by 
what appeared to be waving wings and splashing feet. 
The astonished fisherman, with a gasp of, ‘‘Mein Gott! it ish 
de devil!” dropped his line and retreated to the other end of 
the boat, while the uncanny thing at the other end of the 
line gave a great flop. There was a momentary turmoil, 
and away, with a diabolic ‘‘Ha! ha!” sailed a loon, with 
twenty feet of good fish line streaming from his bill. Not 
having seen the occurrence myself, I can’t, of course, swear 
to the truth, but those who know A. B, Bowman, of St. 
Louis; Samuel Spalding, of Chicago; Van Tyle, of Cleve- 
land, or Filley, of St. Louis, know their word is as good as 
any man’s, and they are my authority. H. P. Urrorp. 





PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


wt HEEPSHEAD are biting well at Great Egg Harbor Bay 
KJ this week. Boats from Somers Point are bringing 
in many. They are taken at the old wreck near the inlet. 
The ice of last winter it is said carried out the bass in the 
Brandywine, and the fishing there this season is poor. Steps 
have been taken by ex-Sheriff Thomas Henderson, of Union 
Furnace, Huntington county, Pa., toward indicting the pro- 
prietors of the Tyrone paper mills, for polluting the Juniata 
River with poisonous chemicals from their works. Thousands 
of bass have been killed and the mortality of the cattle 
watered in the stream has been so great that the farmers have 
had to keep their flocks from going near it. 

A meeting of the State Fishery Commission was held at 
Harrisburg on July 22, to arrange for the distribution of 
the $25,000 appropriation lately made by the Pennsylvania 
State Legislature. It was apportioned as follows: For a 
whitefish hatchery at Erie, $5,000; for the improvement of 
the western hatchery at Corry, $1,000; for the erection of a 
fishway at Columbia Dam, $9,000, and for current expenses 
for 1885 and 1886, $10,000. Messrs. Gay, Duncan and 
Porter were appointed to arrange for the Erie hatchery and 
improvements at Corry, and Messrs, Spangler, Derr, Mc- 
Ginnis and Gay to procure plans, etc., for the fishway at 
Columbia. 

The corresponding secretary was ordered to communicate 
with the sheriffs and commissioners of the counties border- 
ing on the Delaware, Susquehanna and Schuylkill rivers, 
with a view of having existing fish laws more strictly carried 
out, and to consult with the Attorney General in regard to 


the 21st was ushered in by a cold wave from the north, 
a bass bit that day nor the two days following. 







the legality of the claim of the Reading Railroad for repairs 
to the fishway now at Columbia Dam. 
Important arrangements for the employment of fish war- 


dens on the Susquehanna, Delaware and Juniata were made. 


The move made by ex-Sheriff Henderson against the Tyrone 


paper mills grew out of the late activity of our State Com- 
missioners, and an opportunity will be given the paper 


manufacturers to abate the nuisance. If this is not done 
action will be at once taken. No bluefish appeared at Bar- 
negat this week. Homo. 


BASS HIBERNATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


The cause of the hibernation of black bass seems to be 


attracting the attention of many of the readers of Forest 


AND STREAM. With us this fish is considered extremely 


sensitive to cold, ceasing to bite immediately on the appear- 
ance of cold winds, both in the spring and fall. 
tration: 


One illus- 
The 20th of October bass had been biting freely off 
the east end of Middle Island, Lake Erie. The ee of 

ot 
On the 24th 
the wind changed to the south, with a rise in the thermom- 
eter of 20°. Immediately the bass gave abundant signs of 
life and sport; schools of a hundred or more at a time could 
be seen breaking water around the boat, so voracious as to 
often seize the bare hook or lead sinker. During the period 
of absence of this fish the pike-perch and herring (C. clupei- 


Jformis) were caught daily in great numbers, the fall in tem- 


perature seeming to have no effect upon them. 

It does not seem possible that a lack of food has any con- 
nection with the hibernation of this fish; ninety per cent. of 
its food here, and especially around the islands at the head 
of the lake, is made up of the lake shiner (Alburuus vulgaris). 
It is rare you find any other food in their stomachs, and it 
is the principal bait used to lure them. To be sure, they 
will take crawfish, silver spoons, artificial flies of the red 
ibis and black ephemeral stripe, frogs and helgramites. One 
of the best baits | ever tried is a bit of pork rind, cut out 
ininnow-shape and fastened on the hook with a bit of copper 
wire. It has the advantage of lasting two or three days, 
certainly a great comfort to the unscientilic angler, when 
this individual counts up the largest score at night. The 
general conclusion is that black bass are not as particular 
about food as reported, but for steady diet the bass prefers 
the shiner. It is silvery, toothsome and easily digested; is 
found in schools of countless millions every day in the yeat, 
and furnishes the bait for pike-perch and other winter fishes, 
but no bass are taken at such times in these places, though 
abundant in the right season. 

As soon as the late fall storms from the north chill the 
waters down to 45° Fahr., the black bass hibernate in great 
numbers among the rocks and places sheltered from the 
action of the waves in rivers and estuaries, where the water 
weed (Hlodea canadensis) abounds he, in company with 
the large-mouthed, straw bass and sunfish (Pomotis) are 
found in great masses taking their winter’s sleep. This 
water weed grows on and near the surface in great sub- 
merged masses, so dense as to arrest the passage of a skiff or 
hunting boat through it. With the first heavy frosts it sinks 
to the bottom and forms a perfect bed for all the hibernating 
fishes. Here they pack in such numbers that twenty to 
thirty barrels of fish have been taken at a single haul of the 
seine through the ice. On one occasion, as 1 am credibly in- 
formed, seventy-five barrels were taken from one of these 
beds in two days’ fishing within an area of three acres, cov- 
ered with this sunken weed. All had to be brought to the 
surface of the ice with the imbedded fish. None of the non- 
hibernating fishes, such as pike, perch, pickerel,. musca- 
longe and shiners, are ever taken in these hauls. We have 
heard of the black bass being speared through the ice, also 
the gar pike (Lepidosteus), the most sensitive to cold of all 
our fishes, unless it be the cat (Pimelodus), and even one of 
these was taken through the ice last winter at Dover Bay by 
one Mr. Moore. He was fishing through the ice with shiners 
for bait, taking pike and herring as fast as his cold fingers 
could handle them, when to his surprise a ten-pound catfish 
was hauled out in the usual way. As he remarked to me, 
“‘T was.as much surprised when I saw that cat as though a 
humming bird had lit on my finger.” One swallow does not 
make a summer, neither does the appearance of these hiber- 
nating fishes out of season make them the less so. We will 
call it a freak of nature by way of easy explanation. 

Dr. E, STERLING. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


Tue Stx-Incnh Trout Law.—A correspondent sends us 
the following notes from the Watertown, N. Y., Times of 
recent dates: ‘‘Dr. Boyd, of Pulaski, during a week's fish- 
ing at Redfield, captured 760 trout. Last week a party left 
Pulaski for two days’ fishing at Redfield Square, eighteen 
miles distant. During the two days they caught sixty-two 
pounds of dressed brook trout, besides what they required 
for eating. While Baldwin was hauling in a three-quarter 
pounder he had the misfortune to fall over backward into 
the water. He struck on his back and went under. Sutton 
said to him, ‘Save it, George,’ and as he came to the surface 
with the water streaming from his mouth and eyes, he an- 
swered, ‘You bet I will. There are more down here.” Our 
correspondent adds: ‘The trout in Redfield and other 
streams of this locvlity have become small. I find six or 
eight below six inches to one above and believe it must be so 
with others. Large catches are freely mentioned. It is too 
bad, but the six-inch law seems to all but a few to be a dead 
letter.” 


Morrauitty AMonG FisHEs.—A report has been made by 
Prof. S. A. Forbes, of the Illinois State College, on the mor- 
tality among the perch of Lake Mendota. The Professor 
believes that death was due to aspherical germ which is 
about 1-25,000 of an inch in diameter and is found in the 
liver and kidneys, sometimes forming abscesses and destroy- 
ing the cells of those organs. This germ resembles in a gen- 
eral way those which produce certain diseases among men 
and animals, such as small-pox, chicken and hog cholera. 
These diseases often break out among fishes in waters where 
a certain species increases until it seems to need thinning. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ANGLERS.—The London Fishing Gazette 
playfully classes anglers after the mode of ornithologists, 
thus: “* * * Be they Graliatores (waders seeking their 
scaly prey in shallow waters), or Natatores (paddlers breast- 
ing the current in skiff, punt, canoe or coracle); be the 
Insessores (perchers on the slippery beam of a weir ‘on perc 
intent’), or be they simply of the vast longshore family of 
banksters,”’ ete. 
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THe CHANNEL CatrFisH ([ctalurus punctatus, Rafinesque). 
—The channel cat reaches a length of 2 to 3 feet anda 
weight of 15 to 20 pounds or more. As usually seen in the 
markets it ranges from 1 to 5 pounds in weight, and those 
exceeding 5 pounds are notcommon. It is handsomer, more 
graceful, and more active than any other of our catfishes. 
It is light olivaceous and silvery in color, covered with small 
brown spots when young. The skin is thin and translucent, 
much less thick and leathery than in our common catfishes 
(Amiurus). The head is small, the mouth small, and the 
body slender. There is much less waste in the body of the 
channel cat than in other fishes, as the latter lose more than 
half their weight by the removal of the head, the entrails and 
the skin. The flesh of the channel cat, when fresh, is 
= superior; it is white, crisp and juicy, of excellent flavor 
and not tough. It is much more delicate both in fibre and in 
flavor than that of our other catfishes. When well cooked, 
I consider it superior to that of the black bass, the wall eye, 
the yellow perch, or any other of our percoid fishes. Among 
our fresh-water fishes, it is inferior only to the whitefish, the 
trout, and other Salmonide. The channel cat abounds in all 
flowing streams from Western New York westward to Mon- 
tana and southward to Florida and Texas. It is, perhaps, 
most common in Tennessee, Arkansas, and Missouri. It 
seems to prefer running waters, and both young and old are 
most abuudant in gravelly shoals and ripples. The other 
catfishes prefer rather sluggish waters and mud bottoms. I 
have occasionally taken channel cats in ponds and bayous, 
but such localities are apparently not their preference. They 
rarely enter small brooks unless these are clear and gravelly. 
Whether they will thrive in artificial ponds we can only 
know from experiment. The channel cat is much less 
tenacious of life than the ‘‘bull-head” (Amiurus nebulosus) 
and other Amiurt. It is a carnivorous fish, although less 
greedy than its larger-mouthed relatives. It feeds on insects, 
crawfishes, worms and small fishes, and readily takes the 
hook, It spawns in spring, but its breeding habits have not 
been studied. Asa food fish, the channel cat is certainly 
better worthy of attention than any other American catfish. 
If once introduced, it ought to thrive in the rivers of the 
Middle States, of Southern New England, and of California. 
It is also to be commended to the attention of European fish- 
culturists. In the streams of Western Europe, which are 
not cold enough nor clear enough for the trout, the channel 
cat ought to thrive, and there is no fish native to those waters 
which is as valuable for food.—David 8. Jordan in Bulletin 
of the U. 8. Fish Commission. 


Bass Fisuine.—Putnam, Conn , July 17.—Fishing in this 
part of the country bas been good this spring, and now the 
fraternity are after black bass, and are bringing in good 
strings. Speaking of bass tempts me to give Forest AND 
STREAM readers my first and only day’s bass fishing as yet 
this season. A friend of mine who never saw a bass caught 
wanted to go with me. We went to Webster Pond one day 
this week. After taking some fifteen or twenty bass of 
small and medium size. the larger ones began to fool around, 
and at this stage of the proceedings I thought I would try 
the old 9-ounce fly-rod, just to show my friend how the 
thing was done. A big swirl, a light yank, arush, and the 
old click reel spun out the usual music, until forty or fifty 
feet of line was played out. ‘‘Where’s your bass gone to?” 
“Look out yonder,” saidI. At that instant a small-mouth, 
3-pound bass broke water, and shook himself two or three 
feet in the air. ‘‘Say, is that fish the one you are after?” 
“Well, yes, I should smile and say he was.” The fish now 
makes a dive for the boat, but swinging her around in time 
the bass makes another leap forty feet on the other side of 
the boat. ‘‘Look out, he’ll break your rod; he will break 
your rod.” ‘Don’t be alarmed, my friend; this rod bas 
killed a 9-pound trout in rapid water, and I guess it’s good 
for this.” And in about three minutes that bass took a scoot 
into the landing net. My friend looked admiringly at the 
bass, and then at the rod, quietly remarking, ‘‘Well, it’s 
worth the whole trip up here to see that fellow taken with 
that whip of yours.” [do think there is more fight to the 
square inch in a small-mouth black bass than in any other 
fish that swims. And as] intend to spend a few days fool- 
ing with them about the first of August, and if any of the 
‘“‘old settlers” undertake to ‘‘telegraph” to me from their end 
of the line, I will tell the readers of Forest AND STREAM 
what luck I had in ‘‘telegraphing” back to them.—W. 


Trout FisHine IN OREGON,—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
I have noticed an occasionai item in the columns of your 
paper giving specimens of ‘‘good catches” in Oregon. I 
wish to contribute another item that will not compare 
unfavorsble with those that have happened before. In 
company with Captain Fowler, of the Second Cavalry, U. 
S. A., stationed at Fort Klamath, Bishop Morris, of Port- 
land, and myself spent several days last month on William- 
son River in Klamath county, Oregon, testing our fishing 
tackle and the quality of the trout that abound there. Un- 
fortunately we did not keep a record of all the fish taken 
and so cannot give the total number or weight. There were 
caught at that time, however, several whose weight was not 
forgotten. The Bishop landed without gaff or net and with 
an eight-ounce rod, one that weighed 6 pounds 10 ounces. 
I had the good luck to land three that together weighed 18 
pounds 5 ounces. Captain Fowler also landed several that 
weighed over 5 pounds. The fish were taken with eight-ounce 
rods and large flies. The coachman was the favorite. I 
have never seen fish more gamy or makea better fight. They 
were in every respect similar to the Rocky Mountain trout 
that abound in the streams on this coast. Captain Fowler, 
whose enthusiasm for fishing isonly equalled by his generous 
hospitality, states that trout were taken from the river this 
spring that weighed over eight pounds and I can well believe 
it. Having cast flies in many streams in the State I have 
come to the conclusion that there is but one place to fish 
and that is in Williamson River.—W. E. Potwine. 


THE Brack Prince.—Chicago, July 25.—Hditor Forest 
and Stream: Some time ago in your valuable paper under 
the heading ‘‘The Most Killing Fly,” I described a fly of 
which I did not know the name, and the description agrees 
exactly with that of ‘‘Cyrtonyx” in your issue of the 23d 
inst., save that mine had a long red tail instead of shoots as 
he describes it. I never knew the name of the fly until 
“Cyrtonyx” named it, and it is certainly one of the most 
killing flies for Colorado and New Mexican streams. This 
fly having proved so tempting to the Salmo virginalis tribe, I 
set to work (though no fly-maker) and made myself some 
flies exactly like it save that I used silver tinsel twist in place 
of the gilt; this proved, if anything, more killing than the 


Mexico, I shall be most happy to do so. ‘‘Next!”—Sporr. 





MARYLAND NetTina.—Fairlee Creek, Kent County, Md., 


July 16.—While the oyster law of Maryland is strictly en- 
forced, the seine fishermen are hauling day and night, taking 
great quantities of rock, pike, etc., and destroying thousands 
of small fish. This is a grand game and fish country; but 


this constant seine-hauling will tell in the course of time. 


Fishing with hook and line for private use could never make 
any perceptible difference, but will not the guardians of the 


law look after the wholesale destroyers? Most of them be- 


long in other States, where they cannot haul seine at this 


time of the year.—Evreretr Von CULIN. 


Sfishculture. 








Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co. 





A GLANCE AT BILLINGSGATE, 
BY WILLIAM VAN ZANDT COX, 
[A paper read before the American Fisheries Society. | 
HE Thames being the highway to London and originally 


the source of its fish supply, it was very natural that 


some point upon it should become the center of the fish trade. 
Billingsgate has for centuries been that point. As to the ori- 
gin of the name there are many traditions. One is that Belin, 
an ancient Britain ruler, who lived three or four centuries B. 
C. and was held in great reverence by the fisher folk, con- 


structed a gate inthe immediate proximity to the present 


market and gave it his name. 

Stow. a very practical writer, after considerable research, 
comes to the conclusion that a Mr. Beling or Billing, in the 
time of Elizabeth, had a wharf there. This commencement, 
though less flavored with romance and more of fish than 
others, we think more than likely was the beginning of this 
unpoetical fish mart. The market has been the property of 
the city of London for centuries, and the revenues derived 
from it, though no statistics seem to have ever been compiled 
on the subject, must in the aggregate be enormous. 

Originally the market was very primitive both in structure 
and equipments, indeed, until within the memory of those 
still living, it consisted of ‘‘a batch of uncleanly old sheds reek- 
ing with tishy smells and more or less beset by ruffianly com- 

any.” 

: The language used by those who frequented it has, as is well 
known, become proverbial for its coarseness. At one time 
women were engaged in selling fish in the market, and it is 
said were largely instrumental in giving the place the bad 
name it bore, and though at this time it has entirely changed 
from what it once was, it still bears the stigma of coarseness 
in the minds of many, illustrating, says a clever writer, that 
“asin the case of men, the evil that women do lives after 
them.” 

The old sheds disappeared some years ago, their places be- 
ing occupied by a building which in turn has given way to 
the present market. This structure extends north and south 
from the Thames River to Thames street and was built with 
the idea of having not only ground space, but also space in 
the basement below and the egy overhead. The basement 
part was intended for shellfish dealers. But it was not oc- 
cupied by them long, tor being twenty-six feet below the 
level of the river, it was so dark, damp and disagreeable that 
few buyers cared to go there. Several deaths also occurred 
among its occupants, and those remaining being unwilling to 
stay longer in the “‘black hole,” it was abandoned, except as 
a place of storage and for lobster boiling purposes. The over- 
head space was for dealers in dried fish and is connected with 
the ground floor both by spacious stairs and elevators. Being 
sought, however, by few patrons, it was also abandoned and 
its occupants went below and squeezed in, as did the shellfish 
dealers from the basement; so that at this time the entire 
trade is concentrated on the ground floor. Without going 
into details concerning the architecture of the building, it is suf- 
ficient to say that it is generally admitted that the corporation 
did not act wisely in enlarging the market at a great expense 
and in a way that is of no practical use, instead of widening 
the approaches to it on the Thames street side. The floors of 
the building are of polished granite, concealed beneath which 
are drains of iron for carrying off the dirt and refuse when 
the market is flushed, which is done daily at the close of the 
market hours. 

At the present time there are 156 stalls and 14 shops on the 
ground floor. The former are located in the center, while the 
latter are on the sides of the building. There is also a tavern 
where fish are served as the leading article of diet. Formerly 
there were three taverns, Simpson’s, Bowler’s and Bacon’s, 
where in other days the salesmen congregated before daylight. 
drank their black coffee and “aff and aff,” ate fish and talked 
over the prices, sales and supply of fish for the coming day. In 
order to have more space, however, the number of taverns has 
been reduced to one, which now brings ina rental of $4,000 
annually. The stalls vary in size enemas 32sq. ft., accord- 
ing to the Clerk of the Market, Mr. John Little, to';whom I 
am indebted for many courtesies. The stalls, according to 
location, bring from 10 to 18 cents per square foot per week, or 
an annual rental from $166 to $300 each. The shops bring from 
$1,700 to $2,000. 

Avenues cross the market at regular intervals, and from 
necessity are —y narrow. Great effort is required to keep 
them open, and the rules of the market are very explicit in 
regard to placing obstructions in them. Porters carry the 
fish into and from the market in baskets, boxes, crates, bar- 
rels, in fact-in all kinds of ways. No one is permitted to per- 
form the duties of porter without a license, for which he has 
to pay 2s. 6d. When on duty, in order to readily distinguish 
him, the porter is obliged to wear on his left arm a metallic 
badge having on it the armorial bearings of the city of Lon- 
don. If a porter misbehaves, uses any abusive or obscene 
language, gets intoxicated, steals, commits assault or violates 
any of the rules of the market, his license is at once taken 
from him. I was told that the present conduct of employes 
in Billingsgate so happily in contrast with ‘ye olden times,” 
is due to rigid enforcement of rules similar in tenor to those 
just mentioned. 

The porter’s dress consists of cotton vveralls, a coarse cotton 
shirt, worn on the outside of the trousers, which from the be- 
grimed and ttered appearance are very appropriately 
called “‘slops.” e head is protected by a “‘porter’s knot,” a 
hat which hasa cushion in the crown, very necessary padding, 
it might be remarked, as the rough and heavy ‘‘trunks” are 
either borne directly on the top of the head, or resting on the 
shoulders, back and _ neck. ooden sandals are punks 
worn on the feet to keep the bottoms of the shoes from con- 
tact with the sloppy The porter receives on an aver- 
age about a prer farthing for carrying eavh box of fish to 
the salesman. The taking of it from the salesmen to the con- 
veyance of the buyer is an optional com depending upon 
the kinds of fish and distance to be carri 

Land-borne fish enter the building on the Thames street 










black prince, so I named it the black killer. If Mr. Hart 
will send me his address, I will be most happy to send bim 
a black prince, black killer and several other flies that I have 
found remarkably good in Colorado waters, and if I can give 
him or any of my fellow sportsmen any information regard- 
ing the trout streams, ponds and lakes of Colorado or New 








side, while river-borne fish are brought into the market 
through the south door facing the river. The boats bringing 
them to London are not permitted to come alongside the 
building to unload, but, for some reason unknown to me, are 
required to make fast to fastenings provided for them. adjacent 
to floating pontoons and barges that intervene. anks, 
mostly unprotected by side rails, extend from boat to market 
about a hundred feet distant. Up and down and across these 
planks the porters tramp with their heavy burdens, for each 
trunk weighs about 100 pounds. 

Nine steam carriers run to and from Billingsgate and the 
fleets in the North Sea, and bring the bulk of the water-borne 
fish. The unloading of these boats—indeed all kinds of craft— 
is an interesting sight. But let Sala tell the story: ‘This 
wharf is covered with fish, and the scaly things themselves 
are being landed with prodigious celerity and in quantities 
almost as prodigious from vessels moored in triple tier before 
the market. Here are Dutch boats that bring eels, and boats 
from the North Sea that bring lobsters, and boats from Har- 
tlepool, Whitstable, Harwich, Great Grimsby, and other Eng- 
lish seaports and fishing stations. They are all called boats, 
though many are of a size that would render the term ship. or 
at least vessel, far more applicable. They are mostly square 
and squat in rigging, and somewhat tubby in build, and have 
an unmistakably fishy appearance. Nautical terms are min- 
gled with London street vernacular; fresh mackerel competes 
in odor with pitch and tar;.the tight-strained rigging cuts in 
dark indigo relief against the pale blue sky; the whole is a 
confusion, slightly dirty but eminently picturesque, of ropes, 
spars, baskets, oakum, tarpaulin, fish, canvas trousers, osier 
baskets, loud voices, trampling feet and ‘perfumed gales,’ not 
exactly from ‘Araby the blest,’ but from the holds of the fish- 
ing craft.” 

The method of handling and carrying the fish may strike 
the author of ‘“‘Twice Around the Clock” as one of “prodigi- 
ous celerity,” but to an American familiar with steam appli- 
ances and labor-saving machinery, it appears to be very tedi- 
ous, costly, old-fashioned and in great contrast to systems seen 
with us, where a vessel puts in, unloads, packs up, and leaves 
the wharf in two hours. 

Steam appliances have not been adopted at Billingsgate, I 
am informed, because the fish would be more rapidly brought 
to the salesmen than they could be handled, and so the old 
system is clung to, and porters with trunks on their heads 
—- the salesman, stand in waiting, then deposit them 
only as rapidly as they can be sold and again borne away. 

The salesman or auctioneer gets five per cent. or the sales 
made. Many fish were formerly sold at “Dutch auction,” 
where the salesman names a high figure, then drops to a lower 
one, and so on until a bid is made which is accepted, and the 
procedure is gone through with de novo. No license is required 
to sell fish by Dutch auction, and this method is still in great 
favor in many of the fishing ports. 

The Bummaree appears to be an individual essential to Bil- 


lingsgate. f 5 ae : 
Jonathan Bee, in his slang dictionary (‘‘Lexicon Balatroni- 
cum”), published 1823, defines the bummaree to be the man 


who at Billingsgate takes the place of the salesman, and gen- 
erally after 8 o’clock A. M., buys the last lot of fish. 

The author of *‘London Labor and London Poor,” 1853, says 
that at that time Billingsgate was opened at 4 A. M., but for 
two hours it was only attended by the regular fishmonger and 
the bummaree. At the present time, however, not only is the 
bummaree the first to arrive, but, as in 1823, he is the last to 
leave. He now purchases from the salesman and sells to small 
dealers, costermongers and consumers. Before making a sale 
the bummaree breaks the packages and assorts the fish, sup- 
plying the buyers with the kinds, sizes and oe desired. 
A very useful function it might be remarked when we re- 
member that a “‘ped” often contains various kinds of fish, 
suitable and unsuitable for the uses for which they are wanted 
by different classes of purchasers. But however useful the 
bummaree may be, that such an individual exists at all, only 
goes to prove the inadequate accommodations of Billingsgate 
for the trade, and whether there is 1oundation or not for such 
accusation as are heard concerning him; the bummaree will 
exist so long as the fish supply of populous London has to pass 
through this limited inaccessible market in a limited time. 

The market is opened at 5 o’clock in the morning and is 
practically over at 10 o’clock. Before the opening, however, 
the auctioneers are in their places, behind what are called 
“bulks” or “forms,” upon which the fish are deposited in 
“trunks,” “doubles,” etc. Little if any opportunity is given 
buyers to ascertain the condition of the fish, for no sooner is 
the box deposited on the ‘‘bulks” than it is knocked down as 
sold, and again borne away. If the buyer is not informed in 
some way in regard to the condition of the fish, to purchase 
the unopened boxes so rapidly, and with such apparent indis- 
criminate recklessness, seems to an outside observer, to put it 
mildly, great confidence in the condition of the fish, and in the 
honesty of the salesman. 

During the whir! of business all seems confusion and chaos. 
Porters are seen rushing hither and thither with reeking bar- 
rels, baskets and boxes. Auctioneers with long narrow ac- 
count books in their hands are bawling to buyers, who, with 
hands by the side of their mouths, direct back their shouting 
answers, while the uninitiated explorer stands bewildered in 
their midst, until he is called to his senses by the exclama- 
tion, “Hout the way.” ‘The only comparison I can find for 
the aspect, the sights and sounds of the place,” says a well- 
known writer, ‘‘is a rush, a rush hither and thither at a helter 
skelter speed, apparently blindly, apparently without motive, 
but really with a business-like and engrossing pre-occupation 
for fish and all things fishy. Baskets full of turbot borne on 
the shoulders of the facchini of the place, skim through the 
air with such rapidity that you might take them to be flying 
fish.” 

“At that piscatorial house,” says Bertram, (‘‘Harvest of the 
Sea,” p. 59) ‘“‘we can see in the.early morning the produce of 
our most distant seas brought to our greatest seat of popula- 
tion, sure of finding a ready and profitable market. The 
aldermanic turbot, the tempting sole, the gigantic codfish, the 
valuable salmon, the cheap sprat, and the universal herring, 
are all to be found during their different seasons in great 

lenty at Billingsgate, and in the lower depths of the market 
buildings, countless quantities of shellfish of all kinds stored 
in tubs may be seen, and all over is sprinkled the dripping sea 
water, and all around we' feel that ‘ancient and fish-like 
smell’ which is the concomitant of such a place.” 

Commercially speaking fish are divided by the Londoner 
into two classes: 1. Prime. 2. Offal. The former compre 
hends the choice varieties, such as sole, bull, turbot, etc. e 
latter includes the commoner coarse kinds, such as place, 
roher, haddock, etc. The quantities that come into Billings- 

ate are very disproportionate. Mr. Little says that thirteen 
satel of offal reaches the market to one box of prime. That 
gentleman has very kindly furnished me a table showing the 
quantity of fish arriving at Billingsgate per month during the 
year 1883, which I shall make a part of this paper, as also a 
series of tables showing the amount of fish coming to London 
since 1875. It will be seen from Mr. Little’s statement that the 
quantity coming by water is much less than by land. Special 
trains bearing fish alone run daily to London from Grimsby, 
Hull, Yarmouth and other places. As these trains do not 
come in the vicinity of Billingsgate, the fish have tobe carted 
through the narrow streets and tortuous lanes, across the city 
to the market in order to be sold, and when sold to be again 
carted over’the same streets through which it has already 
with difficulty passed. 

Speaking of the approaches to Billingsgate, the Quarterly 
Review, Guisher. 1882. says: “Their badness was of com 
tively slight importance so long as the bulk of the fish was 
brought thither by water. When, however, it became neces- 
sary to dealeach year with some 90,000 tons of railway-borne 








10 FOREST AND STREAM. [Jury 80, 1885. 









































































































































































CRYSTAL PALACE DOG SHOW. 


ss English Kennel Club held their twenty-fifth exhibition 
of 5 jing and non-sporting dogs on the grounds of the 
Crystal Palace Cmenal under tents, on the 7th, 8th, 9th 
and 10th of July, and the exhibition on the whole was equal 
to any of their former gatherings. There were six judging 
rings, and the awards were all handed in on the first day, 
the judges being, for mastiffs and bloodhounds, M. Beaufoy, 
.: St. Bernards, H. J. Betterton, Esq.; Newfoundlands, a 
R. Farquharson, Esq.; foreign dogs and Great Danes, R. 
Groom, Esq. ; deerhounds, arena. black and tan setters, 
Irish setters, retrievers, collies and bull-terriers, 8S. E. Shirley, 
Esq.; pointers, S. Price, Esq.; English setters, W. D. Duncan, 
Esq.; spaniels, Rev. A. L, Willett; dachshunde and Basset 
hounds, H. Jones, Esq. ; bulldogs, J. 8. P. Sellon, Esq, ; Dandie 
Dinmonts, the Earl of Antrim; pugs, G. Weekley, .; Irish 
terriers, Dr. Carey; wire-haired fox-terriers, Airdales and 
Bedlingtons, A, Maxell, Esgq.. ; smooth fox-terriers, T. Bassett, 
Esq. ; me and Scotch terriers, J. Pratt, Esq.; the remaining 
classes, J. Percival, Esq. a 

The total entry was 1,288, rather less than at the winter 
show, yet the quality was real good, and most all of the class 
were remarkable for the quality and the keenness of the 
competition. 

Crown Prince once more headed the list in champion mas- 
tiffsand won the 40-guinea challenge cup for the best mastiff 
dog in the show. Cambrian Princess winning first in cham- 
pion bitches, also the 40-guinea cup for the best bitch. We 
consider, however, that she was very closely pressed by the 
brindle Lilly II., who is a really good bitch all through, and 
moves much better than Cambrian Princess. In the open dog 
class, Dr. Turner exhibited two very —- a ones, 
Beaufort and Hotspur, the former winning while the latter 
got vhe. In the puppy class they won easily first and second. 
Hotspur is some two months the younger, and of course more 
improvement may be expected in him than the winner, who 

ot most of the advantage by superior size. The second prize 

og, Prince of Wales, is only a moderate specimen. He has 
been winning lately in Scotland. He is only a medium-sized 
dog, but with a well-shaped body not in high condition at 
present; his muzzle before the eyes is too long and not deep 
enough. John Bull, third prize, we have reported before. He 
is amall in size, not enough of wrinkle and might have more 
bone, but is of a good type. Bismarck, vhe. We don’t like 
his color as a fawn, and his eye is rather light, yet he is a fine 
upstanding dog and about the largest in the class; but not in 
the condition we have seen him, otherwise we think ought to 
about win in the present company. In bitches Dr. Turner 
won first and eek both are good in type but we much pre- 
ferred the second prize, The Lady Isabel, as she was the larg- 
est and the best mover with a very good head. The actual 
winner was rather the best in head and color of mask, but 
small, low at the shoulder and a bad mover. Third went to 
Princess ida, good in face and wrinkle, rather large in ears 
and not so good in body as those placed over her. Mr. Nichols 
showed a very large and powerful young dog in Victor Hugo. 
He is rather plain in face, but possesses great size with good 
feet and legs. He has all the appearance of growing into a 
most powerful dog. The winner in bitch puppies was promis- 


of males and females, he undertook to see if he could discover 
any method of distinguishing sexes. November 21, 1883, he 
reported his observations to the Fish Commission. On exam- 
ining the carp taken for table use he found a difference in the 
form of the head and surmised that this might possibly 
indicate the sex. He put it to test during the summer when- 
oe he dressed fish for use and failed to distinguish the sex 
ut once. 

It would be gratifying if those who have carp would put 
these methods severely to test and report to the Fish Commis- 
sion their success or failure.—Chas. W. Smiley in Bulletin U. 
S. Fish Commission. * 


Che Kennel. 
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fish, and to deliver them at Billin te through choked 
streets and narrow lanes which woul a town of 50,- 
000 inhabitants, the difficulties were so augmented that fish 
vans sometimes took eight hours to get from the Great East- 
ern or Great Northern railway terminus to the market where 
they had to unload.” 
statement has greater force when it is remembered 
that the width of the roadway of Lower Thames street, on 
which the market is situated, is but 1614 feet wide. St. Mary- 
at-hill has a width of 16 feet, while Botolph lane and Pudding 
lane are each but 7 feet 3 inches wide. 
fails to convey to one’s mind the bewildered con- 
dition of things in the congested approaches to the market, 
where the stopping of a “shandry,” for instance, will block 
the entire street. {t was shown in an investigation made by 
Spencer Walpole, late H. M. Inspector of Fisheries, that ordi- 
narily it not only took hours for fish vans to reach the market, 
but in one instance a van of “fresh fish” was eleven days en 
route, and all the time trying to get unloaded. A vast amount 
of good food is very naturally spoiled before it reaches the 
market, and afterward too for that matter, simply from the 
absence of proper appliances for its preservation; and it is not 
strange that when the fish reach the consumer it is so en- 
hanced in price as to have become a luxury instead of an ordi- 
nary article of diet. 

The Times of Oct. 30, 1883, despondingly asks, ‘‘Could not 
science have fish vaults where the temperature was kept at 
about 33 deg. at the markets? Could not science improve on 
the ice chests fishmongers use?” 

We answer u:hesitatingly in the affirmative, and cordially 
invite the editor of the **Thunderer” to visit America and see 
the fish markets in Boston, New York and other centers, 

" where the application of scientific methods of refrigeration to 
the fish trade that have long been in use would be seen. 

What London — in order to have the price of fish re- 
duced and the quality improved, and a cessation from talk 
about ‘‘Billingsgate ring” and “Billingsgate monopoly,” is to 
have a more commodious market, a market with refrigerating 
appliances, a market on the river side, easily accessible not 
only for boats, but for cars, vans and all kinds of convey- 
ances. 

Thus far it has been impossible to agree upon a new site. If 
the market has to remain where it now stands, so choked for 
space and difficult of approach, then if it be desirabie to 
remedy the patent evils, the streets leading to rte 
will have to be widened. The postponement of the widening 
to a more convenient season will not lessen the cost. In 1862 
the approaches could have been widened for £88,000, but 
twelve years afterward the estimated cost was £525,000, and 
now, doubtless, it would be much more. 

In conclusion, I regret to say there is little, if anything, at 
Billingsgate for American fish dealers to learn, except how 
far in advance of them in every respect we are on this side of 
the Atlantic. 


RETURN OF THE QUANTITY OF FISH DELIVERED AT BILLINGSGATE 
MARKET DURING THE YEAR 1883—(JOHN LITTLE, 
CLERK, BILLINGSGATE). 
Land carriage, Water carriage, Total 





; — all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 
FIXTURES. 

BENCH SHOWS. 

Sept. 22, 23, 24 and 25.—Dog Show of the Milwaukee Exposition As- 
sociation. John D. Olcott, Superintendent, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 6, 7, 8 and 9.—Fourth Annual Dog Show of the Danbury Agri- 
cultural Society. E.S. Hawley, Secretary, Danbury, Conn. 

Oct. 27, 28 and 29.—Twelfth Dog Show of the Western Pennsylvania 
Poultry Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. C. B. Elben, Secretarv. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov 9.—Second Annual Field Trials of the Fisher's Island Club, for 
members only. Max Wenzel, Secretary, Hoboken, N. J. 

Nov. 9.—First Annual Trials of the Western Field Trials Associa- 
tion, at Abilene, Kan. Entries close Oct. 15. A.A. Whipple, Secre- 


tary, Kansas City, Mo. 
Nov. 16, 1885.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field 


Trials Club, High Point, N.C. Entries for Derby close May 1. W. 
A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, L. I. 

Dec. 7.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the National Field Trials 
Club, Grand Junction, Tenn. Entries for Derby close April1. B. M. 
Stephenson, La Grange, Tenn., Secretary. 


A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 

rF\HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 2519. 





IS THE A. K. C. TO LIVE? 








January aah. i. O1bi¢ ao or. Kditor Forest and Stream: : ; ing and a long way ahead of the others. The produce stakes 
February. St ae 5 56217 1969 758112 ‘The above question is pressing just now. Many of us, who | was simply a walk-over for Dr. Turner. 
oh ...........:., <a 2) g22 9 605% did not prefer the form of organization the A. K. C. took,have| Inthe champion class for St. Bernard dogs Save had an 
oem. a wsaes 6304 - 3911 10,305 — | Come to think that as it is organized and in working order, it | easy win over Bayard. In champion bitches we consider 
Me Weare ee 5 8988 4.765 10°6633 | #8 better to make it an efficient factor in kennel matters than | Cloister very lucky in winning, being out of coat. Ilfreda, 
Jone Fae Ss ae ae 81536 - 4679 13215" to get uparival club; but how it is ssible to make such a | second, was also a little out of coat and thin in flesh, otherwise 
BE sncanasedvverit 5,400 3,85345 87531, | Club even respectable, much less efficient, when its pathis | she might have stood first. Madam, vhe. and reserve, is a 
a. Reet At | ne eas 3486 — 9 164— one string of blunders; wherever it goes, whatever it does, oe. upstanding bitch, in good coat. She was shown in 
September. aannmngts 4671 W775 blunder, bungle and botchwork marks out its path. f r. Smith’s usual high condition. In the open class Duke of 
aide. .............00 6/583 i 2028 8611 At the Philadelphia meeting, Messrs. Morgan, Childs and | Wellington, third, is a grand dog, zood in color and markings, 
November........... 7.40154 1,984 9°3858; | Osborn, with what help I could give, endeavored to start the | with good coat not fully grown at present. His condition was 
WienaMibe . <...sccees 9 16612 9599 116951, | Club toward better things than had marked the past. Major | against him, otherwise he might have exchanged places with 
Bega rns PO one ence i __’ "4 | Taylor seemed willing to help us on, but was also ready to fall | the second prize winner. Nero L1I., whom we have often re- 
Total 80.7231 38.9461¢ 119.6698, into any pithole that could be found and drag the whole A. K. | ported, was here, looking well. First went to Plinlimmon, also 
Bee ake es ee rece “741 C. along. The attempt to run in a county fair association at | special for the best in the open classes. This dog was looking 


better than ever, and changed hands during the show at £800, 
the highest prize ever obtained for a St. Bernard in England. 
Vhe. reserve, Saracen, is a good dog, with good legs and feet. 
We don’t admire his color, and doubt if he will run much fur- 
ther forward. Bernina IJ., fourth prize, is a good stamp on 
the small side. Grip, he., is heavily handicapped by his badly 
carried ears. Kenneth was out of condition or he might have 
been further up. In the bitch class we think Mabel II. ought 
to have been noticed. The brindle and white La Mascotte, out 
of coat, won second prize. Recluse, from the same kennel, 


Dayton, O., when the constitution plainly provides that mem- 
bers must be organized wholly or in part for holding bench 
shows, was one sample. The grave proposal to “recognize” 
the American Spaniel Club and the International Cocker Span- 
iel Association in the joint work of preparing a standard on 
cockers, was stupendous! Imagine a “‘standard,” the result 
of the joint efforts of twoclubs whose separate existence 
seems only due to the fact that they cannot agree on a stand- 
ard! Fortunately both these blunders were staved off. Then 
there was the mistake of appointing Mr. Elliot Smith on the 


N. B.—There was also from 20,000 to 25,000 tons of fish de- 
livered in the immediate vicinity during the year which is not 
included in the above. 

The quantity destroyed by the officers of the Fishmongers 
Company, as being unfit for food, was 273 tons, 16 cwt., 1 qr., 
and of this 95 tons was composed of shellfish. 

APPROXIMATE QUANTITIES OF FISH DELIVERED AT BILLINGS- 
GATE MARKET AND VICINITY, 1875-1884. 


(British Fisheries Directory and Mr. Little’s Report.) 


1875 a BI Jon tebe Eta an “St. Elmo” committee when he was the defendant! Did you | might be better on forelegs, andis on the small side, yet of a 
1876... ssc cee eeee eres GRAZ UB8LLoec cll asrooe =| ever bear the like? Then Pelion was piled on Ossa by Mr. good stamp. Queen Jura, vhe., the Warwick winner, is a 
No ae OE MOR once ceccks 150,000 | Faxon being added to this committee when he was not a mem- | grand bitch, but has not enough of markings; in fact, she is 
RS ote re Sa 126-764 1883.................. 1446693; ber of the Executive Committee! Allowing that these last | almost self-colored, otherwise she was about the best bitch in 
ee oe a 126/892 1884 156.005 "| blunders may be passed over on grounds of oversight, what | the show. Thetis, the witmer, we admire very much. She is 
ae pr eee , ee eee ible excuse is there for the added blunder of appointing | a large bitch, with good body, color, and coat, and shown in 


the best of condition. Dolly, hce., has a Dudley nose, large 
eais and light eyes. There were some much better unnoticed. 
Melita, vhe., is a good bitch, but too fine before the eye. Vhe. 
and reserve Dacia is a nice-colored and marked bitch: 

In smooth dogs tirst went to Sirius, looking his best. Lord 
Wolsely, looking better than we ever saw him, made a good 
second. Victor Emanuel seems going worse. The smooth 
bitches were a good class, some thought that Lady Superior 
should have won. The second prize winner is too fine in 
muzzle. There was nothing likely to come to the front among 
the puppies. 

The challenge classes for Newfoundlands had only one entry 
each. So that in each case it was a walk-over. In the open 
class for black dogs Lord Nelson wun easily, but was beaten 
by Courtier for the special for the best in the show. We pre- 
ferred Lord Nelson and think that opinion was shared by the 
majority. Admiral Keppel and Gift are both small and rather 
light in eye, while Black Watch shows the haw. Isla won 
well in bitches; second going to a good-sized bitch not good in 
back. 

Great Danes, as usual at the Palace, were one of the features 
of the show, there were four entries in the challenge class. 
Sultan II. was absent. Cedric the Saxon won also the cup for 
the best in the show, Mirza getting the a cup for the 
best bitch; they are both good ones, in fact all through, the 
classes were remarkable for quality, yet we saw nothing in the 
puppy classes like being Al. Mr. Messter, of Berlin, carried 
off the majority of the prizes in the puppy classes. 

In the challenge class for deerhounds, Chieftain won, we 
think, correctly, and along with Mr. Joplin’s other dogs was 

ut up at auction, but was not disposed of owing to there 
ca £200 reserve put on him by his owner. His kennel com- 
panion, Clansman, a very promising dog, won in the open 
class, and sold at auction afterward for £40, a really cheap 
dog at the price. Crofter, second prize, is a very promising 
oung dog of fourteen montis, and was in his right place. 
he — were only a moderate collection and correctly 
laced. 
. In greyhounds, dogs, first went to a white and lemon 
marked dog, Robbie Bell; he was claimed at his catalogue 
price, £30. The Messrs. Charles coming second and reserve 
with Balkis and Cassells. In bitches the winners are well 
known, Telegram III. rather fine, and Coral in bad condition. 

In the class for foreign dogs, for which there was no se 
rate class provided, we had a particular — for a dog called 
Dornovoy, described as a Russian wolfhound. He is sixteen 
months old, stands as high as any of our largest deerhounds, 
with good feet and legs, wonderfully -good shoulder and neck, 
with good, deep chest and well-sprung ribs; he might be a 
trifle better in stifles; in coat he was neither smooth nor rough, 
and carried some feather on his tail; if he possessed a rough, 
wiry coat, he would come near our idea of an Irish wolf- 
hound. However, he got Se so far goes to prove 
that we are no judge of foreign 


r. Nickerson on the committee when he is also ineligible be- 
cause not a member of the Executive Committee. I shine as 
the bright particular light on this business, as being the only 
one of four so far appointed who is eligible; but I should not 
have been 4 per after my open statement that the close 
intimacy so long existing between Mr. Watson (the appeliant 
= the : case) and myself, made my appointment at least “bad 

orm. 

With nothing but the kindest feelings toward Major Taylor 

nally and as a judge, I cannot but say that the only hope 
or the A. K. C. is in his resignation. His whole administra- 
tion hasbeen a series of blunders, his appointment of Mr. 
Nickerson the worst, because his blunder in Mr. faxon’s case 
had been pointed out, yet he makes the same bungle over 
ain. I challenge the naming of a single instance where 
ajor Taylor has gone right in his official course as president, 
when there was a chance to go wrong. “Construction” was 
bad enough, but it has heen capped by a continual string of 
helpmates. What are we to do? Are we to try and keep up a 
continual fight and watch against blunders that a member of 
a primary school debating society would know were blunders, 
or are we to cut loose from the A. K. C., and let it die of pub- 
lic contempt? Really this thing of being made a public 
laughing stock is getting somewhat monotonous. To such 
organizations as the N. E. K. Club, tne Eastern Field Trials, 
the New Haven, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh clubs, the main 
stays of dog shows in the country, I would say, do you propose 
to do anything for the unfortunate A. K. C., or shall it perish 
of public ridicule? 

I may ae of persenal animus against Major 
Sayles, let me say that his declaration that he gave a dog first 
at Philadelphia when he would not have done so had the 
standard been less on head, is to me convincing proof of his 
honesty as a judge, and just what every judge should do, sub- 
ordinate his own preferences to the established authority on 
the matter; and if Major Taylor prefers a standard with less 
value for head it is a perfectly legitimate thing to try to so 
establish it; the only requisite being that fair play be allowed 
others of different views. Mr. Nickerson advises me (much to 
7 ) that he is oo and has therefore resigned. 

ile the A. K. C. still has a nominal existence, let me 
point out a serious mistake in Rule 2, providing that a dog 
must be identitied of its date of birth; this is often impossible. 
We are all responsible for this mistake, as it was substituted 
for the old rule that a dog must be identified by its age. This 
is objectionable, as often litter brothers or sisters are entered 
as of different ages, as was the case with the mastiff -litter 
sisters Hebe and Dido II. at Philadelphia, und we seem to have 
overlooked that putting this requirement before “and if 
known” left the exhibitor with no chance of escape from what 
ight often be an impossibility. The rule evidently should be, 
a dog ‘‘must be identified by its name, and if known, its date 
of birth.” W, Wane, 
Hutton, Pa., July 25, 1885, 


HOW TO DISTINGUISH .THE SEX OF CARP. 


he the adult fish is nearing he eens time the 

ripening of the ova produces a b ened appearance 
in the female, which is sufficient to enable most any one to 
distinguish the sex. It is necessary, however, to be abie to 
distinguish them at a much earlier age, and this, although not 
generally understood, is declared by experienced fishculturists 
to present but little difficulty. Dr. Hessel, superintendent of 
the United States Government ponds, scarcely ever fails to 
identify the sexes, although he declares his inability to 
decribe in words the manner in which he doesit. The German 
carp-culturists, however, have distinctly stated their method. 

Horak, in a work ublished 1869, and entitled Die Teich- 
wirthschaft mit besonderer Riicksicht auf das siidliche Bihmen. 
Ein populdres Handbuch fir Teichwirthe, Fischereibedienste 
und Freunde der Fischzucht, by Wenzel Horak, says: ‘*Fisher- 
men who are not able to determine the sexes of the fish at 
once are in the habit of squeezing the genital parts until they 
yield either milt or roe. This method is very injurious to the 
production of young fish. An experienced pond-culturist 
will, at the first glance, distinguish a male from a female carp, 
even wher they are only one year old. The milter, or male 
fish, has a depression or concave place in its genital parts, 
while the spawner, or female fish, has a protuberance or 
convex place.” 

Carl Nicklas, perhaps the most skilled carp-culturist at 
present living in Germany, indorses the above quotation from 
Horak, and adds: “The aperture of the genital orifice also 
seems to be somewhat r and redder in the female than in 
the male. It is not very difficult to distinguish the male from 
the female carp; still, it may require a little practice.” Prof. 
B. Benecke, of Konigsberg, says: ‘‘As a general rule the belly 
of the spawner is broader and rounder; the genital aperture is 
larger and reddish and has thick lips, while in the male it 
forms a narrow slit. 

a ee any knowledge of these German 
authorities, M. Ramsey, M. D., of Clokey, Pa., writi 
under date of November 22, 1883, says: “I have discove 
how to distinguish the sex of German carp at all seasons of 
the year. By inspection of the female carp a small fleshy 
protuberance, that pouts a very little, will be seen m front of 
the vent, whereas in the male carp the same is slightly 
depressed or sunken rather than protuberant. On examina- 
tion each fish should be held up to the light in the same _posi- 
tion, back downward.” Evidently Dr. Ramsey has made an 
independent discovery of what was already known in Ger- 


many. 
aes the most successful of the Americans who have 
received carp from the United States Fish Commission is Mr. 
Kemp Gaines, of Springfield, Clarke county, Ohio. He had 
young fish to sell as early as the summer of 1883, and seeing 
e necessity of furnishing applicants with the proper number 
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In the challenge class for pointer dogs first went to Milton 
Bang IT., who has great bone and substance. Belhus Hector 
was absent. In the challenge class for bitches first went to 
Belle of Bow, bred by Mr. ce, the judge, owing to which 


we understand, he declined to decide between her and Mr. 
Norrish’s Revel III. , and the award was made by Mr. Shirley. 


In the open dog class we fancied Luck of Hessen, third, and 


Don 1X., vhe. and reserve, equally as well as any in the class. 


In large sized bitches first went to Nymph, a good, well put 
together bitch with quality; second to Venus, a strong power- 
ful bitch, also showing quality. In small dogs the winner, 
Naso of Kipping, is a good one and fit to hold his own in any 
company. Second to Osborn Ale, a black and white, not quite a 
high class show dog. Bracket, third, according to the cata- 
logue is only six months old, date of birth being given as Feb- 
ruary, 1885. Milton Don, vhe. and reserve, is of good stamp, 
but rather coarse in head. The small bitches were a good 
class. The winner, a lemon and white, catalogued at £20, 


looks little money for a Palace winner. 


The challenge class for English setter dogs had four entries, 
but only one put in an appearance, the leon and white 
n the open dog class first went to the red and white 
k of Ages, a good dog full of go, yet we consider him very 
lucky to win in the company he was in. He was claimed at 
catalogue price, £52 10s. Second went to the blue belton Car- 
lisle, a young dog by Sir Alister. But we much preferred the 


Sting. 


vhe. Count Howard to anything in the class; and we may sa 


the third prize dog, Sir Tatton, is another good setter all 
through; on the small side, but a good one, and we preferred 
him as an English setter to either the winner or the second 
rize dog. The bitch class was a very large and good class, 
ut we could not follow the judge in his awards, as we fancied 
some of the vhe. and others almost annoticed as about the 


best. 


In the challenge class of black and tan setters Czarina beat 
Young Jock, who is showing age. The open classes were bet- 
ter than we have been accustomed to lately, particularly the 
bitches, Heather Beauty being more fortunate here than at 


Warwick, where we thought her badly treated. 


The challenge class for Irish setter dogs and bitches, two 
entries. Tyrone, first, isa very coarse-headed dog, too thick 
all through for an Lrish setter. Mountaineer was of a better 
stamp yet not of the first water. In open dogs first went to 
Hector, a good well-made dog, good in color and coat, and of 
a better stamp than the champions. Second went to Frisco, 
looking well, in fact, better we think than we ever saw him; 
with age his color is much lighter, which was always his 
fault, and his face is not quite of the true Irish setter type. 
Lismore, third, is a good level-made dog, rather on the strong 
side to suit our ideas. Ulster Chief was of the proper type; 
in fact, at Dublin under Mr. Lort, he beat Hector. He is on 
the small side, but deserved more than he. In bitches, Ave- 
line, first. is of good color and coat, but short of feather and 
plain in skull. Ruby VII. was the best to our mind. She was 
rather out of coat and had too much feather, which was 
rather light in color; she showed lack of grooming. Third, 
Kate Palmerston, from the same kennel, also required more 


attention paid to her toilet. 


Wavy-coated retrievers were moderate when Mr. Shirley’s 
team was taken away. They were entered not for competi- 
tion and afterward sold by auction and brought from ten to 
fifty guineas each, except one, which was sold afterward pri- 
vately at over fifty guineas. Curly retrievers were small 


classes. This variety seems going back. 


Sheepdogs as a class were behind what we expected from 
the winter show and Warwick collection. In the champion 
dog class Dublin Scot beat Eclipse, and we consider correctly; 
in fact we think the winner the best all-round collie dog in 
England. Bye the bye, he is not in England at all; he is in 
Ireland. Madge I. had no opponent in the challenge class for 
bitches. In the open dog class first went to a small red sable, 
a very nice little dog, but not a red-hot one. We preferred 
Major Trefoil, third prize. who would do with a little more 
coat, but his head, ears and general style are good. The 
winner in bitches we consider won well, with Young Meg a 
good second. Next to these we fancied Marigold. In dog 
puppies Smuggler won. He hasan immense coat, his face is 
short and ears carried badly, yet he won easily and changed 
hands. In the bitch class Mr. Arkwright won with a very 
handsome bitch, Blue Ruin. This bitch was fit for the open 
class, She very much resembles the same gentleman’s Sky 
Blue, and although the color is not a very fashionable one, 
there is no mistake about the essor of it being a true and 
typical collie. There was nothi ¥° make a good second to 

sheepdog entered, a fairly 


her. There was only one bobtai 
good one. 


In Basset hounds Fino V. beat Bourbon for the challenge 


rize, yet we think it must have been close running. Mr. 


rehl won with Fino VI. in the open class, Mr. Blain coming 
second with a good one in Bertrand. There were four entries 
only in bitches, all very fair specimens. The third in open 
dog class won first in dog puppies, he isa large dog rather 
shelly, while the second prize one was very smalk and young 
and in bad health. The winner in bitch puppies is very 


promising and may de seen again on the show bench. 


In Dalmatians Mr. Fawdry, as usual, won first and second, 


the others were nowhere. 


In Pomeranians Old Charlie won first, not looking quite as 


well as we have seen him; he was the only white one shown. 


The second prize dog was a very pretty little black, not so 


heavy in coat as the winner. 


Lyris won the challenge class for poodles. We understand 
the owner of Zulu lodged an objection against him on the 
ground of Lyris having been dyed. But from what we have 
heard it is 100 to one on Lyris coming away with a clear cer- 
tificate. The open class for poodles was as good a collection 


as we have seen. 


In the challenge class for large size bulldogs and bitches 
there was only one entry, Grabber, who was objected to as 
being in the wrong class. in the challenge class under 60 
pounds, Black Prince was entered, but absent. In the chal- 
lenge class for bitches under 50 pounds, Wheel of Fortune was 
a good first. In open dogs over 60 pounds and bitches over 50 
pounds, President Garfield, second, is rather long before the 


eyes and a biton the leggy side. Big Ben, vhe., well known, 
we fancied as about the best. In the next class Darkie, vhc., 
has a good skull. Rustic King won well. Jimmy Gripper, 
third, is a good white dog, but was out of condition. ext 
class, Mr. Adcock won with Acme, very closely pressed by 


Lady Stewart and Wild Rose. In small dogs, the winners 
were well placed. Julius Cesar, he., might have been further 


up, although he was out of condition. Small bitches were not 
so good a lot as the dogs. Mr. Sprague won both challenge 
cups with Grabber and Wheel of Fortune: but as Grabber was 
disqualified, owing to being entered in the wrong class, the 
challenge cup for best dog went to Rustic =e. 

There was the best collection of water spaniels we have seen 
for a long time, Mr. Skidmore showing a very good young 
dog, The O’Donoghue, who might just have won. However, 
first went to Young Hulda, looking her best, Lady winning 
third; but we really preferred Mickey Free, Lady being bad 
in shoulders and hollow in back. 

In the challenge class for Clumbers, Boss [II. won with no 
ae. In the open dog class the first and third are large 
and rather high on the leg, while the second was rather light. 
The bitches were a very moderate lot; we missed the Duke of 
Portland’s kennel. 

In the challenge class for Sussex or liver-colored spaniels, 
the well-known Guy won. In the open class for dogs over 
twenty-five-pounds weight, the winners were a pair of prom- 
ising young ones. In the corresponding bitch class the win- 
ners were too fine in face and of the stamp of blacks. 


In the challenge class for other field spaniels there were 
four entries, and Squaw won correctly from Eastern Bruce 


































































and Doty II. The open clase for black dogs were a very 
moderate lot. Mr. Bryden won first and second in the class 
for black bitches. Sensation, vhc.; was out of form. We 
think Thyra, he., con bitch. She should have been further 
up. In other-colored spaniel dogs, Mr. Jacob won with New- 
ton Abbot Beau, well-known, and second went to a liver and 
tan from the same kennel. First and second in the following 
class seemed too fine in face; they were good-bodied and long. 

In the challenge class for cockers, Obo, looking well, won. 
In the open dog class there were only two entries. The win- 
ner, a long and low puppy, more of the spaniel type, while 
second went to a dog more of the Obo type. Cocker bitches 
were a class. First went to the pretty-colored Freda, 
Nellie VII. and Nellie IV. coming equal second. We consider 
the black, Nellie VII., the best type of cocker, but she is out 
at elbows. 

In the fox-terrier challenge class for dogs, first and challenge 
cups were won by Result, looking well and winning easy. 
Brokenhurst Sting is light and wants substance. Belgravian 
seems going worse behind and his shoulders look coarser than 
usual, In the challenge class for bitches Meersbrook Model, 
looking well, won; we always liked this bitch. She is not fine 
enough in shoulders to po some, yet she is, in our opinion, 
a very level made bitch with a good terrier head and good 
coat with good feet and legs. Reckoner, winner in the open dog 
class and special cup for best in open classes, is a good terrier, 
not very taking on the first look, but when examined all 
through he is a good terrier and improves the more he is 
ieohan at. Beggerman, second, is another good terrier; he 
might be better in bone and his ears could be carried better. 
Dusky Joe, third, might be better in skull and have more 
bone, but he shows character. In the open class for bitches 
Belle Dame Sansmerci, third, is a very handsome bitch, bar 
her hindquarters. Safety, winner of first, is a nice bitch, we 
thought her correctly placed. Richmond Myrtle, second, by 
Raby Tyrant ex Richmond Olive, a very nice bitch, pressed 
the winner closely ; she is good in size and a level-made one all 
over, looking better than when we saw her last. In dog pup- 
pies Tickham, second, is good in style, but rather thick and 
short in face. The majority of the other puppies were shown 
in the open classes. 

Cavendish won in the challenge class for wire-haired. And 
there was a great deal of difference of opinion about him and 
Briggs; the latter iscertainly notimproving. Miss Miggs won 
easily in the corresponding bitch class. e open dog class 
introduced us to another good young ~ in Carlisle Jack. 
He was well shown and is a good dog. e have an opinion 
that he will goa little coarse in shoulders. In open bitches 
first went to a very good young bitch, but we fancied the sec- 
ond prize winner, as - better in size, with a better set eye 
and finer and more level in face, but rather larger in ear. 
The second was also best in quarters and size. Mr. Redmond 
won most of all the produce prizes. There were only five 
entries in the twoclasses. Result won the 50-guinea challenge 
prize for the best smooth fox-terrier, and Carlisle Jack the 
one for the best wire-hair. 

Cairo had no opponent in the challenge class for buil-terri- 
ers. In the open dog class first went to a large, good looking 

oung dog, with rather too much drop below the eye, Silver 
King. well known, coming second. In large bitches there 


and bitches over 20 pounds and not exceeding 30, first went to 


doubt sold on account of her weight, being too large for the 
small class, yet too small to compete aguinst large bitches. 
Merry Puss, vhe. and reserve, s a good head and eye. 
The small class under 20 pounds, contained a very level lot, 
the wianers running each other close. 


were better placed, yet the winner is coarse in head, but well 
made and best in color and coat. 

The well-known Hairdresser won well in Bedlington terriers, 
with a very vice dog coming in second. In the bitch class the 


matter of opinion which way the winners are placed. 


happens him. 


well known. 

Black and tans were a very poor class all through, with 
nothing worth particular notice. 

Skye terriers were small classes but contained good quality, 
we consider the winning bitch, Missie, about the best, being 
very long and low with plenty of coat of a good hard color 
and texture. 

In Scotch terriers Dundee was first, as usual, with a very 
good bitch of the same stamp, only not so good in shoulder 
covering second; Danara ought to have been noticed, pane 
his tail carriage was too much for the judge to recognize. We 
liked the second prize puppy, he is good in coat and type. 

Dandie Dinmonts were a very good collection, and the 
awards were pretty well received. Border King won in the 
open class and beat Roderick for the special. and we quite 
agree with the award, considering Border King one of the 
best Dandies we have seen. He was shown in perfect condi- 
tion. Were he just a little squarer in muzzle he would be a 
perfect Dandie. 

In the challenge class for pugs Diamond, brother to Brad- 
ford Ruby, won, the latter holding the same position here last 
Jan . Duchess of Connaught beat Dowager in the cor- 
responding bitch class. There were a few nice dogs shown in 
the open class. The bitches were also good, the winver a 
grand bitch, just dark enough in face and heavy in ears, but 

and in skull and body. The winner at the Pug Dog Club 
show only got vhe. reserve. We thought her as gcod as any 
in the class. The second prize dug puppy promises well. 

In Yorkshire terriers Lady Bective beat Conqueror, but we 
consider the latter far ahead. As usual, Lady Giffard had 
everything her own way in Maltese. 

Bowsie beat Flossie I]. in champion Blenheims. We prefer 
Flossie 1I. The open class was good, but there was nothing 
really striking in the class. King Charles were a good lot. 
Bend Or won, but was disqualified, as he ought to have been in 
the challenge class,so Young Jumbo got first, and Young 
Prince, third, was put up tosecond. As there were two he. 
and no reserve given, we don’t know what will come in for 
third prize or will the club keep it. In the smooth-haired toys 
there were some very nice black and tans shown. They were 
the best us a class that we have seen lately. There was a good 
collection of Yorkshires in the rough toys, many of which 
were merely entered for sale, and as usual the majority of 
them —— hands. During the show the weather was 
very favorable, yet the attendance seemed below the average. 

(The list of awards will be found in the Americun Kennel 
Register.) 


THAT TWO-LEGGED DOG.—Somerset, Pa.—Some weeks 
since | sent you an account of a ‘‘queer dog,” without forelegs. 
Ihave been away from home since and recently returned. 
Meanwhile she has whelped five puppies, nice and lively they 
are; three living, for two bitches were drowned. Those re- 
maining are like other dogs. The dam is hearty, and appa- 
rently thinks as much of her offspring as other mother-dogs. 
I have also learned that this curious creature is a cross be- 
tween a full-bred rat-terrier bitch and an imported beagle 
which some gentleman had brought with him to the place. 
The question to me is, whence the long, woolly coat and the 

color? Both parents being full-bred, it seems that 
reversion to an ancestor is out of the question, unless we are 


to — the reversion to go far back among early progeni- 


tors 0 canine race. Altogether this is one of the curiosi- 
TEUR. 


ties of nature, to me, at least,— Ama’ 


were only two entries, Queen of May winning easy. In dogs 


a very nice bitch belonging to Mr. Pratt, claimed at £20; no 


In Airedales we preferred the second and third to the winner 
in the dog class who is quite too thick in head. The bitches 


competition was very keen, and in such cases it is always a 


Irish terriers were a strong collection, no new ones except 
Bachelor, who is a good one and will go to the front if nothing 


‘hite English, as usual, were a small class and the winners 





THE IRISH WOLFHOUND. 
[From the essay by Capt. G. A. Graham.—Continued.} 
| Fe and the powers of depicting an animal in 
its correct form were in sucha crude and immature 
stage among the nobility and wentey of the land at the periods 
when we have our first accounts of the Irish wolfdog, that it 
is not in the least to be wondered at that the imperfect de- 
scriptions given of the breed by such persons as were equal to 


the task were allowed to go uncontradicted by the only people 


in whose hands the breed was likely to be. From the accounts 
we have, however, we can clearly and distinctly gather that 
the dog has always been of greyhound shape, of gigantic stat- 
ure and great power. In fact, such a dog as a cross between 
the Great Dane and present deerhound would produce, as to 
form and bulk, but of superior size. 

Richardson, to further his views regarding the probable size 
of the ancient Irish wolfdog, tells us that certain canine skulls 
were found by Surgeon Wylde at Dimshanglin, which were 
concluded to be those of the Irish wolfdog; of these the ,- 
est was 11 inches in the bone, and from that fact he proceeds 
to argue that the living dog must have stood about 40 inches. 
To begin, he takes for his guide a deerhound dog standing 20 
inches, whose head measures 10 inches. To the 11-inch Irish 
wolfhound skull he adds 3 inches for muzzle, hair, skin and 
other tissues, thereby making the head of the living dog 14 
inches; thus getting the height of 40 inches from it, as com- 
pared to the 29 inches from the 10-inch head. Here, however, 
he would appear to be in error, as 1!¢ or 2 inches at the most 
would be enough to allow for tissues, etc.. making the head 
1214 to 13 inches only, and so reducing the height to 36 inches; 
moreover, the measurement of 10 inches for the head of a 29- 
inch deerhound is manifestly insufficient, as the writer can 
testify from ample experience. A deerhound of that height 
should have a head of at least 11 inches; so, calculating on the 
same principles, the skulls would have been from dogs stand- 
ing about 34 inches. This skull is stated to have been superior 
in size to the others, so if the argument was of any real worth, 
we can only gather from it that the dogs would have ranged 
from 31 to 34 inches in height, which is probable enough. 

From the general tenor of the accounts we have of this dog’s 
dimensions and appearance, it is certainly to be gathered that 
he was of considerably greater stature that any known race 
of dogs now — and apparently more than equal to the 
destruction of a wolf. 

it is an incontestable fact that the domestic dog, when used 
for the pursuit of ferocious animals, should be larger and ap- 
parently more powerful than his quarry if he is expected to 
take and overcome him single-handed, as the fierce nature, 
roving habits and food of the wild animal render him more 
than a match for his domesticated enemy, if cf only equal 
size and stature. We know that the Russian wolfhounds (cer- 
tainly very soft-hearted dogs), though equal in stature to the 
wolf, will not attack him single-handed—and wisely, too, for 
they would certainly be worsted in the combat. The Irish 
wolfdog, being used for both the capture and despatch of the 
wolf, would necessarily have been of greyhound conformation, 
besides being of enormous power. When caught, a heavy dog, 
such as a mastiff, would be equal to the destruction of a wolf, 
but to obtain a dog with greyhound speed and the strength of 
the mastiff, it stands to reason that his stature should consid- 
erably exceed that of the mastiff—one of our tallest as well 
as most powerful breeds. The usual height of the mastiff is 
30 inches; and arguing as above, we may reasonably conclude 
that to obtain the requisite combination of speed and power, 
a height of at least 33 inches would have been reached, though 
we are told by several writers that he exceeded that height 
considerably, as will have been seen. 

The subject of Irish wolfhounds was revived in the New 
York Country in 1878, and some interesting facts were related 
by Mrs. Fremont, regarding two dogs of this breed that had 
been cg et to Fort Snelling—as a present to a Mr. Sibley 
—from England about 1838. They appear to have been of a 
brindle color, and were much larger and heavier than the 
deerhound, while equally quick in their motions; the coat 
described as short-haired. Others have been seen at intervals 
in the United States. 

In a subsequent article on the same subject in the New York 
Country it is written: “It is absurd to give as 4 reason for the 
indifference and apathy through which such a breed has been 
allowed to die out or its perpetuity to be endangered, that in 
the extermination of his particular foe—the wolf—his occupa- 
tion was gone. A noble animal of this character should never 
have been permitted to waste away while curs of the iowest 
degree are petted and pampered and carefully provided for. 
In this country particularly the Irish wolfdog could be made 
of special service. Here he would find in the chase and ex- 
termination of the wolf a wide field for his prowess and 
courage. On the western bounds of civilization he would be 
invaluable for the purpose of hunting, his keen sight and 
scent rendering him superior to many breeds now in use, and 
as a companion and friend of man his fidelity and devotion 
have never been called in question. All the testimony which 
comes down to us agrees as to bis sagacity, courage, strength, 
speed and size, although in this last point we perceive there is 
a difference of opinion. Even allowing that he attained a 
height of from thirty-two to thirty-five inches, he is taller than 
= breed now living, although the early accounts published 
of him state he was from three to four feet high.” 

It has been ——_ by a gentleman well known as a great 
fancier of dogs that the dog in use in Spain for taking wolves 
is identical with the old Irish wolfdog; but the specimen 
brought over from Spain by him would at once undeceive us, 
as he is, to all anne, a Great Dane of light stamp—pos- 
sibly crossed with the wolfdog of the Pyrenees. 

For many months past a spirited controversy and corres- 

mdence on the Irish wolfhound has been carried on in the 

ive Stock Journal—a well-known weekly publication—by the 
writer and others, without, it is confidently thought, in any 
way disturbing the conclusions on the breed which the writer 
has, from careful and prolonged consideration of the subject, 
arrived at and will be set forth presently. 

The question as to whether it is desirable to continue and 
thoroughly resuscitate this superb breed now that his occupa- 
tion is gone is hardly worth entertaining. 

The mastiff and bulldog, though no longer used to bait bear 
and bull, abound in thousands and in a far more perfect form 
than they were a hundred years ago. The bloodhound’s 
original use has disappeared, yet who would wisi to see these 
noble hounds die out? 

Have not a dozen breeds—such as St. Bernards, collies, ete. 
—been taken up, cherished, and improved to a marvellous 
degree? Why not, then, take such measures to recover the 
Irish wolfdog in its original torm? It can be done; the means 
are at hand if the will be only forthcoming. From the 
materials forthcoming in such specimens of the breed as are 
extant and the largest deerhounds, with judicious crosses for 
size and power, there is little doubt that the breed can be re- 
stored to us in much of its original magnificence, and the noble 
canine giant—always held to be typical of Erin—would be 
worthily and faithfully represented. 

It reflects but small credit on the gentlemen of Ireland that 
this breed—the national representative dog of their country— 
should have been allowed to dwindle down to a shadow of its 
former self. Mastiff breeders with much care and judgment 
have rescued England’s national dog from a very degenerate 
state, and from most indifferent materials, and restored him in 
a form quite equal, if not superior, to what he was at his best. 
Why, then, should not the same be done for their most superb 
national dog by Irishmen? Let them look at this, put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and success will surely crown their 
endeavors. 

As the deerhound of the present day is to the ordin 
gre hound, so is the giant Irish wolfhound to the qeeraound, 

Trish paper, waxing enthusiastic on the subject, says, not 
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regarding the Irish wolfdog: ‘This animal has be- 
come celebrated as the heraldic protector of our country. 
Fair Erin re, beside her harp, the round tower 
stands near, ‘ guarding all three, reclines the wolfiound. 
Scotland’s lions have been famed in story; England ‘stole’ one 
of them, say some, and joining him in company with the uni- 
corn, committed to his trust the honor of Albion; but the uni- 
corn is a beast which even Dr. Haughton has never seen, 
while we must ge to the antediluvian era to find lions in Great 
Britain. But the wolfdog is no mythic beast in Ireland; he 
was and we trust will again be included among the un- 
doubted. exclusive, and most distinguished specimens of the 
Trish fauna.” 

In the British Museum there is a Grecian vase, some 450 
B. C., on which Aceon is depicted surrounded by his dogs. 
Some of them would appear identical with what the Irish 
wolfhound was, save, perhaps, in the matter of coat. 

On some ancient frescoes at Easton Neston Hall, near Tow- 
cester, are depicted various hunting senes. In one of these 
two vast dogs of deerhouud type are represented as seizing a 
boar, and these frescoes having been painted at a time when 
the Irish wolfhound existed, may be looked upon as throwing 
considerable light on the real type of that breed. They are 
shown to be vast deerhounds, with rough wiry coats, of a 
dark blue-gray color, ears small and falling over. 

It will have been noticed that several persons owning Irish 
wolfhounds in former days were in the habit of styling them 
“the last of their race.” It appears tolerably certain that the 
breed was gradually being merged into the present breed of 
deerhounds, and each successive owner was jealously claim- 
~~ for his specimen the honor of being the last. 

t will be well now to state the conclusions at which the 

writer has arrived as to the general appearance and character 

, of the Irish wolfhound, after a prolonged, searching, and 
careful study of the subject. 

Form,.—Phat of a very tall, heavy, Scotch deerhound, much 
more active, and very majestic-looking; active and fast, per- 
haps somewhat less so than the present breed of deerhound; 
neck thick in comparison to his form, and very muscular; 
body and frame lengthy. 

Head.—Long, but not narrow, coming to a comparative 
point toward the nose; nose rather large, and head gradually 
getting broader from the same, evenly up to the back of the 
skull—not sharp up to the eyes, and then suddenly broad and 
lumpy, as is often the case with dogs bred between greyhound 
and mastiff. 

Coat.—There can be little doubt that from the very nature 
of the work the dog was called upon to do this would be of 
a rough, and probably somewhat shaggy nature, and to this 
end points the evidence gained from Arian—second century— 
who leaves no doubt in our mind that the great greyhound of 
his day was rough in coat; also frum the ancient Irish harp, 
now preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, which is ornamented 
with a figure of the Irish wolfhound, rough-coated. Sir J. 
Browne's dogs were rough and shaggy; Mr. O’Toole’s dog was 
rough; also Hamilton Rowan’s. The former Earls of Cale- 
don owned Irish wolfdugs, which were rough; added to which, 
in former days all greyhounds were, we have every reason to 
believe, rough; certainly the larger variety, as is now with- 
out exception the case. So it is with justice concluded that 
the coat was thoroughly rough; hard and long all over the 
body, head, legs, and tail; hair on head long, and rather 
softer than that on body, standing out boldly over eyes; beard 
or under jaws being also very marked and wiry. 

Color.—Black, gray, brindle, red and fawn, though white 
dogs were esteemed in former times, as is several times shown 
us —indeed they were often preferred—but for beauty the dark 
colors should be cultivated. 

Ears.—Small in proportion to size of head, and half erect as 
in smooth greyhound. If dark in color it is to be preferred. 

The Tail should be carried with an upward curve only, and 
not be curled, as is the case with many greyhounds. 

Size.—It will be seen that the deerhound dog had consider- 
able trouble in despatching the she-wolf, as narrated before, 
she being his inferior in size; so putting the matter on the 

unds of simple necessity, we cannot but conclude that the 
dog should be less than from two to three inches taller than 
the wolf. Now, the usual height of the wolf would range 
about 30 inches, therefore we get the height of from 32 to 33 
inches in the dog. Also arguing from the skulls, the dog 
would have stood 32 to 34 inches. We may, therefcre, safely 
deduce that the height of these dogs varied from 32 to 34 
inches, and even 35 inches in the dogs, probably from 29 to 31 
inches in the bitches. The other dimensions would naturally 
be about as follows for well-shaped and true-formed dogs. 
Girth of chest—Dogs, 38 to 44 inches; bitches, 32 to 34 inches. 
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The impression of a seal belonging to the Caledon ape 4 
has on it the figure of a wolfhound which shows the ta 
carried with a curve upward, as depicted in Reinagle’s rait. 
A breed was also owned by the Lords O'Neil, also by Lord 
Castletown; but no information regarding them has been ob- 
tained, although a friend of the writer was presented, many 
years ago, with a bitch of the former breed which answered 
very much to the description given above of Lord Caledon’s 


dogs. 

The late Sir John Power, of Kilfane, Thomastown (whose 
dogs will be alluded to presently), was a rr friend of 
the writer, and knew Richardson well, and has many times 
affirmed that Richardson always considered the Irish wolf- 
hound to have been a gigantic deerhound of enormous power. 

In a very interesting letter from an American gentleman, 
written to a gentleman residing in England, published in the 
Live Stock Journal some months ago, he says: “I have felt 
an interest in the subject for over fifty years. My father 
often spoke of Lord Sligo’s (Aitamont’s) breed of dogs, and 
doubted their being the genuine Irish wolfdog. He had eve 
opportunity of observing them himself, being much at Wes 

rt House during his youth.” After making other observa- 

ions, he goes on to say: ‘“The bone of the foreleg is, I should 
say, the point that best distinguishes dogs of this class from 
all of the greyhound class, whom in actual build they so much 
resemble. The massiveness of the bone is out of proportion 
altogether, and it certainly was not made for speed so much 
as for power and endurance. 1 think all the Scotch dogs that 
I have seen are deficient in this respect, and I attribute it to 
crossing with lighter-built breeds in order to obtain swiftness 
for deer hunting. The epithet ‘hairy-footed’ in old Irish 
poems leaves no doubt as to the comparatively rough coat of 
the Irish wolfdog.” 

That it is beyond reason that any dog should have stood 36 
inches is not the case, as Lord Mount “Edgecombe has a pic- 
ture of a dog taken life-size which measures 36 inches to the 
shoulder. “The skeleton of this dog (apparently a Great Dane), 
which is also preserved, would corroborate this measurement 
A picture was also painted for the Marquis of Hastings in 
1803, by Clifford de Tomson, which represents a dog standing 
36 inches at the shoulder—also apparently a Great Dane, of a 
buff and white color. The picture measures 714 feet by 51¢ 
feet, so it will be seen the dog must of necessity have been 
gigantic. We have also had some enormous dogs ‘“‘in the life” 
of late years. The great American dog exhibited to Her 
Majesty some eighteen years ago was said to stand 39 inches. 
Sir Roger Palmer’s Sam was 34. Both were boarhounds, 
Several of our mastiffs have stood 33 and even 34 inches. The 
great dog brought from America by Mr. Butler, of New York, 
about four or five years ago, stood about thesame height. He 
was a descendant of the dog shown to the Queen—also owned 
by Mr. Butler. On the Continent it is not uncommon to find 
dogs standing 33 and 34 inches, and a boarhound has been 
brought to the writer’s notice, belonging to a gentleman resid- 
ing at Cologne, that was reported to stand 37 inches by a gen- 
tler.an well accustomed to large dogs. 

The tallest dog the writer has actually measured stood 3414 
inches on the shoulderblade—a giant indeed. With all these 
exampies before us, and some of them within our reach, there 
is no reason why the Irish wolfhound should not be restored 
to its original height of from 33 to 55 inches. 

It is worthy of remark that while some people scout the 
very idea that the deerhound is the descendant of the Irish 
wolfhound, McNeill is proud to claim such descent for his 
favorite breed. ; 

The assertion that has been frequently made by writers on 
the breed that he stood 4 feet high no doubt —_ to the top 
of his head, as a 35 or 34-inch dog would stand nearly 4 feet at 
that part. 

A friend of the writer’s—a deerhound breeder of considera- 
ble experience, and one who had well considered the Irish 
wolfhound question—writes:—‘“‘T hold that the Irish wolfhound 
was identical with the Scotch deerhound, only even more 
massive and bigger still. lreland seems to have been peculiar 
for the wth of big animals as well as bigmen. Look at the 
fossil elk for instance. I havea pair of antlers in my hall—1 
believe the longest in existence—11 feet in a straight line across 
from tip to tip.” 

Major Garnier at one time turned his attention tu Lrish wolf- 
hounds, and produced one or two dogs of great size, but he 
was unable to carry his projects to an end, being suddenly 
ordered to the Cape. 

He was thoroughly convinced that the recovery of this 
breed in its pristine a. and magnificence was only a 
question of time if the would-be breeders were steadfast in 
their endeavors. He had laid down for himself certain rules 


Weight in pounds—Dogs, 115 to 140; bitches, 90 to 115. Girth | in breeding, which are given: 


of forearm —Dogs, 10 to 12 inches; bitches, 81¢ to 10 inches. 
Length of head—Dogs, 1214 to 14 inches; bitches, 11 to 12 
inches. Most modern authors and all practical lovers of the 
canine race whom the writer has consulted are agreed that the 
foregoing is the correct t of dog beyond question; and 
although some differ slightly as to the comparative bulk and 
power of the dog, the difference is small when dispassionately 
looked at. 

To any one who has well considered the subject such conclu- 
sions are inevitable, and this impression has been manifestly 
handed down to us for generations. 

It is much so be deplored that this superb and valuable 
breed of dog has been allowed to fall into such a neglected 
and degenerate state, presumably owing tothe fact of the 
wolf having become extinct, and consequent less care on the 
part of the owners in keeping the breed up toits proper form. 

Although several writers have incorrectly confounded the 
Great Dane with the Irish wolfhound, yet it is probable that 
the two breeds were not infrequently crossed; indeed, it is 
possible that in foreizn countries the Irish wolfhound may have 
degenerated into the Great Dane and other varieties, as it has 
into the deerhound with us. That such was the case Buffon 
does more than suggest. Major Garnier, who gave the sub- 
ject considerable attention at one time, rather holds to this 
opinion, and says ‘“‘that while the Highland deerhound is the 
most correct type, the German boarhound has best retained 
the size, though at the expense of character.” 

These facts may possibly have influenced erroneously the 
opinions of some of the naturalists of the latter end of the 
last century, and will aiso account for the fact of Lord Alta 
mont’s dogs having been put forward as Irish wolfhounds, 
which they certainly were not, . 

The last wolf was supposed to have been killed in Ireland 
about 1710. Sir Walter Scott was in the habit of calling his 
dog Maida a wolfhound, and on the death of that dog he was 
presented by Glengarry and Cluny MacPherson with a brace 
of dogs of the same character, and said: ‘There is no occu- 
pation for them, as there is only one wolf near, and that is 
confined in a menagerie.” They were both animals of gigan- 
tic size. Scott was also offered a fine Irish wolfdog by Hiss 
a but declined it, having the others. 

ichardson says: “Though I have separated the irish wolf- 
dog from the Highland deerhound and the Scottish grey- 
hound, I have only done so partly in conformity with general 
opinion, that I Cai ae to correct, and partly ause these 
dogs, though originally identical, are now unquestionably dis- 
tinct in many particulars.” 

The former Earls of Caledon at one time owned a breed of 
Irish wolfhounds, regarding which the present has oblig- 
ingly collected the a pe: “ fe dog was in 
appearance between a mastiff and deerhound; slighter and 
more active than the one, more massive and stronger than the 
other; as tall or taller than the tallest deerhound; rough but 
not long-coated; fawn, grizzly, and dun in color; some old 
men op the property have mentioned a mixture of white.” 

lt is believed that the late Lord Caledon took two of these 
wolfdogs with him to the backwoods of America, 


“1. Quality is very much more dependent on the dam than 
on the sire. 

‘2. Bone or size, on the contrary, is far more dependent on 
the sire. 

“3. Color is almost wholly dependent on the sire. 

‘4. The coat is almost wholly independent of the sire. 

“5. Muscular development and general form is chiefly 
dependent on the dam 

“6, All these are modified by the fact that the purer bred 
will (other things being the same) influence the progeny more 
than the other. 

“7. Every decided cross increases the size by one or two 
inches. This is merely an opinion formed from my own ex- 
perience and observation; but I have never seen it carried out 
far enough to make me certain in my own mind about it. 

“1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 I have not merely met with as the opinions 
of other people, but I have proved them incontestably myself. 
With reg: to No. 1—‘quality—I mean ‘blood,’ nervous 
development, vigor, energy and character.” 

He then goes cn to give many valuable facts and hints on 
breeding Irish wolfhounds and other dogs, too long to insert 
here. He concludes by saying: ‘‘Anyhow, with Ulmer boar- 
hounds and Russian wolfhounds (of course, in conjunction 
with the deerhound and such of the Irish breed as are in 
existence) I believe it is quite possible to re-establish the old 
breed of Irish greyhounds in all their former beauty and 
power. 1 should, however, be content with perfection of 
form and coat at 34 inches.” 

The writer is not prepared to coiacide entirely with the 
above rules, but in the main he considers them correct, and 
such as can safely be adopted by breeders. It may be as well 
to remark that no two dogs of the first cross should be mated 
together, as the produce will be certain to be most degenerate. 
The foxhound, the pointer, the shorthorn, and many breeds 
of sheep and pigs, have been brought to their present excel- 
lence by judicious crossing; why should not the same principle 
be applied to the perfecting of the Irish wolfhound? Too 
much in-and-in-breeding should be especially avoided, as size 
is thereby eventually lost to an alarming degree, even though 
character be retained. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


THE MILWAUKEE DOG SHOW.—E£ditor Forest and 
Stream: The prospects for this exhibition seem to grow 
brighter every day, judging from the very lively interest mani- 
fested for its success, by a large number of distant, as well as 
local admirers of the dog. We are progressing finely with the 
special prize list, and our able manager, Mr. F. D. Olcott, is in 
daily oe of letters on the subject from all parts of the 
country. Major J. M. Taylor, of ‘ae Ky., is to judge 
the setters and pointers, and Mr. J. F. Kirk, of Toronto, the 
remaining classes. Through mistake, the King Charies spaniel 
class was omitted from the prize list, and the error is now 
corrected by offering a $25 special for the best dog or bitch of 
that class. pr of the premium list will be supphed to 
applicants by addressing J. D. Olcott, 169 and 171 West Water 
street, Milwaukee, Wis.—MuUSKEEGO (Milwaukee, Wis.) 


5. Date of birth, of breeding or 



































THE GREYHOUND STANDARD. — Editor Forest and 
Stream; Will owners and breeders of this breed send their 
views of what an English ate should be to H. W. 
Smith, Box 876, Worcester, Mass., for the greyhound standard 
committee?-—H. W. Smit. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
ublication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 


iculars of each animal: 
1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner 
2. Breed. buyer or seller, 
3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 
4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 


6. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death 10, Owner of dam. 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 


paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


2” See instructions at head of this column. 


Swatara, Paxtang, Codorus. Fatalist and Fatality. By F. W 


Seiler, Harrisburg, Pa., for English setters, a black, white and tan 


dog, a liver. white and tan dog, two. lemon and white dogs, and a 
black, white and tan bitch, whe)ped May 9, 1885, by Count Noble out 
of his Fate Gladstone (Giadstone—Sue). 

Pet. By W. E. Deane, Somerset, Mass., for black, white and tan 
beagle bitch, whelped May 29, 1883, by Racer (Rally—Lill) out of Vic 
(Darwin—Lady). 

Courtney, Bryn Mawr, Dunbar, Opera Bouffe, Wissahickon, Mj 

ueen, Miss Longley, Rosemouth, lbeck and Lady T. By J. 4 

Vinslow, Philadelphia, Pa , for liver and white pointers, five dogs 
and five bitches, whelped June 20, 1885, by G. F. Jordan’s imported 
Nip oo" Luke—Duke of Portland’s Juno) out of his Viola 
(A.K.R. 703). 

Lady F. By Dr. W. F. Fontaine, Worcester, Mass., for liver and 
white pointer bitch, whelped June 10, 1882, by King (Leo—Loo) out of 
7 (King—Jet'. 

tormer IT., Lightfoot, Fleetfoot, Spinaoway and Dalliance II. By 
Half-Way Brook Kennels, Glens FalJis, N. Y., for black, white and tan 
foxhounds, four dogs and one bitch, whelped July 7, 185, by im- 
— Stormer (A.K.R. 2402) out of imported Dalliance (A.K.R. 
2400). 

Brunswick, Cardinal. Marlborough, Berneta, Bernaline and Her-* 
mita. By Essex Kennels, Andover, Mass.. for mastiffs, three dogs 
and three bitches, whelped J uly 20, 1885, by champion Hermit (A.K.R. 
28) out of Daphne II. (A.K.R. 489). 

Leda. By Victor M. Haldeman, General Wayne, Pa.. for liver and 
white pointer biteh, whelped Jan. 31, 1885, by Jimmie (A.K.R. 1589) 
out of Temptation (A.K.R. 1590). 

Glendale Chief and Glendale Beauty. By Half-Way Brook Ken- 
nels, Glens Falls, N. Y., for blue, tan and white foxhounds, dog and 
bitch, whelped July 7, 18%5, by imported Stormer (A.K.R. 2402) out of 
imported Dalliance (A.K.R. 2400). 

ob H. and Caw Caw. By Dr. Robert I. Hampton, Athens, Ga., for 
black and white English setter dog and blue Iton and tan bitch, 
whelped March 31, 1885, by Count Noble out of Belle Boyd (A.K.R. 
1277). 

Chestnut Rock Kennels. By Chas. S. Fitch, Fort Washington, New 
York city, for his kennels of Gordon and black and tan setters. 


NAMES CHANGED. 


£2 See instructions at head of this column. 
Nashie to Constance. Beagle bitch, whelped May 23, 1882 (Ring- 
wood—Norah), owned by Half-Way Brook Kennaeis, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


BRED. 


2" See instructions at head of this column, ; 

Lady Bess—Chief. J. A. Cathcart’s (Atlantic City, N. J.) red Irish 
— egy Lady Bess (A.K.R. 2178) to Max Wenzel’s Chief (A.K.k. 
231), July 14. 

Domio-—Gus Bondhu. Sagadahoc Kennels’ (Bath, Me.) English set- 
ter bitch Domio (Royal Blue—Dryad) to A. M. Tucker’s Gus Bondhu 
(Dashing Bondhu—Novel), June 13. 

Una—Bannerman. Dr. E. B. Weston’s (Highland Park, Ill.) beagle 
bitch Una (A.K.R. 13824) to A. C. Krueger’s Bannerman (A K.R. 1709), 
June 8. 

Toodles—Tuck. George W. Dixon’s (Worcester, Mass.) pug bitch 
Toodles (A.K.R. 2147) to C. H. Amsden’s Tuck (champion Comedy— 
Lady), July &. 

Lizzie Grace—Duke Royal A. A. Raymond’s (South Norwalk, 
Conn.) pointer bitch Lizzie Grace (A.K.R. 2476) to his Duke Royal 
(A.K.R, 2472). June 1. 

Olive K.—Harold. California Kennels’ (Sacramento, Cal.) English 
— bitch Olive K. (Rake—Bessie Lee) to their Harold (Gath—Gem), 

uly 15. 

Constance-—Joe. Half-Way Brook Kennels’ (Glens Falls, N. Y.) 
beagle bitch Constance (Riagwood—Norah), to C. W. Willard’s Joe 
(Ringwood—Gipsey Queen), June 10. ; 

Zona, NoT Zoz0.—kditor Forest and Stream: In your issue of the 
23d inst you published a notice about my bitch being bred to Obo, Jr. 
Her name is Zona instead of Zozo, as you have it.—Wwm. H. MosELEY 
(New Haven, Conn,). [Mr. Moseley’s letter of July 10 gives the 
A. K. R, number of Zona as 2380, which is the number of Zozo. As 
the name was not very plainly written, we referred to A. K.R. and 

ublished the name that the number called for. The numberof Zona 

s 1881. Had this been given there would have been no mistake. 
Moral—Write plainly and make no mistakes; but if your pen does 


slip, charge it to the editor. | 
WHELPS. 


> See instructions at head of this column. 

Sheila. L. Timpson’s (Red Hook, N. Y.) Irish terrier bitch Sheila 
(A.K.R. 137), July 3, five (two dogs), by J. Coleman Drayton’s Slasher 
(Fury—Spuds). 

Viola. J. H. Winslow’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) pointer bitch Viola 
(A.K.R. 708), June 20, eleven (six dogs), by G. F. Jordan’s imported 
Nip (Lake—Juno). 7 

Nell, Chas 8. Fitch’s(New York) Gordon setter bitch Nell, July 
14, one dog (since dead), by Dan O’Shea’s Jack. 

Peggie. George Gillivan’s (West Jefferson, O.) pug bitch Peggie 
a = uly 24, five bitches, by Chas. Leonhard’s Treasure 
(A.K.K. 472). 

Yolande. W. H. Tuck’s (Wilkesbarre, Pa) cocker spaniel bitch 
Yolande (A.K.R. 523), July 2, eight, by Obo If. (A. K.R. 482); two dogs 
and two bitches since dead. 

Bird. Maple Kennels’ (Patterson, N. Y.) pointer bitch Bird (A.K.R. 
1658), July 17, eleven (five dogs), by #riz (A.K.R. 268); six lemon and 
white and five liver and white. ; 

Daphne LU. Essex Kennels’ (Andover, Mass.) St. Bernard bitch 
Dapone II. (A.K.R. 489), July 20, eleven (six dogs), by champion Her- 
mit (A.K.R. 23); three dogs and two bitches since dead. 

Critic. W.V, Partridge’s (Boston, Mass.) black spaniel bitch Critic 
(A.K.R. 303), July 10, eight (one dog), by J. P. Willey’s champion Obo 
I. (A.K.R, 432). 

Janet, California Kennels’ (Sacramento, Cal.) English setter bitch 
Janet (Count Noble—Dashing Novice), July 17, seven (four dogs), by 
Dashing Money \Dashing Mona: ch—Armida). 

Suwanee. A. Clinton Wilmerding’s (New York) cocker spaniel bitch 
Suwanee (A.K.R. 658), July 15, six (three dogs), by Dr. Chas. McBur- 
ney’s champion Sport; four black, and two black with white mark- 


in 

Tite. A. Clinton Wilmerding’s (New York) spaniel bitch Marion 
(Brag—Princess), July 21, seven (ove dog), by his black Prince(A.K.R. 
52); six black, one black, with white beuy. 

flora. H. Reiche’s (New York) cocker spaniel bitch Flora (Flake— 
Lady). May 22, nine (three dogs and three bitches living), by A. Clin- 
— oa Black Prince (A.K.R. 62); uwo black and four liver 
and white. 

Skip. Geo. F. Reid’s (Barton, Vt.) beagle bitch Skip (A.K.R. 1997), 
July 11, eight (four dogs), by W. Miles’s Flute M. 

SALES. 

S See instructions at head of this column. 

Butterfly. Liver and white pointer bitch, whelped Nov. 20, i884 
Fritz—Buird), by Maple Kennels, Patterson, N. Y., to N. Watson, New 

ork. 

Kitty Wells Black, lemon and white pointer bitch (A.K.R. 1043), 
+ — Kennels, Patterson, N. Y., to C. T. Knight, Providence, 


Moya. Irish terrier bitch (A.K.R. 2385), by L. Timpson, Red Hook, 
N. Y., to L. A. Shaw, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Dora. Liver and white cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Aug. 16, 1879 
(Captain—Flora), by W. J. Furness, Ogdensburg, N. Y., to L, O. Bow- 
ley, Richardson, Me. 

Alice Obo. Black cocker spaniel bitch, meee April 30, 1885 (Obo 
Tl.—Phonsie), by J. P. Willey, Salmon Falls, N. H., to W. H. Tuck, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Sport. Lemon and white pointer dog, whelped Jan 28, 1885 (Fritz 
Pie ¥ re Kennels, Patterson, N. Y., to Jas. Reynolds, Pough- 

eepsie, N. Y. 

Count Noble—Belle Boyd (A.K.R. 1277) whelps. English setters, 
whelped March 31, 1885, by Dr. R. I. Hampton, Athens, Ga., a black, 
white and tan dog to Geo. T. Hodgson. ah orange belton and tan dog 
to Dr. John Gerdiae, same place, and a blue belton and tan bitch to 
Prof. R. M. McIntosh, Oxford; Ga. 
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Marie Obo; Black cocker spaniel bitch, whel Nov. 19, 1884 (Obo 
II.—Gem), b oI L. V. Tyler, West Newton, ., to C. G. Brown- 
9 0) ’ 8. 
Pilot. Lemon and white pointer dog, 44éyrs. old (Scout—Spot), by 
C. W. Littlejohn henge Va., to Chicago Kennels, Chicago. Ili. 


Nashie. bitch, whel May 28, 1482 (Ringwood—Norah), 
by ©. f Kent, Monticello, N. Y., to Half-Way Brook Kennels, Giens 
‘alls, : 
PRESENTATIONS. 


t=” See instructions at head of this column. 

Count Noble—Belle Boyd (A.K.R. 1277) whelp. Black and white 
English setter dog, whelges March 31, 185, by Dr. Robt. I. Hampton, 
Athens, Ga., to Hon. A. J. Crovatt, Brunswick, Ga. 

Rex—Edith whelps. Cocker spaniels. whelped May 28, 1885, by 
Sagadahoc Kennels, Bath, Me., a liver dog to Nathaniel E, Story, 
Charlestown, Mass:. and a black and white bitch to Andrew L. Cone, 
Portland, Me. 





KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 


> No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents, 


C. R., Pleasantville.—A setter, when working hard, seems to be 
winded, breathing heavily, blows, nearly chokes, and has to stop. 
Do not know whether it is in lungs or throat A setter biteéh had 

uppies about six weeks ago; took puppies off two weeks ago. 
eenary glands badly swollen and very hard. Ans. We should say 
that your setter dog has asthma. We would advise you to diet your 
dog and bring him down in flesh if heis fat. If he is thin, tonic 
treatment, such as two grains of reduced iron twice daily in pill 
form, should be given. If he is constipated his bowels should be 
regulated with syrup of buckthorn in dessertspoonful doses twice 
daily. If the paroxysms of choking are severe or frequent, we would 
advise putting the dog in a close room and burning stramonium 
leaves once every two days for fifteen minutes, the fumes of which 
he should breathe. The bitch should be poulticed with flaxseed. 


Hitle and Crap Shooting. 


7 a all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 














INTER-TEAM CONTESTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

Since the article entitled *‘Inter-Team Contests’’ appeared, June 4, 
in your columns, I have received several letters from secretaries of 
local clubs in reference to the subject. While all seem very much 
interested in the project, there are many objections to the proposed 
arrangements, some of them, I think, well founded. 

Foremost among the objections appeared the number of ten men 
to constitute a team. I think this objection is not well founded. One 
of the foremost objee's of associating these clubs is to increase an 
interest, not only in the improvement of those who are already mein- 
bers of such organizations. but to build up our depleted membership, 
bring out new men, and develop good marksmen. Let every mem- 
ber feel a lively interest in building up the club as well as improving 
his individual score. The club of which [ am a member cannot mus 
tef more than six or seven reliable shots. and two of them use and 
have always used a light pull, set lock or hair trigger, whatever they 
are called. : 

The next objection seems to be, ‘No restriction as to weight of 
gun; style of sights or pull of trigger.’’ Some wish the gun to be 
“within the National rules.’ This objection I concede is well 
founded, inasmuch as it is an indisputable fact that such a weapon 
is the only practical one, should a man wish to bring to practical 
account his skill with the rifle in the field, either in times of peace 
or war. Personally I should prefer that the gun should be within 
the National rules, yet Iam aware that under the requirement of a 
three-pound pull many clubs would lose some of their best marks- 
men so far as these contests are concerned, as I know these light- 
pull men to be in many cases inseparably wedded to the set lock. 
Evidently a gun of greater weight than ten pounds is not desirable, 
to the majority at least, and it might be well to restrict. Personally 
I should be willing to shoot even-banded with any man who wished 
to shoot with a gun of greater weight ‘off hand.” I understand that 
“oft-hand”’ is defined: Position standing, without artificial rest (either 
to the body or the gun). I think there was no objection to “any 
sights.’’ The only objection to the target seems to be the fact that 
various clubs are accustomed to certain others,and do not wish to 
change unless some other target should come into universal use. 

In answer to thisI have to say that the American decimal was 
mentioned as being the one best adapted for the purpose, it being 
one that would definitely record the merits of the marksmen, and at 
the same time be convenient to transport to headquarters ry mail. 
Should some think it too small for convenient sighting field, there 
should be no objection to placing it upon a white back ground. The 
bullseye being tbe same, and the largest ring equal to the Creedmoor 
four count it would be easy to record equivalents in the Creedmoor 
and some other. targets. 

I think I have answered all the objections of importance. Evidently 
we should use a uniform target, and my private opinion is that a shot 
which would miss the four count of the Creedmoor and score a miss 
by the American decimal is .ot worthy a record. I do not wish to 
prescribe rules, but, with others, consider them, and get the ball 
moving in the right direction, with plenty of powder behind it. Let 
every club interested declare itself in regard to these three principal 
pa. and I think the minor details can be arrived at with little 
trouble. 

If the secretaries of the various clubs will send me their views and 
suggestions regarding these points, and any others that they may 
think fit, I will endeavor, with the assistance of members of the 
Chautanqua Sportsmen’s Association, to submit for their approval a 
set of rules which shal) be in accord with the majority as expressed. 

JAmEsTOWN, N. Y. SERENO N. AYREs. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


BROOKLYN.—Friday evening, July 24, a return match was shot in 
the Fourteenth Regimert armory between five men of Company A, 
Twenty-third Regiment, and five of Company I, Fourteenth tegi- 








ment. The latter were again the winners by the following score: 
Company I, Fourteenth Regiment. 
200Yds. 500Yds. 
po a Serre eer ere 45445—22 54555—24 — 46 
Sorat BA Anderson. ..........5 os... 5444-21 55454—28—44 
gall OC een re 44443—19 55545—24— 42 







-44543—20 54525—21—41 


Corp J W Day....... 
34454—20 35533—19—39—213 


Private J L Breining ... 


Company A, Twenty-third Regiment. 
200Y ds. 500Yds. 
Private G S Scott, Jr.... ..............54554—23 35454—21--44 
Private J B Barton... 2... «2.2.0.0 -» -44444—20 55425 -21—41 
Senet W A Bowinwos..........ccccsceces 34444—19 44544—21—40 
Private W S Woodrow................. 44444—20 53124—18—38 
Ce Reece 34444—19 52524—18—37—200 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. —The Rod and Gun Rifle Club had a prize 
shoot Saturday afternoon, in addition to the regular week shoot for 
the monthly medal. Two thunderst orms interfered with the shoot- 
ing and lost a great part of the atternoon. The Beaver River badge 
was won for the second time by T. B. Wilson. The scores were: 

Beaver River Badge. 









Wc puatudaeinetnndccnaates 11101112 9 912 11 12 12—109 
IS rans ates ccecadvoancanaee 9 11 10 11 10 1. 12 10 10 11—104 
fog | aa aia(gawudaa Wes 1012101212 9 91011 9-104 
Pe ekiee 0 c0Ksnce’ aoteieininonind 99811 911 73 7 9— & 
Merchants’ Prize Match. 
II oc cha cecaddenanesasens 11 12121212 51112 § 12—107 
bcc acecnkencnnns anéeendnae 9 12 10 12 1012 12 10 9 10—106 
i cannedd acevekéanecagas 12 10 10 10 11 11 8 11 11 12—106 
SI Sa ncidacicccacewawnnaaxes 11111110 811 911 11 12—105 
on cccss concsesteseusnsesc 1210 811 9 12 11 10 10 11—108 
PE nade écesductesd.oncene --- 91012 812121112 8 7—101 
T T Cartwright 11 71110 7 9 71112 11— % 
aac, fakwadavien! ‘eadeathed 1111 611 8 911 912 9— 96 
CO eee 111011 811 5 9 710 9 9% 
Odes iin ns ks.0s tienitnnsanas'eis 1011 7 9 8 811 9 910— 9% 
ona isandnnsCuntanatnn 612 9 911 911 611 7— 90 
eer on tiacnntdvccenegerenneeki 8 910 7 3 811 4 9 7—% 


I ainsa twice, we ninaanesace 1167105669 7 9— 7 

The prizes for the above were given by merchants of the city. 

A continuous rest match was shot. The prizes being taken by A. 
Lamont 114, Z. C. Talbot 112, 8. K. Hindley 108. T. B. Wilson bo'ds 
the first class badge for the month with the score of 105. T. T. Cart- 
wright the second class, score 99.—APERATURE. 


WIMBLEDON, July 22.—The shooting at Wimbledon in the contest 
for the Kolapore Cup has been finished. The English team won with 
a score of 650. The next best scores were: . Guernsey tean 639, Jersey 
team 612, and Canadian team 597. A very troublesome mirage 
seriously crippled the Canadians, who were not accustomed to such 
atmospheric phenomena. The prize list has undergone several and 
important alterations. The Queen’s Prizeman will. as heretofore, 
take the gold medal, gold badge, and substantial amount of £250. 





































insure the sa'ary of at least one officer, who shall devote all his time 
to enforce your object. 

Now what better plan can be suggested than an incorporation 
similar to that of the National Gun Association? Granted that such 
an organization will attain 1,000 members who pay only annual dues, 
you can feel secure in that at least one salaried officer will so be pre- 
vided; in the course of time 5,000 similar members can be obtained, 
and the number and efficiency of your officers secured. By thus in- 
corporatiug, you obtain a tenure of life for your creation which can 
in no other way be secured, and tbe machine once fairly estab- 
lished will run, time without end. We presume your committee 
realizes the amount of labor and expense required to obtain sufficient 
members and to properly organize such an incorporation. Why not 
therefore, save yourselves this labor and expense by taking the 
National Gun Association under your wing and completing the work 
already begun. Its constitution meets your requirements; it has 
about 190 active members in thirty-four States and Territories; the 
only argument that can possibly be brought to bear against such a 
union of combined effort springs from the aspersions of rival target 
manufacturers. Surely sportsmen will not permit such business 
rivalries to interfere with their community of feeling. Why nos, 
therefore, use all your effort to induce your convention to join “The 
National Gun Association,” amend its constitution, if need be, to 
meet your requirements, remove its office and books to your city, 
elect such a board of directors as may be mutually agreed upon, pro 
rata to the number of old members and the new members tbus se- 
cured. I am confident that the present members of the NationalGun 
Association, together with its officers and directors, will agree to do 
the above, to do anything in reason which will bring unity of action 
in securing the common objects desired. 

CrncinnatTI, July 25. Very respectfully yours, 


Beyond this alteration the other great prizes remain almost 
substantially the same as heretofore, though in several cases the 
number and value of the awards have been increased. For the Kola- 
pore Cup the home team have an extra incentive of £24, if they are 
successful. and, on the other hand, both Guernsey and Jersey Fave 
been allowed to enter teams as Colonies. Several prizes of minor im- 
portance wer altogether from the programme, and others take 
their place. Of these the most novel is the “Haake Prize,’ presented 
by Mr. Ellis Parr. This will be fired for at 200yds. at a target, colored 
scarlet, representing the head and body of a man, on which an invisi- 
ble bullseye and center will be drawn. The marksmen will be 
allowed seven shots, the figure appearing and disappearing alternately 
for five seconds. Other contests under novel conditions include the 
revolver prides, for which an elaborately screened range has been 
ee Most of the series of priges, especially for aggregates, 

ve been increased, while there are several new contests thrown 
open to all comers. In the Ashburton Challenge Shield and kindred 
contests the expression of opinion that the use of carbine ammunition 
should not be @nforced has been recognized, and the contestants are 
to be allowed to use either that or the full regulation cartridge. The 
pull of ttizger for the “‘M.B.L."” has been lowered from six to five 
pounds, while at the same time that that for “any rities” has been 
raised from three to five. For the first time iv the annals of Wimble- 
don the winner of the “grand aggregate” will be recognized by the 
addition of “G. C.” to his name, while the next man to him will have 
the addendum of “‘S. C.” 

BOSTON, July 25.—Vacation and warm weather male the attend- 
ance limited at Walnut Hull to-day. The weather was good withthe 
exception of the heat. Some practice was had at 500yds., but no 
scores were finished at that distance. On Saturday, the 18th, a tele- 
graph match was shot with the Empire Rifle Club of Thomaston, 
Conn., 8 men, 15 rounds, resulting in a victory for the M. R. A. team 
of 26 points over the Empire Club Team. The detailed scores are 
given below together with the best scores of to-day. 

M. R. A. Team Scores. 


J. E. Buoom. 


TEKAMAH, Neb.—Club shoot, July 22.—First contest, 7 live 
pigeons, 25yds. : 











OM Jewell........ 098 9685677788 7 118 CE Bardwell............ 0011011—4_ J A McLaugblin........ 1011 100—4 
J Francis.........6 4 8 5 9 810 9 69 8 8 0 6 8-112 Or WE cs cisdsscccucd 00081110—3 C M Bryant..............011J111—6 
CE Berry 5 757710 798 75 7 9 710-110 4 ee 1111101—6 Geo Atwater............ 6110001—3 
PR ooo ace= see 98976578769 7 8 &- 9-100 Wy Oe Es sxe ....-.1010100—3 AT White .... ....... 0010111—4 
OW FPPC ccc cscs. 0595669 6 7 6 4 710 5 0--108 Shoot off: Ties of 6 divided first, Bardwell second and Beard third. 

W Charles....... ~-%7 6746710 7959 9 710 5—108 Second contest, 5 live pigeons, 25yds. : 
H Cushing........ §$ 810 89869965 45 5 6-106 ee ac ces- ccactanes OS RA Se 00010—1 
FW Perkins...... 769868 5 4 6 6 8 7 2? 6 10—100—896 | WSCraig ... ........... 11110—4 Cash Bryant........... .. 10111—4 
Empire Rifle Club Team Scores. Geo Atwater.............. GEO =B A We occ cccedewcsns 11011—4 
THOM ss «5065s. 5558 866778 5 9 910 S106 J AMcLaughlin........... 11110—4 CE Bardwell........ .....01101—3 

DUBE. 5.5.2. 00 sce 81010595479 5 7 6 6 8 6-104 Shoct off: Ties of 4 won by Bryant. 

SS ee 1061094448878 7 6 8 4-108 Third contest, 7 Peoria blackbirds, layds.: 
Lemmen.......... 0995710 6754238 8 9 9—103 CE Bardwell........... tS pt ore 1101100—4 
ae 04410 3465 9 6 9 9 7 6-100 JF Beard .. ... ......1110111-6 J A McLaughlin........ 1000001—2 
¥ 691010 7745 8 6 7 4-96 S44 Re 11111016 WS Craig............... 11111117 
456445 66 8 51010 7 % Geo Atwater ........... 0101110 -4 
8 347 66 64 710 510 8— 94—800 Shoot off: Ties of 9 won by Beard. 
Practice Match. Fourth contest, 7 blackbirds, 18yds.: 
C B Edwards....... 5854544454—18  H Newcome........ 444444445141 | Beard..................6 RESUEIO—@ CVG. 65-0 se cccscteccens 1010011—4 
W Henry (mil)...... 5434535454 - 42 A BArcher........ 4443454454—41 | White............... ... TEREEIO—6 ACWASER. 2.0.0. ccccccceses 1000101—3 
H A Newman... .... 4454444444—41 Wreeem. ..- -- «45. TOO BG... 5 cose cies scavncaces 1111100—5 
Decimal Matcb. Ties of 6 divided, tie on 5 won by Bardwell. 
o 7 ” 
a Dovneensnnninses 4 _ 8 . * . 2 8 2 7 “2 COLMA, Cal., July 12.—An interesting tournament, open_to alf 
W Henry (mil) A "110985576 3 9-68 sportsmen in the State, was given under the auspices of the Lincoln 
Rest Match Gun Club at Colma to-day. An entrance fee of $2.50 was charged, 
PMG ced 10 9 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 10—98 and the match was at 16 clay d‘scs, liyds. rise, hnd was governed by 
E G Warren.......+..+s++s.esceress «2-10 10 10 10 8 10 10 10 9 10—97 | imternational rules. Thirty-six entered, and it was agreed at the 
PMWM 5 cv ccaccccdcascccasesss 1010 9 7 10 10 10 10 10 10—95 | Stare that the stakes should be divided into purses of 50, 35 and 15 per 
RAN 8 a le 1010 910 910 9 9 9 9—938 — i = _ found the leading scores mae during the 
sanctnst ‘ ia aumeeman : i s rather lengthy contest: 

The Association is making some needed improvements on their | ff Venker...... 111011101111111-13  Walton......... 110100110110001— 8 


range in way of new flagstaffs at 500 and 1,000-ya. ranges, and new 
dials and targets at 200yds. 

PORTLAND, Ore., J - 6.—The military target contest for the prize 
ou 


. 111111111010000—10 
-.10010011101¢011— 9 
111101110000000— 7 


Mev ......-. 001111'-11111001—10 Mangels.... 
B Macenroe... .011001111101011—10 E Funck..... 
W J Golcher.. .110121011111110—12  Brannon........ 








of $150 offered by the Fourth of July Celebration Committee took | Meaney. .. ....101011101100011— 9 Bruns.... ... 00101: 11111110110 
place at City View Park this afternoon. Company E, Veteran Guards, | A Macenroe....111101000011111—10 CU Foster. ... . ...000101101111100— 8 
won the prize with re po D. C. Southworth, of Compauy E, | Martin. .........000111110001111— 9 Cate............ 110110010011101— 9 
made the highest individual — 43 — of a possible 50. Carter Soe asee 100011111010010— 8 Edler 100011101011110— 9 
Battery A. 2 Miia dacankeds 011010011110101— 9 Parks.... ..... 111101101111001—11 
J Esser Sisemenconalete 2804244433—29 F Jones na cea 4534454445 —42 Drinkhouse. .. .001101000111101— 8 P Funek........001110000110111— 8 
RC Redman....... 4344504233 — 32 C Sahsbury... 2444544453 —40 ERO sc scse cos 001111111111001—11 Straude.. .....110011001111010— 9 
WASMAN,.... 22.5. 4456444508 —365 J Williams Raiae-d 3344534133—36 Peterson... ... 110011101111110-—11 Rogers......... 01011101101 1101—10 
DE Howe........... 4448542543—38 W Riley ........: 3344433334—35 | Campbell......111011001' 00101— 8 Conley......... 110011101111000— 9 
P JOMMSOM.. 0.0500: meena: E —— Sara dece 484455448 4—40—365 HO tolcher.. .111' 11010000110— 8 
‘ompany E. ‘rom the above i ill bes . Wi s 
H Cockerline........ 2343333134—32 WwW Wie ..... 4444445533 -40 W. J. Geleher aoe 7 The "ae ais feremy er yr ey = 
a. paeanesa aaa - cesces Gea = Peterson and Parks, who each broke 11 discs out of their possible 15. 
DC Southworth ||. .4458395445—43 JC Olds~ |. 443444445839 MALDEN GUN CLUB.—The regular weekly shoot, under the aus- 
H Strubie **** seeee—-96 A&A Crome... 3424444444 —38—372 | Pices of the Malden Gun Club, was held at Wellington July 25, when 
ane ssenass Company a ” wt | the following sweepstakes were shot: 1. Fiveclay pigeons—Sbumway 
oe 4525403443—34 J Rourke 345583533338 and Lander divided first. 2. Five clay-pigeons—Shumway and Lander 
TA Kelly... verre 59494430 22 H Smith... 3335333443 — 34 divided first. 3. Five blackbirds—Adams, Loring and Lander divided 
WELox. ......... 0v32430845—26 K Payne. "77" "309494903497 first. 4. Five clay-pigeons—Stanton first. 5. Five blackbirds—Lorin 
Sede 430 35434424 DF MeCartby.. 4334442442—34 and Souther divided first. 6. Ten clay-pigeons—Stanton and Pond 
A Smee... 202344430224 T Clayson *"9030234234—25—298 divided first. 7. Five blackbirds—Stanton first. 8. Five blackbirds 
ae Aen Se aS Sieh us —Loring first. 9. Five clay pigeons—Schaffer first. 10. Five clay- 


pigeons—Adams first. In the medal match Stanton was first with 9, 
Snow second with 5, and Shumway third with 7. 


BOSTON GUN CLUB.—There was a large attendance of shotgun 
shooters at the range of the Boston Gun Club, at Wellington, on the 
25th, to compete in the champion match. A strong wind prevailed, 
which sent the left —— birds ®5yds. from the trap, making the 
shooting very difficult. Folowing «re the results of the separate 
events: 1. Seven singles, 1 trap, 18yds.—D. Mitchell and D. A. Ward 
divided first. 2. Seven birds—B. A. Ward first. 3. Seven singles— 
Spencer first. 4. S-ven birds—Cutting and Ward divided first. 5. 
Seven virds—Snow first. 6. Seven birds—Cutting, Ward and Snow 
divided first. 7. Same conditions as above—Ward first. 8. Seven 


CREEDMOOR, July 22.—The riflemen who wended their way to 
Creedmoor to-day found it rather unpleasantly warm for shooting. 
Consequently the fifth competition forthe gold champion marksman’s 
badge was not as enthusiastically shot for as bas been the case 
hitherto. The range, however, was in good condition and scme 
fairly good marksmanship was exhibited. For the second time this 
season J. H. Lacroix, of the 14th regiment, was the winner of the 
badge with ascore of 23 and 24, total 47. The other prize winners 


were: 
200sds. 500yds. Total. 
J W Hate, 7th Regiment.................0000- 21 24 

E DeForest, 22d Regiment........ .... ....... 20 24 44 


J K Green, 7th Regiment..........-.. ....00.. 20 21 41, i 
C E Graff, 23d Regiment. . aes — 20 40 | singles—Snow and Smith divided first. 9. Straightaway—Warren 
G Joiner, 23d Regiment........... 20 20 40 | first. The wmners in the champion gun match were: First, B. A. 






Ward; second, G. F. Cutting and I. S. Snow; third, Dr. Kirkwood. 
L. Adams stands first for the visitors’ prize. 

SAN FRANCISCO, July 12.—There was buta slim attendance at 
San Bruno to-day. owing to the tournament at Colma, The fourth 
medal shoot of the California Wing Club was held, however, and 


J B Frothingham, 23d Regiment........... : £0 19 39 

F C McLewee, 7th Regiment............ ...... 2 15 37 

THOMASTON, Conn.. July 25.—Part of the shooting to-day was in 

a heavy shower, dark light, scarcely any es Walnut Hill decimal: 
5 € 


SS | ditatlensdacccauanececece? 6 10 9910 9 7 7-6 al so 
Ce A ON  oasicwancesdendceckascunuas 5775 9 9 5 8 6 566 | considering that the wind—as usual—was unfavorable, some very 
hCG oc ewcacad. waacciews 8 8 7 2 7 610 8 5 5—66]| 00d scores were made. The match was at 12 single birds, 18yds. 
NUN IN co vec. cadecueccnceswas ard 6 8 4 9 2 510 7 4 864 | rise, and *0yds. boundary Robinson faced the traps first and easily 
ONE cco cnsceanvancaencansisddaceus 7743 7 5 3 3 7 10—56 | madeaclean score, but seldom using tne second barrel. Fay fol- 
MMe idk eivauadiedaweesiata: danas 9 4 5 3 4 5 1 410 3—48 | lowed and also made 12 straight kills. He made several very difficult 
shots, and the spectators were considerably surprised at the amount 
of skill he displayed and the rapidity with which he used his second 
THE TRAP. barrel. Walsh and Kerrigan each scored 11 out of a possible 12, 
Pearson came next and made a record ef 10 kills. The score made 





was as follows: 


Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- | Robinson........,.111111111111—12 Kerrigan ......... 111111110111—11 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. Fay........ -IM1111111111—12 Brant.............. 101101110011— 7 
i ea 111111131011—11 Slade .. .-101111011101— 9 








B Golcher......... 110101111101— 9 Pearson....... ...111111110011—10 

The tie between Robinson and Fay was shot off at 12 birds. Robin- 
son’s sixth bird was a tough one and managed to get outside of the 
boundary although it had two loads of shot mit. This reduced bis 
record to 11. Fay was more fortunate and made 24 straight kills. 
The choice of medals, therefore, came Fay first, Robinson second, and 
Walsh, by permission of Kerrigan, third. 

ALLENTOWN, N. Y., July 25.—The East Hill Gun Club had a 
pleasant and well attended shoot at their grounds this afternoon. at 
30 clay-pigeons, 20 singles and 5 pairs doubles, N.G. A. rules. The 
score was as follows: x 

We xindanant -111101010111 11111000 10 11 00 11 01—20 
W W Curtin.... ..00000010101011000101 00 60 10 00 00— 7 
LAL Peer ee 10000111001000101111 11 00 11 00 11—17 
hi c2d0.ciansnieavers 01110011011000101010 10 10 10 10 10—15 
PRUNE Gavaanessccdaneuduens 10101111111110011011 01 00 11 10 01—20 
Pe IR nod acids senddsones 00000111011110111100- 10 10.10 11 11—1s8 
J E Cable 10011010010101000011 00 01 10 10 10—13 
i 01010011010001010111 11 (0 10 00 11—15 
01101010000110000110 10 10 10 10 11—14 


THE N. G. A. 


(AN OPEN LETTER.) 
Capt. H. C. West, Chairman Committee National Sportsmen’s Con- 
vention, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Str—We have this day mailed you the 500 postals (announcing your 
call for the meeting at St. Louis, Sept. 29, 1885) to the gun clubs in the 
States indicated in your list. It is to be hoped that the call will meet 
with a hearty response from every side: the National Gun Association 
will undoubtedly do what they can to further your object. Will you 
kindly permit me, in accordance with the request mentioned in your 
circular, to make a few public suggestions, as follows: 

First—That you extend the range of your call to all the States and 
Territories; and 

Second—That you carefully note Article III. of the Constitution of 
the National Gun Association, embodying the objects for which your 
meeting is called, and with the view of considering whether or not it 
would be practible for your convention to take hold of the work. as 
Mr. Stark says, ‘“‘fairly started’’ and push it to a successfvl comple- 
tion, especially as regards the protection and preservation of game 
and fish. You and your committeemen are, I believe, ‘-business 
men;”’ it is not, therefore, amis: to ask you to look at this question 
from a practical, financial point of view. To make a success of the 
Association you are about to organize (or of any similar organization) 
requires nct only a large amount of voluntary labor from its constitu- 
ents, but also and more in agen the continuous and salaried labor 
of one or more paid officials, whose sole business it must be to look 
after and duly execute the will of the Association; and this labor, to 
enforce your objec ts, must not only be for a day, month or year, but 
for a continued series of years. Hence you must formulate your 
plans so as to insure the financial support of your main executive 
officers from year to year. so that even when you, the present active 
spirits, will have retired, the good work which you have started will 
still continue. Therein lies the defect of existing State sportsmen’s 
associations. If they had but one salaried officer, whose duty and 
sole business it would be to attend to the objects of the Association, 
to call upon the proper State officers to enforce existing laws, to 
frame petitions to the Legisiature, ed by sportsmen throughout 
the State. for the enactment and ‘orcement of better laws, etc., 
ete., the present good laws would be enforced and the general object 
attained. Hence it behooves your committee to formulate your 
plans so as to insure a financial system for the future, which will 








Fay won shoot off.—s. 
BROOKFIELD VS. WATERVILLE.—Match at glass, balls, Card 


rotary trap: 
Waterville Gun Glub. 
IR 5 5 oos do cdccdecascqgeaaiean 1211211111111111111011011—23 
-0911111111111101111013111—22 
‘ nena taal ~ - -0111113111111110110111111—22 
2 Se 0111101101110011001110011—16 
H N Candee aciedned caminteGaleae queda 1010111111111111111111101—22 
CO IR sc cinsnsavewr sauna chien 1101101101111010111111011—19 
tak oaahia condense ganacandancunke 1911111111111111011110110—22 
PPI pins 0. 00G on cade sesaaee naan 1111111011111111111111101—24—170 
Brookfield Gun Club. 
111110111111111 1011111111—22 
Sianakadwundnensdadustdanerta 1111111111111110011101111—22 
1111101111111111111111111—24 
0111111000111011111110101--18 
1110000 01111101111131101—17 
1910110199111211111111111—25 
1001111111101111110111110—20 
1111101111101101110111011—20—168 
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MERIDEN, Conn., July 22.—The second of a séries of six individual 
State shoots, open to members of any organized gun club. for prizes 
consisting 0! ns, rifles and ammunition offered by manufacturers 
and dealers, for best average of 4 scores, at 25 clay birds or other 
targets, 18yds. rise, was held to-day, on the grounds of the Parker 
Gun Club Eleven clubs were represented. Birdseye, Langden and 
Minor shot at 2lyds. 


err Tr -0100000000010000110101101— 8 
ENE cchocar  ~wrnebdevetepesdccedanvus 0111010111011101011101101—17 
ER 56 vnc sere vncnrocecccevenscsoun 1110011010001 110110101011—15 
F Stevenson............. 0b sbee Ssvewes sues 0111011100011111101101110—17 
TEI cue Seevetnensnscaevecceneounee 10000011 10010111 100000001—10 
LJ Gaines ......... Urs ovcccesoscoccesecvpss 1101010011111000001110111—15 
PEO as. sv veaeecnevscveensresewwssesse -1111011111110100010111101—18 
De Oe BOTOORR 0055 5s encod nce Rewesasaeveees 11001 11010101001001101101—14 
Se ON oy nic vesavencsesefccscnssvccvace 1001001001000010010001010— 8 
oR et es 1101100111001111111111100—18 
I so ca030 - chesesnene: 0s Rinetcnapeeneen 1100001000100000110011000— 8 
NN Se cb ccckes . Verecccbaiouccnda sabes 1111110110110111111111111—22 
I oF G68 S56 eves wacenticsees ceeceed 0001011110111100110011010—15 
ON cb iwins'd gb tu va Ne nbasesseesbe weed 1101210101111111111111111—22 
SE OIOUD si55s0000sc0dn0%.. -avseecetbpe 1011110000011 1000001 11001—12 
IEE . .s0ccccveccsocccdscvecce Socaennven 0011101001101 100001019001—10 
ee re ree 100001 1011100101011101111—15 
EE cscpeve<ns sccsvees s0esebe0ues vores 1110110010111111111001101—18 
EE cits ke ncse’ SXaeesne +) beseeweoweem 0101001000000011009111100— 9 
a LO eee rieanaen eee 1101010001010001001111100—12 
ERs accciskccee sneeponen see 1101011011101011011111010—17 
B Nichols... 20.0 00.2... cee ee eee ee «++ + -0000101001110110110111000—13 
Oo Oe eee ee 0.91001 1000000101111101101—12 


Oe ar oer 10100011110001011i 1010011—13 
NR na coin Gles noe hbeaeesusn esas veep 0011110011001010111000011—14 
PION, cing.oscsicssin oe) sehsnncecanrene 0011101111100101111010011—16 
re emer - 0101111100110001111010110—15 
ON eer rrr 1000000101001110911010110—11 


a 0210101101101111110101111—18 
EE scapnans wee. sceesne sees . «- 1111001001110110110111111—18 

NN. <sc:csse racy schawessee on sae 0011110111011110111001001—16 
EES: vswhevenssGon oo “ravcss, cee «eeebar 1101111100101101110011110—17 
eon Shaboh Saha bin en peeainees sasiiiene SeEEEEneeeaeeens at 
PN cg 50%055040e8 Seabee! eves seeaennn 101110110110111101101 —17 
JF Cook. pSiivioss », SScNeMaNSS SS: uve eee eee 00011 10100010000000001000-— 6 
WY WOMMBOD 55. 5206e ccsicciccsiccne cows sens 1010101111011111110111011—19 
MINED io wccccwccscne oscesnegsscnsevsseanen 0440111101111111011111011—20 
IE. 606 5 0sin veccnees ceuectuvccencesnetion 1001110011110011111011111-—18 
RIOR cca B ckdewnen sx0- seve setveonseceseneee 110110111100011101111 100—16 
a ee 0111111011111110111111111—22 


ee ee re 1111111110011111100111111—22 


SL sais Sas suds wsnsed ae < bene asan en <bexpen 1011110111011111010011011—18 
Raw ss esses raknenee snes <bosswaseeuee 1110100100111101111111111—19 
MB Plumb ........... 22.0 ce eeeee ee ee 01111010011110011110011101—17 
T Platt........ Sie GeesKAeaweel SN OROaE RES 1001100110011101011111011 —16 
URINE 5s acu i.en se. 60s -0sichesrteenasenee 1011000111011101100001001—13 
UNE. 56 aac uu0s:sccsmegeucamear wane -1101900011010101111111111—18 
IND 5 ois scvvrnsinvices swbicrxeouhe 0111100111011111101111111—19 
> WAR errr reer. 0111101111110011100011111—18 
SEMIN. Kain dee? ne aus waa seew obésseeudene 1111001011000001110101111—15 
EUR icbises. <vabnes wapaewss.suns souen 1111011111111110011111101 —21 
Cr re 1110111111100111111111110—20 
MEME xi ynekeeetccautes sui peiaw) eke a pee 000010001110001001000101— 8 
ae eee ee 0111111111000011011111111—19 


The next State shoot will be held at Milford, Conn., Aug. 26, sweep- 
stake shooting, open to all.—J. F. I., Sec. P. G. C. 

BROWN’S DRIVING PARK, L. I, July 24.—Double birds, 25 pair, 
25yds. : 
Allan Nichols. 

11 10 11 11 11 11 11.11 11 01 10*11 O1 11 11 00 10 11 11 10 11 10 11 10 11—40 
Van D. stuyvesant. 

11 11 11 11 O1 11 00 11 11 11 OL 10 11 10-11 10 11.11 10 10*00 11 10 11 10—37 
Charl-s Harvey. 

11 11 O1 10 OO¥11 11 10 11 10 10 01 01 11 11 10 10 10 11 11 O1 00*10 10 00-31 

Referee, Hiram Brown; scorer, D. Kenyon; in charge of traps, 
Major Rooker. Birds retrieved by Brown's Trooper. 


* Fell dead out of bounds. 

NEW: YORK, July 20.—Match between G. Harrison and H. S. Kim- 
ball, near Hackensack, N. J., 25 live pigeons, 25yds. rise, birds to be 
retrieved by dog, second barrel to score. Following is the score: 
Harrison 1011111110111001111011011—-19 
Kimball 1110101110111101101101010—17 

The birds were a very good lot and were very strong flyers. The 
referee was Mr. W. B. Peet. The birds were retrieved by a setter 
owned by the referee.—G. M. GREENLEAF. 


MALBORO, July 29.—A match ‘at 50 clay-pigeons each was shot at 
the Traders picnic at Marlboro, Mass., between Geo, A. Sampson, of 
Clinton, and H. W. Eager, of Marlboro: 

a anon 1421111 111111110101111111101111111110101111111111—44 
ppueeer «102081209,11191101111101011111111111111111111111111 -—48 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., July 23.—Seore of Jamestown Shooting Club, 
in match with Winchenden, Mass., made the 21st, telegraph match, 7 
men on a side, 20 clay-birds to each man, 18yds., fourth notch, 3 


directions of flight: 
Re Coen os wosneneoneses asuekee 11111111110111111111—19 


MII os ice sos cesvwerecvssicccseoes -01110111011111101111—16 


Pennock, F 11111011111111101111—18 
COUP 3s... 000 00s ssc 01101111101011111011—15 
DEMME Cts pipe sucante sanbsancanss 11111101101611101111 —16 
Pennock, L 0101111111101111111i—17 





Doni subu's sw; enpaietesenen don Mune epee 11111112111221111111—20—121 
MOUNT KISCO,N. Y., July 24.—Mount Kisco Gun Club at clay- 


birds, 16sds_ rise: i 
H Bailey . .001011000001000100011—7 Barnard . ..000000000110011000010—5 
eee 010000100001000000110—5 


Carpenter.00000001 1000000000001—3 Hart 
. -. 000100110001100100110—8 


E Bailey . .001110000000000000000—3 Pelton 
111000100000010000C00—5 
11010001010001—6 


Warer... . .011010001110001000011—9 Reed...... 
A Sarles ..111100 00001100010010—8 SSarles ... 

GIRARD MANOR, Pa., July 25.—Weekly shoot for the gold medal 
at 10 ereroenas, revolving screened trap, l8yds. rise, use of one 
barrel: 







MacMillan............ 1111101711—9 J Torah... . ..0011110100—5. 
Be MANIA, cnciosinwie vn -1111100110—7 GLorah... .0010111101—6 
act: cxennnciee 1111010100 -6 A Lorah ............. 00C60000100—1 


This being the third time the medal was won successively by Mac- 
Millan, it becomes his individual pa . He immediately presented 
it to the club, and next shoot will take place for same Saturday. 


Senp ten cents for handbook of The National Gun Association to 
F. C. Bishop, Secretary, Box 1292, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
TESTIMONIALS: 
“The very best and most complete rules.” 
April 3, 1885. (Signed) GaNcHo. 
“Very satisfactory comments from different parties ”’ 
April 13, 1885. (Signed) GLoan. 
*-We want a national law and national officers to enforce it.” 
April 27, 1885. ee ALMO. 
“Yairly started and its future success depends entirely upon the 





manner in which the sportsmen throughout the country respond.” 
April 18, 1885. [Adv.] (Signed) CC, M. STARK. 
Canoeing. 
—_———_4——————_ 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish 
ung Co. 
FIXTURES. 
July 24 to Aug. 8—A. C. A. Meet, Grindstone Island. 





AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 
Lge plat es A. Neidé, Schuylerville, N. Y. Candidates for mem 
bership must torward their names, with $2 for initiation fee and 
first year’s dues, to the secretary, who will present the names to the 
executive committee. Money sh uld be sent by registered letter or 
money order. 





OSHKOSH, Wis., July 24.—The annual race for the championship 
of the Oshkosh C. ©. was called at 2:20 P. M. yesterday, with but six 
entries, who finished as follows: Bon Ami, R. P. Sinney, 51m. 20s.; 
Genevieve, F. H. . 5im. 45s.; Rene, W. A. Session, 54m. 3is.; 
Meta, G. Simm, 61m. 00s.; Alice, O. Schloerb, and Sis, A. M. v. Kaas, 
not taken. Course trianglar, 5 miles, wind west, strong.—OsHkosaH. 










































































man i canoe”’ rule) 1 mile. 


(paddle 


mile, sai 
No. 9. 4:00 P. M.—Paddling tandem, Classes III. and IV., decked 
(canoes for this race must be decked on half their length), 1 mile. 
No. 10. 4:15 P. M.—Paddling tandem, Classes III. and IV., open (only 


for paddlers who do not race in No. 9), 


special appliances allowed unless usually carried in cruising, at signal 
every canoe must be turned completely over), 200ft. 


any material, to weigh 200 pounds or more), 1 mile. 


to weigh 120 pounds or more), 1 mile. 
any ballast), 144 miles. 


any or. 14% miles. 
to weigh 
No. 5. 


rig. 6g miles. 7 
No. 21. 4:15 P. M.—Hurry scurry, with swim, 100yds. run, canoes 
moored 50ft. from shore, paddie 200yds. 


weather prevents or some of Monday’s races are postponed, in 
which case Monday’s 
remainder uf the day 
second day will be Wednesday. Aug. 5. In absence of wind the 
sailing races will be called at their —— time. Punctuality will 
be insisted on, no race will wait 

delayed b 
having finished will be postponed to the same 
the next event started at its appointed time. All A.C. A. rules will 
be enforced. 


in this programme except Nos. 3, 5, 9, 10, 20, 21, 22, that is upon 7 
pare. 6 sailing and one combined, every classified canoe (except 


bined. for No. 5members may bring an 
the one allowed under Rule II. for other even's. 


but the great distance has prevented a general attendance, and many 
earnest canoeists, loog memoers of the A. C. A., have never attended 
an Association camp. Canoeing is growing rapidly throughout the 
West and there are many flourishing clubs, but, chiefly on account of 
the distance, their members do not, as a rule, belong to the Associ- 
ation. Some members of the Cleveland C. C. wh» are in the habit of 
spending a part of eac 
dusky, suggested last winter the idea of holding a canoe meet at the 
islands to which all Western canoeists should be invited; and the idea 


THE A. C. A. MEET. 


ANY canoeists are now in camp at Grindstone, and others are 
arriving every day. Dr. Neidé is hard at work, and all is ready 

for the races next eoeey. The prempees are that the meet will be 
a@ very e one, and while many older members will be missed, 
there will be a number of new men present. The settlement at Squaw 
Point will be larger than in ’84. The programme of the races is as 


follows: 
FIRST, DAY, AUG. 3. 


No. 1. 9:30 A. M.—Paddling Class II., 1 mile. 
No 2. 9:45 A. M.—Paddling Class IL., 1 mile. 
No. 3. 1':30 A. M.—Sailing Novices’ Classes A and B, no limits to 


rig or ballast, open only to members who never sailed a canoe before 
1885, 144 miles. 

No. 4. 11:30 A, M.—Paddling Class IV., 1 mile. 

No. 5. 11:45 A M.-Paddling ClassI. (This race exempt from ‘1 


No. 6. 1:45 P. M.—Sailing Class B, no limits ballast or rig, 3 miles. 

No. 7. 2 P. M. - Sailing Class A, no limits ballast or rig, 3 miles. 

No, 8. 3 P. M.—Paddling and Sailing combined, Classes A and B 

mile, sail mile, paddle 4% mile, sail 14 mi'e, — ly 
mile, on triangular course of 4-mile sides), 3 miles. 


4 mile. 


No. 11. 4:30 P. M.—Upset race, any Class II. or larger canoe (no 


SECOND DAY. 
No. 12. 9:30 A. M.—Paddling Class IV., cruising trim (canoe and load 


No. 14, 10:30 A. M.—Sailing Class B, no ballast, 3 miles. 
No. 15. 10:40 A. MW.—Sailing Class A, no ballast, 3 miles. 
No. 16. 11:40 A. M.—Paddling Class II., cruising trim (canoe and load 


No. 17. 2:00 P. M —Sailing Class B, cruising rig (sail limited to 75ft., 
No. 18. 2:10 P. M.—Sailing Class A, cruising rig (sail limited to 50ft., 
No. 19. 3:00 P. M.—Paddliug Class III , cruising trim (canoe and load 


160 pounds or more). 1 mile, 
3:15 P. M.—Sailing unclassified canoes, no limits ballast or 


No. 22. 4:30 P. M.—Gymnastics. 
Second day of this programme will be Tuesday, Aug. 4, unless 


rogramme will be finished if possible and the 
e aevoted to special rases or sports, and the 


members. Any event 
 thecongrcon one rot 
our next day, and 


or an 
lack of wind or by reason of the 


“All-round record” with five prizes will be based upon all eveuts 


races, 3 sailing and 1 com- 


eligible alike for 3 paddli 
use another canoe besides 


lass I.) bei 


First and second prizes in all events except 22. 





LAKE ERIE CANOE MEET, JULY 18-25. 


Camp GARDNER, BatLast ISLAND, / 

Put. 1n-Bay, LAKE ERIE, July 21, 1885. { 
C\INCE the formation of the American Canoe Association in 1880 
there have always been a number of Western canoeists connected 
with it, some of whom have been present each year at the meets; 


h summer at the Erie Islands, opposite San- 


was promptly acted upon. As the scheme progressed under the 


leadership of Commodore Gardner, of the Cleveland C. C., and also 
commodere of the Cleveland Yachting Association, it was expanded 


into a general meet of canoeists, yachtsmen and boating men, all of 
whom were invited to be present, with the assurance of races of all 
kinds for them. Committees and officers were appointed by the 
Cleveland clubs, all arrangements for the meet—race courses, prizes, 
camp grounds, etc.—were made by them, and invitations were sent to 
all canoeists, yachtsmen and boating men in the West to attend the 
meet. It was decided not to hold the meet under the auspices of the 
American Canoe Association, but to invite all to attend, and during 
the meet to take steps toward some form of permanent organization 
both for yachtsmen and canoeists, the details of which should be 
determined by those present. 

Ballast Island, the site selected for the camp. is one of a group of 
half a dozen islands, in size varying from twenty to 2,000 acres and 
known as Lake Erie Islands, being situated off Sandusky, Ohio, in 
Lake Erie. The largest of the group, Put-in-Bay Island, is celebrated 
as the spot where Perry repaired to refit his fleet after his famous 
victory, taking refuge in the beautiful little harbor now known as 
Put-in-Bay. Two miles N. E. lies a little rocky inlet of about ten 
acres in extent, where the same tradition says that Com. Perry 
stopped to take in ballast before nis battle, whence the name which 
it still bears. A foundation for the story is evident on theS. W. 
shore, where the sloping beach is covered thick with round white 
stones as large as one’s fist, and where if he did not get ballast, he 
could have found it if he wished, which, after seventy years, answers 
the same purpose. On one-half of the island, facing about N. E., the 
shore is steep and rocky, and on the other it is quite low with stone 
beaches. The island is now the property of five gentlemen who use 
it for a summer resort for their families, as well as a fishing camp in 
season, the waters of the entire region being noted for their fish. 
There are on the island thirteen cottages, the handsomest being a log 
house cosily furnished, belonging to Commodore Gardner. It is situ- 
ated in a fine grove of trees by the water’s edge. A dining hall is 
situated on the N. W. side, where the cottagers take their meals. The 
island is covered with gardens and orchards and the groves afford 
good camp sites, while a little dock with deep water allows large lake 
steamers to call. 

A mile to the west is Middle Bass Island, with headquarters of the 
Toledo Club. Steamers from various lake ports call at several of the 
islands every day. The distance to Cleveland is 65 miles, Toledo 40 
miles, Sandusky 16 miles and Canada 30 miles. Near by are Green 
Island, Rattlesnake Island, Middle, Gull, Sugar, North Bass, Keliey’s 
and Point Pelee islands, all beautifully wooded and several of them 
boasting large vineyards famous for their wines. No finer location 
could be selected for a meet, both for yachts and canoes. Open 
courses on the deep, dark green waters, the!beautifnl harbor of Put- 
in-Bay, with its fiue anchorage, and the excellent camp sites offer 
every advantage for water sports of every kind. 

The committees in charge arrange’ an extended programme, begin- 
ning with the open regatta of the Cleveland Yachting Association on 
J —s a cruise to the islands on the following day, making camp 
on Saturday and following programme of races and meetings: 
aa July 20, business meeting to arrange for a plan of organ- 

ation. 

Tuesday, yacht regatta and race of pound boats, with a ball at 
Webrle’s on Middle Bass Island. 

Wednesday, canoe races, 9:30 A. M., Class I. paddling, 1 mile; 10 A. 
M., Class III., appe 1 mile; 11 A. M., Class IL.. diing, 4% mile; 
1:30 P. M., Class B, sailing, 3 miles, no limit to ballast or rig; 3 P. M., 
Class A,3 miles, sailing, no limit of ballast or rig; 4:30 P. M., upse' 
race. 

Thursday, 9:30 A. M., Class C, 3 miles, sailing; 11 A. M., all classes, 
3 ge op 1 mile, lower sails and paddle 1 mile, sail 1 mile; 2 P. M.. 
Class V., paddling. 1 mile; 2:30 P. M., Class 1V., paddling, 1 mile; 3 
P. M., all canoes, sailing, for men who have never sailed a canoe be- 
fore 1885, 2 miles; 4 P. M., hurry scurry race, run 100yds., swim to 
canoe and paddle 200yds. Inthe evening a supper to canoeists and 
yachtsmen at the Beebe House. 

Friday, 10 A. M., sailing, open canoes only not over 18ft., 3-miles; 
11:30 A. M.. novices dling, 44 mile, for those who have never pad- 
died a canoe up to 10 days before the race; 2 P. M., any canoes, sail- 
ing, 3 miles, open — to winners of previous races; 5:30 P. M., any 
canoes, paddling, 1 mile, for winners of previous races; 4 P.M, up- 
set raee; 8 P. M., meeting for presentation of prizes and for business. 

A classification as follows was devised by the Regatta Committee, 
Messrs. Fred Keith, E.S. “ right and O. S. it: Paddling—Class I., 
length not over 16ft.. beam 26 to 30in. Class II., length not over 18ft, 
beam not under 30in; Class III.. not over 18ft., beam not under 24 and 
not over 28in.; Class IV.. open canoes, single or double blades; Class 
V., tandem canves. Sailing—Class A, length not over 16ft.. beam not 
over %in.; Class B, length not over 18ft., with a limit of 28}gin. beam 





























for that length. The beam may be increased 3in. for each full 6in. 
of length decreased. Class C, length not over 15ft.. any beam, with 
allowance of 6 seconds foot per mile, open or decked canoes. The 
rules of the American Association were adopted. The prizes 
were handsome flags, of which a number were made by lady friends 
of the canoeists 
After the races at Cleveland, an account of which is given in 
another column, the fleet sailed for Put-in-Bay, arriving on Saturday, 
and several canoeists also cruised up from Cleveland, while others 
arrived from various points by steamer, By Saturday night a num- 
ber of tents were pitched on the northeast shore in a fine grove of 
trees, and a fleet of canoes were on the beach, while a number of 
yachts were anchored in Put-in-Bay. On Sunday service was held 
outside of Com. Gardner’s cottage, Rev. G. T. Dowling of the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church of Cleveland, officiating. On Monday m>re ca- 
noeists arrived, among*them Dr, ©. A. Neidé, Secretary A. C. A., until 
Cleveland, Toledo, vee Cincinnati were represented. In the 
evening a meeting was held in camp, at which the question of organ- 
ization was discussed, and a committee consisting of H. D. Crane, 
Cincinnati; O. H. Root and C. F. Pennewell, Cleveland; J. O. Hep- 
burn, Toledo, and W. P. Stephens, New York, were appointed to 
resent a — of organization. Another committee—Messrs. G. 
enry Gardner and F. W. Keith. Cieveland, and W. J. Brown, Cin- 
cinnati—were appointed to fix a place for tae next meeting. 
To-day has been devoted exclusively to the yachts, as given in our 
—_ columns, the sports ending with a ball at Webrie’s on 
iddle Bass, at which yachtsmen and canoeists were present. To- 
morrow the first canoe :aces begin. Only two Eastern canoeists, Dr. 
Neidé ard Mr. Stephens of the New York C. C., are present. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 22. 


The first day of the canee races opened clear and bright, with a 
good breeze and smooth water. At 9:30 A. M. the judges, Messrs. 
Short, Axworthy and Jones, called race No. 1 for Class I., dimg, 1 
mile. The course for dling was from the wharf to Black Buoy 
No. 7, distance about % mile, but not measured. The sailing course 
was triangular toa markboat off Middle Bass Island, thence toa 
markboat off Put-in-Bay Island and home, about 234 miles, but in- 
tended for a 3-mile course. As none of the courses were accurately 
known, the times cannot be used for comparison with records over 
otber courses. The starters were: Psyche, F. W. Keith; Cleveland 
Greys, G. H. Gardner; Little Fraud, C. F! Pennewell; Mary Bradv. 
O. H. Root; all of the Cleveland C.C. The start was made at 9:32 
A. M., Psyche and Cleveland Greys keeping well together, but the 
former finally took the lead and won in 11.13. The times were: 
Psyche 11.18, Cleveland Greys 11.1934, Mary Brady 11.30, Little Fraud 
11.41. 

The second race, Class III., paddling, same course, brought out 
Fannie L., F. W. Keith; Cleveland Grays, R. W. Yorke; Mary Brady, 
O. H. Root; all of the Cleveland C.C. Scart, 10:10:01 A.M. Fannie 
L. won in 12.37, Cleveland Greys second, 13.02, Mary Brady third, 13 15. 

The entries for the third race, half mile paddlinz, Class II., were: 
Laura, W. W. Hite, Cincinnati C. C.; ~: J. W. Hepburn, Toledo 
Cc. C.; Nick L. and George El, G. H. Gardner, Cleveland C. C.; 
City of Cleveland, C. F Pennewell. Cleveland C. C. Tne start was 
made at 10:48 A.M. The Nick L. and George El, Com. Gardner’s 
new Sunbeam, named after two well known Cincinnati canoeists, 
aud paddled by Com. Gardner’s son, won easily in 5.52, Gipsy 6.28, 
City of Cleveland 6.29, Laura 6.35. 

After dinner No. 4, three miles, Class I.. sailing, no limits of rig or 
ballast, was called, the starters being: Gip, H. D. Crane, Cincinnati 
C. C.; Fifine, W. I. Brown, Cincinnati C. C.; Gipsy, J.W. Hepburn, 
Toledo C. C. Severa! others were entered but did not start on account 
of the weather. The two Cincinnati canoes had i-on dagger boards 
and the single lateens used by the C. C. C., while Gipsy carried a 
Mohican rig. Starting together at 3:47 in a high wind and rough 
water, Fifine, well handled, led over the course, winning in 49.53, 
with Gip in 50.40. 

At 4:05 the Class A race, under the same conditions, was started 
with the following entries: Laura, W. W. Hite, Cincinnati C. C.; 
Cuyahoga, C. F. Pennewell, Cleveland C. C.; Mary Brady. O. H. 
Root, Cleveland C. C.; Cleveland Greys, G. H. Gardner, Cleveland C. 
C.; Fannie L., F, W. Keith, Cleveland C.C. The wind was still heavy 
and water rough, capsizing Fannie L. at the first mark. The Cleve- 
land Greys won in 46 30. 

To-day’s sports finished with an upset race. the starters being 
Messrs. G. H. Gardner. F. W. Keith, O. H. Root, and R H. Yorke. 
Mr. Gardner was quickly in his canoe and won easily. Many visitors 
were here to witness the races, and a number of sailing and steam 
yachts were over the course and anchored near the wharf. In the 

evening ali visited Put-in-Bay to be present at the awarding of the 
yacht prizes. 
THURSDAY, JULY 23. 

Like the preceding days, the weather here is perfect for camping 
out. hot at midday, but with pleasant breezes at all times. 

The races began with No. 7. (‘lass C sailing, 3 miles. The allowance 
proposed was found to be unfair to the longer but smaller boats, so 
another was substituted, the smaller boats receiving 3min. each from 
the larger ones. Nine canoes were started at 11:07, as follows: 30in. 
beam and over (allows 3min.)—Fifine, W. I. Brown, Cincmnati C. C.; 
Gip, H. D. Crane, © incinnati C.C.: Gipsy, J. W. Hepburn, Toledo 
U. C.; Viola, Geo. Miller, Toledo C. C.; Cricket. J. O. Shiras, Cincin- 
nati,O. Under 30in. beam—Cleveland Greys, G. H. Gardner, Cleve- 
land C. C.; Mary Brady, O. H. Root, Cleveland C. C.: Fanny L., 
F. W. Keith, Cleveland C. C.; Laura, W. W. Hite, Cincinnati C. C. 
One minute was allowed between signals at the start, the time being 
taken from the second whistle. All went off very well together, 
Fifine first, Gip, Cleveland Greys and Cricket, the wind being light 
from S.E., with smooth water. Fifine led in the reach to first mark, 
turning at 11:15:45; Gip, 11:16:26; Cleveland Greys, 11:17.35; Fannie L.. 
11:17:40; Viola, 11:42:00; Laura, 11:18:18; Cricket, 11:19:00. All stood 
on port tack for second mark, Fifine ahead, then Fanny L. and Gip. 
At second mark the times were: Fannie L., 11:41:15; Fifine, 11:41:35; 
Gip. - The wind became lighter and held so to the finish. Gip 
missed the second mark and gave up, having steered for the wrong 
buat. Fanny L. came in at 11:56:20; Fifine, 11:57:08; Gipsy, 12:01:30; 
Cleveland Greys, 12:01:48. Fanny L. wins by 48sec. in addition to an 
allowance of 3min. from Fifine. 

After dinner the first race was No. 8, all classes, sail 1 mile, paddle 
1 mile, and sail again 1 mile to finish. Four canoes started: Laura, 
W. W. Hite, Cincinnati C.C.; Fannie L., F. W. Keith, Cleveland C. C.; 
Cleveland Greys, C. F. Pennewell, Cleveland C. C.; Gipsy, J. W. Hep- 
burn, Toledo C.C. At 2:42:10 all went off free for first mark with 
booms to port, jibing at the mark at 2:53:20, and lowering sail. The 
stretch under paddle was finished by Fanaie L. at 3:2:30, when she 
set sail again, making long and short legs to fiuish and crossing at 
3:29:52, her time being 47.42, Laura was second in 47.55, the others 
being well astern. 

As no open nor tandem canoes were present, races 9 and 10 were 
omitted, and No. 11 wascalled at 4:4:45, a novice’s race for all canoes. 
with 8 starters: Fannie L., C. C. Clark; Cleveland Greys, J. O. Gard- 
ner; Gip, W. W. Hite; Cricket, J. O. Shiras; Laura, C. H. Walker; 
s Brady, R. H. Yorke; Cleveland Greys, C. F. Pennewell; Fifine, 
W. D. Breed. The wind was strong for novices. The course was 2 
miles only. out and back. Starting at 4:4:45, Mr. Walker, never ina 
canoe before, soon took the Laura ahead, turning neatly at the 
mark, while all the others ran up, head to wind and hung there help- 
lessly. Coming home Laura had a long lead, but lost it by neglectin 
to trim the mizzen on the wind. Gipand Fifine finally turned on 
came in chase, both being better handled. and within two lengths of 
the line Gip passed Laura, whose crew seized half a paddle and put 
his boat across first, thus losing second prize, which went to Fifine. 
The times were: Gip 27.10, Fifine 28.25. ° 

A novice’s paddling race was. added next, the starters being: Ma 
Brady. W. B. Goodwin; Little Fraud, R. H. Yorke; Cuyahoga, C. of 
Pennewell; City of Cleveland, J. O. Gardner. Distance 3% mile. 
Starting at 5:14:45, Cuyahoga led all the way with Little Fraud sec- 
ond, the times being 11min. and 11.35. During the race a heavy squall 
came up, and it was finished in a heavy rain, which caused the post- 

ponement of the hurry scurry race. After supper all was clear again 
and the canoeists went over to the gd at the Beebe House, at 
which nearly a hundred were present, all returning to camp late at 
night. The races of the day were managed by Messrs. J. Geo. 
Downie and W. P. :Stephens. During the day a ‘“‘pound”’ boat race 
was sailed around the islands. 
Fripay, Juty 24. 


To-day has been like the previous ones, clear and beautiful, with 
— of wind for the sailors, and none of the calms which are so 
at Lake George and Grindstone. A steady breeze seems to be al- 
ways blowing over the course, changing little in direction during a 
race. Both m this respect and in beauty of location, Ballast Island 
is ahead of the other camps. 

Race No. 13 was changed, no open canoes entering, and was made 
open to all with the same allowance as in race No.7: Class C (30in. 
and over).—Gip, H. D. Crane, Cincinnati C. C.; Fifine, W. I. Brown, 
Cincinnati C. C.; Gipsy, J. W, Hepburn, Toledo C. C.; Fawn, E. 
Holmes, Toledo C. C.: Cricket, J. O. Shiras, Cinciunati. Under 
30ins.—Cleveland Greys, G. H. Gardner, Uleveland C. C.; Fannie L., 
F. W. Keith, Cleveland C. C.; City of Cleveland, J. O. Vardner, Cleve- 
land C. C.; Mary ety Ww. Breed, Cincinnati; Laura, W. W. 
Hite, Cincinnati C.C. The wind was quite strong from 8. W. when 
all went over at 10:51 A. M.. Gip and e both makin 
On the reach across Fannie +. the weather place 
her. Fifine turned first, then i 
to leeward of second mark after working across, Fannie 
Fifine, Gip and Laura, the others strung out, All broke tacks 
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the mark to beat up. Fifine did by far the best work to windward, 
and took a good lead. All came home free. booms to starboard. The 
—— were: Fifine 35.38, Gip 39.38, Fannie 40.08, Gipsy 41.21, Laura 

The next race was No. 15 sailing, for winners of vious races 
oy The starters were: Gip, H. D. Crane, Cincin: i Laura, 
W.W. Hite, Cincinnati C. C.; Fifine, W. I. Brown, Cincinnati C. C.; 
Fannie, F. W. Keith, Cleveland C. C.' The Cleveland Greys entered, 
but broke her tiller on the line and withdrew. The wind still blew 

te strongly, but the water was smooth. All went off at 11:55 
ys M., Gip and Fifine meee F starts, with Laura across third, 
The race was Dy! sailed, e leading all tne way. The times 
were: Fifine, 33.05, Gip 36.00, Fannie L. 39.00 and Laura 40.15. 

Following this came a mile die for winners, Race No. 16. with 
three starters: Psyche, F. W. Keith, Cleveland C. C.; Cleveland 
Greys, C. F. Pennewell, Cleveland C. C.; Cuyahoga, O. H. Ruot, 
Cleveland C. C. The race was started at 12:45:00, Psyche leading 
and winning easily in 10.04, with Cuyahoga in 10.49. 

Immediately after dinner today a meeting was called acme. 
Com. Gardner presiding. The Committee on Organization reported, 
recommending the fo:matior of a Western Association of Canoeists, 
and that measures should be taken to consult with the American 
Canoe Association as to some plan for a united association. The re- 
port was accepted and the election of officers followed. Mr. Crane 
nominated Com. Gardner, who was unanimously elected Commodore, 
and Mr. Brown nominated Geo. B. Ellard, of Ciacinnati, for Vice- 
Commodore, who was also elected. Mr. W. H. Eckman, of Cleveland, 
was elected Secretary. The Committee on Location reported in favor 
of a meet at the present camp in 1886, which was adopted and a 
motion to that effect passed. Com. Gardner appointed asan Execu- 
tive Committee, Messrs. W. I. Brown, of Cincinnati; J. W. Hepburn, 
of Toledo, and Woodruff, of Chicago. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, The Western A. C. A. has been duly organized on the 24th 
day of July, 1885, at Ballast Island, Lake Erie; an ; 

Whereas. The said association is desirous of encouraging canoeing 
in this country, and organising rules, regulat‘ons. etc , that govern 
the canoers throughout North America; therefore be it ' 

Resolved, That a representative be elected from this Association, 
with instructions to present the action taken at this meeting to the 
A. C. A. at its meeting at Grindstone Island, and that ihe said repre- 
sentative express to the said A.C. A. our willingness to reorganize 
the said W. C. A. on a basis which will place this Association on an 
equal footing with such an organization as may be formed by Eastern 
and Canadian vanoers. 

In pursuance of this resolution Mr. W. P. Stephens was elected a 
representative tc the A. C. A. meet at Grindstone Island, after which 
the meeting adjourned. A photographer was present in the after- 
noon and secured views of the camp and boats. Another squall with 
raiu and high wind put a > further races, but cleared by sunset 
with a beautiful double rainbow. In the evening the water was cov- 
ered with boating parties in canoes and sailboats, the nearly full 
moon making the night very beautiful. 

An Executive Committe meeting was held at headquarters, at 
which the A. C. A. Constitution, By-laws and Sailing Rules were read 
and adopted with the amendment of several minor points to adapt 
them to the uses of the Western A.C. A. To-morrow, besides the 

ostponed races, others will be held at the Toledo club house on 

iddle Bass Island. 
SaTurDAY, JuLy 25 

The first race this morning, No. 14, was a half mile paddle for 
novices who had never P sage up to ten aes rior to race. The 
entries were: Psyche, Geo. Chandler; Laura, W. W. Hite; Cuyahoga, 
F. Root; Faunie L., R. Yorke; Nick L. and George El], George Ford; 
Littie Fraud, W. Breed. The race was started at buoy 7, and was 
won by Cuyahoga, in 8.03.30. with Nick L. second. 

The next race was a “rm one fura handsome flag presented by 
Mr. Brady. of Cleveland, 1 mile. canoes of 30in. and over. Only two 
entered: City of Cleveland, F. W. Keith, Cleveland C. C.: Nick L. and 
George El, W. P. Stephens, New York C.C. Starting at 10:13:10 the 
Nick L. took the lead and at the quarter led by nearly a length, in- 
creasing to one and a half lengths at the buoy. Here the other boat 
gained in the turn. coming up to a length astern. The race home 
was very exciting, as the City of Cleveland gradually overhauled the 
leader. but could not pass, the Nick L. winning by a length in 9:50. 

The twelfth race, postponed from Thursday, was very amusing to 
the spectators. The boats were set adrift 50yds. from the wharf, the 
contestants running 100yds, on the wnarf and diving off, then enter- 
ing the boats after a swim and paddling 100yds. with half a paddle. 
Mr. Woodruff, of the Chicago C. C., was first in the run, with Mr. 
Backus, of Cleveland, beside him, with four others near. backus 
reached the water first with a long dive, Woodruff close to him, and 
the former was first in bis boat, but was slow in getting under way 
and fouled Mr. Keith. Woodruff swung his single blade well and took 
first, with Keith second. 

An upset race followed with four entries, won by Geo. Ford, with 
Keith second. After this was a trial of skill in walking around the 
foremast of a canoe, won by W. Breed, with Mr. Keith again second. 
The prizes were distributed at noon in front of the cottage, the flags 
being very handsome. 

Camp GARDNER, BALLAST ISLAND, JuLY 26.—After conclusion of the 
races at camp yesterday the canoeists crossed with their boats to the 
Toledo club house on Middle Bass Island, a large suinmer hotel sur- 
rounded by handsome grounds and a number of small cottages, all 
owned by a club of Toledo gentlemen, whose families oceney the 
hotel and cottages in summer. Prizes had been offered the 
guests for canoe races, the first of which was a paddling race 3g of a 
mile with handicap, won by F. W. Keith in the Psyche. Following 
this was an upset race with 5 entries, 200yds with tavo upsets, won b: 
G. H. Gardner. A hurry skurry race, 4 entries. 200yds run, 100yd. 
swim and a paddje home. was also won by Mr. Gardner A sailing 
race over a 2 mile course brought out 4 entries and was woa by G. 
H. Gardner in the Gip, with W. I Brown second in the Fifine, times: 
42.30 and 47. In the evening all attended the hop at the Toledo Club, 
and on Monday the camp will be comparatively deserted. 





A CRUISE ON THE TAUNTON RIVER. 


ae the winter and early spring of ‘84, I had a serious attack 
of the ‘‘canoe craze,”’ which resulted in my becoming the rather 
dissatisfied possessor of a 1014426 decked canoe, splendidly built, and 
tted with mast, sail and jointed double paddle. I was di-satisfied 
because I wanted allthis ata weight of under thirty pounds, and 
though I never weighed them I found they varied from sixty to two 
thousand pounds, according to the distance I had to move them over- 
land. I used this canoe one or two afternoons, and in August, being 
reduced to 110 pounds by a combination of fever and book keeping, 
determined to make a short voyage for rest. Looking over the map 
of Massachusetts, I found that the Taunton River ran in about the 
direction I wanted to go, and judging (from the same authority) that 
it must be about the right size fora start at Brockton, I expressed 
the canoe there 
Taking train next morning at Boston with a basket of blankets, 
food, ete., Ireached Brockton at9 A.M. Here I bired a team, loaded 
the canoe on it and started for the Taunton River, which is about two 
miles (by map) east of Brockton. My good friend, Mr. Nye, who 
owned and drove the team, didn’t remember any river crossing the 
road, only a small brook; but having great faith in the map, and no 
other running water being near, I decided that the brook was my 
river and would soon grow. So launching the canoe on a stream 8ft. 
wide and two deep, I bade farewell to my friend, who looked as if he 
bade good Te to all hope of ever seeing me alive, and was very par- 
ticular that [should promise to write to himif I ever got any where. 
ag ” doubt he expected me to give it upor get lost inside the 
rst mile. 
soon after starting I found the brook (Taunton River) badly choked 
with bushes, and in some places with old fence rails, needing all the 
little strength and large amount of patience I started with to scrape, 
slide, crawl or float under, over or through the obstructions. The 
“brook’’ was narrow, the bushes and bugs thick, the day hot, and 
during the first two miles I took in an assorted cargo of leaves, twigs, 
spiders, bugs and beetles large enough to last a whole season. After 
four or five miles of this style of. locomotion the stream gradually 
broadened into a long mill pond, with swampy Jand covered with 
bushes on both sides. The bottom of the pond contained a thick de- 
osit of sawdust, easily stirred up by the paddle, while its surface 
or nearly a mile was almost covered by lilies; in some reaches were 
countless numbers of the small ones hardly an inch m diameter, but 
very perfect and fragrant. At the lower end of the pond the water 
was very deep, ending at a dam which was also a road to an old de- 
serted mill standing just below the dam. After a rest and lunch in 
the shade I walked down through the woods and brush, which was 
very thick, to see how I was to get along further. Tbe stream run- 
ning from the dam was shallow, but over a steep, rocky bed and ex- 
tended a quarter of a mile, where it would have been almost impos- 
sible to get the canoe through. Going back tothe dam I dragged 
th canoe across it and the old road and through a rough opening to 
the old mill race, where it was stoned up on both sides some eight or 
nine feet,and atthe bottom of which a tittle water was running. 
After carefully lowering canoe (endwise) and baggage down the per- 
pendicular wall of the race, I waded, floated and dragged along about 
a quarter of a mile to where the race joined the stream, where it had 
@ smooth, pleasant current, banks about fifteen feet apart; then little 
whirls past or between small rocks, and once a broad gravel bank 
with not enough water to float in, and just below this a dash under 
a little dark bridge where you could not see through until fairly under 





































































wide, windi about six 
ng up 


it, and, as the current slowed up, a little bridge of stringers and 
to squeeze under, then out into a pond with 


rtly natural and partly 
artificial. A ridge ran along about three or four huudred feet, form- 
had been strengthened into a 
dam, with a narrow but deep gate in it, the land on the other side 
of the ridge appearing to be twenty or thirty feet lower than the 


boards just high 
a narrow channel am jilies to a gate. 
Just here was a very peculiar formation, pa 


ing part of one side of the pond, and 


pond, and slo away to meadows still lower. Leaking through 


the gate was enough water to make a small, rocky brook, and further 
ht brook or river 


bly artificial), about twelve feet wide, leading along about a 


sies. 56 the end of the dam, an almost str 
(pro 


ird of a mile to a round pond that ended at another@idge or a bend 
of same one, and looking out over the low meadows beyond. A 
wooden planing mill and an icehouse stood p 
the pond. and below on tne slope one or two dwellings. My “river” 
appeared in thé shape of a small brook, winding along in the meadow 
about four or five hundred feet distant Noone here could ov would 


tell me the name of the settlement, yaa © Dees ony, and after 
e river. 


a rest I started to drag the canoe overlan uring the 
course of that drag I wook a lesson in “‘weightsand measures”’ not laid 
down in any arithmetic. Tne sun was broiling hot, the road I crossed 
omy and several men who didn’t offer me any help stopped work- 
ing long enough to wonder and even ask if I *‘wasn't a fool to be 
playing with a little boat like that.” One even walked down behind 
me to see that I found the brook, perhaps to be ready to help if I 

ave out. 
. Since then it has sometimes occurred to me that perh i wasa 
fool to have been there, instead of in the doctor’s hands, but doctors 
can’t cure the ‘canoe craze.” I was trying to cure it, and plodded 
along d ing a canoe that, all loaded, weighed about sixty pounds 
when it left the pond, but rapidly rose to one hundred, two hundred, 
up, up, up, till I finally slid it into the brook, actual weight just one 
gross ton, twenty-two hundred and forty —-. Thad a book- 
—— for years and had seen most all kinds of accounts. Yea, 
verily, I once lived in the family of a professor of mathematics, but 
how a six: yeas canoe could increase to twenty-two hundred and 
forty pounds in five hundred feet travel was a problem I never 
‘worked out”’ till that day. Why she didn’t sink at once on touching 
the water is a conundrum; but no, I slid aboard and floated along as 
calmly as the stream went, no breath wasted, I hadn’t any, even to 
call good-bye to the good-natured six-footer who sat on the shore 
wondering over the fool question, if he’d been aboard the same little 
boat ten miles further down stream he’d have seen sights that can 
never be seen except from a floating vehicle very near the surface of 
the water. The brook running near the foot of the ridge soon grew 
deeper and broader, a bonny brook noo me gently down to the 
strongly land-locked mill pond at East Bridgewater. After a rest 
here and a visit to a house for a drink of well water I paddled down 
to the road which runs below, and is really part of the dam. 

Belcw this was a carry or drag of an eighth of a mile before good 
water could be reached owing to rocks and other obstructions. Four 
or five boys who were swimming above the dam quickly dressed at 
the word pay, and with the help of about six on the painter I crossed 
the road and started down the other side and the grass on a 
run, which soon became a walk and then a drag, finally reaching 
water at a very slow e. Here the boys stood quietly around wait- 
ing to see the canoe float a perhaps bo | were wondering how 
they should invest their wealth: but it seemed more than likely they 
were studying out the problem of increased weight, which bad so 
nearly overcome me at my last carry. And just here, from an eighth 
to a quarter of 4 mile below the dam at East Bridgewater, is where I 
should have started instead of at Brockton, and any one who lives in 
Eastern Massachusetts and can float from East Bridgewater to the 
next village below (Elmwood) and don’t do it, will miss something 
worth going miles to see. The river at first is about fifty feet wide, 
and soon runs between rather high wooded banks, and is very beauti- 
ful; the last talf is a little more narrow with banks from three to 
eight feet high. The trees along the banks and in the fields have 
been allowed to grow, and in August, when the grass had started up 
on the sloping banks after the first mowing, it was like drifting 
through a utiful park. new views at every wind and turn, mak- 
ing pictures that were constantly changing. beautiful and unex. 
pected. From the shore you may see of the water and the oppo- 
site bank, from the canoe you see both banks, every ripple, shadow, 
low-growing flower or wild plant, and many of the strange double 
pictures caused by reflections in the water. 

On reaching Elmwood, a small but very pretty village, I landed 
above the small dam, walked across it and k of the old wooden 
mill to the main street, stopping at the store and post office to get 


for home, though it never reached there; then back to the canoe (left 
m charge of a boy), and making a very short carry, pushed off below 


bridge, built with one (half oval) arch, but very strong. A maz on 
this bridge asked where I was from and where bound, and when I 
replied, ‘Frum Brockton to salt water,” he said I’d never reach salt 
water in that egg shell. In one sense he was a true prophet, fer I did 
not reach salt water by way of the Taunton River, owing, however, 


in Buzzard’s Bay the same week and behaved as she did everywhere 
else (except at carries), as well as any boat of her size could. Below 


but no such * 


look. 
the unexpected is the most interesting. 


rocks and stones had been dumped 
fall of about a foot where the water ran over them. Not wanting to 


and rapidly till I reached the point of the apex, when I ran high up 
on a hidden rock and stopped, with the water going by and around 
= a and the canoe just balancing and trembling on the small 

eel. 
rock lifted all clear, and the current then took charge again, and 
staid by till nearly 9 o’clock, when, as it began to grow dark, it lost 
itself in arambling pond with low, wooded, swampy shores and 
many inlets and coves. The curreat had got lost; even the pond-lily 
stems bent in different directions. There was no bank 


was lost, and I wasn’t sure how near | might be toa fall or dam. 
Just as I had determined to tie up to a bush for the night, I heard 
the sound of people coming = way in a boat, and from them learned 
tne way down stream. Paddling carefully along in the dark, I ran 
close to a ten-foot bank, on the top of which grew a large oak, which 
was dimly outlined agamst the dark sky. Camp No. 1 was at the top 
of that oank under the oak, and a very tired crew had a hearty sup- 
~ and rolled into blankets beside the canoe and among mullen 
stalks. 

For several hours it thundered and lightened in the distance, and 


about midnight the lightning got so familiar with the oak tree that 


the chance of a soaking seemed preferable to a dose of electricit; 
rougbly administered, so the camp (canoe and all) got up and wa 
journed to the open field; the crew got between decks, covered the 
cockpit with the rubber blanket and mosquito netting, and slept. 

This place must have been very remote trom any dwelling, for 
though awake for hours no sound of cattle, dogs or fowls was heard 
at midnight or in the early morning. About 4 A. M. the cushion bed 
grew hard, so the crew turned out fora bath and breakfast. After 
this launch and paddle of a mile in the dusk of the morning to a long 
(paper mill) dam, landmg on the right bank (the mill was at the left). 
Avery comfortable down-grade carry of some 300 feet ended at an 
eddy that joined the river some distance below the dam, which latter 
must have been 400 feet long, and for about 150 feet the water poured 
over it down eighteen or twenty feet onto rocks, which churned it 
into hard, lasting foam that floated down the river, which for several 
miles was about 100 feet wide, with a steady current running between 
high, heavily-wooded banks. The foam in bunches, many of them 
as large as a man’s hat, floating down stream as far as one could see 
in tbe early morning light, gave the impression that the boat was 
just at the head of asharp decline, and would the next moment 
plunge forward into a grand whirl or rapid ahead, much as one with 
a good sied starts away from the top of a steep coast on a moonlight 
night. Even in looking back it seemed like looking up bill. Floating 
along io clear air. first the birds got up, one or two ata time, then 
the sun, and as the river grew wider and the banks lower, the wind 
got up and blew the surface of the water clear of foam, and started 
little dancing ripples in its place. 

In g down among the foam, whcre the current was steady, 
much such a stop occurred as atthe small rapid the night before, 
only this time it was a strong stake that caused it, the canoe stopped, 
the river didn’t. Durectly under the cushion was one end of a strong 
stake or branch, the other end solid in the river bed. The balance 
was so exact that an inch out of perpendicular meant a probable 
capsize, and it was several minutes before the end of the paddle 
found just the right place against the side of the slippery stake, and 
the vo was resumed. 

About 7 A. M., soon after passing under the Old Colony Railroad 
prey a Ireached the mouth of the Namasket River, which here emp- 
ties into the Taunton. Itis avery rapid stream, about forty feet 
miles to the card mill on the east edge of 


boro, Along the banks of both rivers, but principally on the 


along the sandy edge of 


supplies. I found milk and ripe peaches, and posted a short letter 


the dam and floated down under a small. but handsome granite 


to my branching off lower down; but that egg shell was in salt water 


Elmwood for several miles the river, about seventy or eighty feet 
wide, was a fair average stream, with a clear, comfortable current, 
rk” as above the village. There may be many just 
such “parks,” and I hope to find them, but I don’t yet know where to 
hat one was unexpected, and it seems to me that in all outing 


About 6 P.M. I reacted a place where a bridge had been com- 
menced. The side abutments were partly up, and had reduced the 
width of the river about one-half, and trom one to the other a bed of 
in unevenly, making a drop or 


make a carry, and being anxious to try the canoe and a rapid, even 
if a tame one, I steered for the apex or V of the rush. All went well 


Reaching the paddle carefully down a slight push against the 


in sight high 
enough to land on, and night was settling down thick. I was sure I 


Taunton, where the banks were low and marshy, were large quanti- 
ties of wild yo poo growing directly in the water, as secd had 
floated there rooted. The plants were not over four feet high, 
but the blossoms, seldom more than two on a stem, were monstrous, 
fully twice as large as the tI ever saw in a garden, while the 
cardinal flowers far sur anything I ever saw in the meadows, 
spikes eight to ten inches long, of solid perfect blossoms, every i 
brilliant and full, almost dazzling in the sunlight and water re’ on. 

Up the Namagket River, which was a hard idle ex —- in reaches 
where the wind was going my way, so that I could against the 
current, I had but one carry to make, and as there were a number 
of men and boys working and fishing thare, al! willing and anxious to 
see and handle the ‘‘beautiful canoe,” my task was easy and pleasant. 
Here they knew what a canoe was, though none had ever seen one 
so complete and handsome. 

Arriving at the card mill and being tired I hired a team and took 
the canoe to the express office, and an bour afterward was aboard & 
train z toward the bay, where the canoe joined me at night, 
after the most pleasant and beneficial water trip Iever made. The 
time actually uséd on the water was from 10:10 A. M, at Brockton, 
Wednesday, till 10:50 A.M. at Middleboro, Thursday, and the same 
amount of time used in starting from East Bridgewater, and follow- 
ing the Taunton, would have been much more easy and restful, and 
is a plan that has haunted me all the wintry days, while snow, ice and 
slush have made it seem,as if summer would never come. I hope to 
make that trip some time, but if I can’t go I can heartily recommend 
it to others who can. Dap. 


IANTHE C. C.—Newark, N. J., July 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The first annnal regatta of the Ianthe C. C. will be held on Saturday, 
Aug. 22, on the Passaic River, commencing at 2 P. M., nm to all 
canoeists. Rules of N. Y. C. C. to govern. Course from Point House 
44 mile to and around buoy and return, or 1 mile. Race No. 1, 
paddling. for single canoes 24in. beam and under; entrance fee 50 
cents. ce No. 2, paddling.for single canoes 24 to 28in. beam inclusive; 
entrance fee 50 cents. Race No. 3, paddling. for single canoes 28in. 
beam and over; entrance fee 50 cents. Race No. 4, tandem paddling, 
open to all canoes irrespective of size or beam; entrance fee 50 cents. 
Race No. 5, sailing, open toall single canoes irrespective of size, class 
or rig; entrance fee $1. Race No. 6, obstacle, open to all single canoes, 
the occupant to tumble out of his canoe into the water up to his chin 
at the discharge of the starting gun, which will occur twice. The 
prizes will be announced later. All entries must be sent to the Com- 
modore on or before Aug. 6, or they will not be accepted. The boat 
house is situated on the Passaic River, foot of Grafton avenue, and to 
reach it take the N. Y. L. E. & W. R. R. to Woodside or any of the 
railroads to Newark, and take the cars running north to Grafton 
avenue.—F. A. PHELPS, Jr., Commodore, 140 Lincoln avenue, Newark, 

J 


SHERBROOKE, Quebec, July 25.—The Sherbrooke Boating and 
Canoeing Club was organized this spring and starts with a 30 60fr. 
house, twenty rowing and sailing skiffs, five canoes (including she 
that was the Allegro), and a sneakbox, the whole the property of 
fifty odd members. While there has always been more or less inter- 
est in canoeing here, we have only just begun to appreciate the bene- 
fits of organization, and if there are any other cano-ists scattered in 
twos and threes throughout the country who think they can do 
nothing, tell them about our club, and add that the subject was first 
agitated by two a year ago. We had the —— of entertaiving four 
members of the Harvard Club last month. and will always be glad to 
see canoeists and those interested in FoREST AND STREAM at all times. 
—Jos. G. WALTON. 


Bachting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








FIXTURES. 


July 30—L. Y. R. A., Cruise to Niagara. 

July 7 Y. C., Second Club Race. 

Aug. 1—Huili Y. C., Cluo Race. 

Aug. 1—South Boston Y. C., Regatta. 

Aug. i1—Lynn Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

Aug. 2—Quaker City Y. C., River and Harbor Cruise 
Aug. 3—South Boston Y C., Regatta. 

Aug. 3—Newark Y.C., Open Regatta. 

Aug. 4—L. Y. R. A., Cruise to Oswego. 

Aug. 5—Pentucket Y. C., Championship Race. 
Aug. 7—L. Y.R. A., Cruise to Kiagston. 

Aug. 8—Beverly Y.C., Marblehead, Open Regatta. 
Aug. 8—New Haven Y. C., Annual Cruise. 


12—L. Y. R. A., Cruise to Belleville. 

12—Bay of inte Y. C., Regatta. 

14—Quincy Y. C., Second Championship Race. 
15-30—Quaker City Y. C., Annual! Cruise, Delaware and Ches 

apeake Bays. ° 

15—Hull Y. C., Open 

20—Toledo Y. C., Third Club Regatta. 

24 and 25—Michigan Y. C., Regatta at Lake St. Clair. 

25—Michigan Y. C., Open Inter-Lake Regatta. 
25—Pentucket Y. C.. Club Race. 

27—Greenwich Y. C., Annual Regrita 

29—Quincy Y. C., Third Club Race. 

29—Beverly Y. C.. Swampscott, Third Championship Regatta 
5—Hull Y. C., Champion Race. 
5—Larcl mont Y. C., Fall Pennant Regatta. 
9—Beverly Y. C., Nahant, Fali Regatta. 

12—Quiney Y. C., Third Championship Race. 

. 12—Boston Y. C., Fourth Club Race. 

. 19—Beverly Y. C., Nahant. 

. 19—Hull Y. C., Champion Race. 

Sept. 19—Pentucket Y. C., Union Regatta. 

Sept. 28s—Pentucket ¥.C., Championship Regatta. 


PURITAN. 


} any evidence were needed of the general interest felt by the 
American people in the defense of tue Cup, sufficient would be 
afforded by the models, designs and suggestions that have poured in 
from all quarters since the first news of tne proposed races. Not 
only about New York, where yacbtsmen naturaily feel a strong local 
interest, but from the lakes and even the interior far from yachting 
waters have come plans, suggestions and inquiries that bear evidence 
of a widespread interest m the proper defense of the Cup. Models 
of all sorts, many of them requiring the expenditure of much time 
and trouble, have been freely given, and various offers of assistance 
have been made, which in one notable case have taken a practical 
and substantial form. The New York Y.C .as direct custodians of 
the Cup, were in duty bound to provide a suitableoppenent for the 
challenging cutters; and their fleet affording no boats of sufficient 
size, the club at once took measures to build a large sloop. While 
every possible care was taken to secure success, there is always more 
or less uncertainty about a new boat, especially in this case, where 
the yacht was to be much larger than any sloep built in many years; 
and it was felt by many that our chances of successfully meeting 
Genesta would be much greater if there were several yachts to select 
from in case of the failure of the New York yacht to meet the ex- 
tations of her builders, or in the event of any mishap to her; and 
his feeling, with a desire to do a share of what they looked at as a 
national rather than local matter, led some of the leading members 
of the Eastern Y. C., of Boston, to undertake the task of building a 
second yacht to take part in the trial races, and to be ready if re- 
quired to meet Genesta or Galatea. 

The only pay on whom the duty of providing a yacht rested was 
the New York Y. C., but looking at the matter in its national aspect, 
and having in view the prestige of American yachtinjz, threatened 
this year as never before, the Eastern yachtsmen volunteered to pro- 
vide a second boat for the contests. With the leaders in the enter- 
prise, Messrs. J. Malcolm Forbes and Chas. J. Paine, were associated 
a dozen other members of the E. Y. C., each contributing an equal 
share of the expense, the management of the new boat being left 
largely in the hands of the gentlemen named, two of the most expert 
yacbtsmen in the East. In putting their plan into execution the 
called to their aid Mr. Edward Burgess, known not only as a thoroug 
yachtsman and skillful sailor, but as the designer of a number of the 
smaller class yachts so numerous about Boston, in which work he 
has shown special skill, both in the modeling of the hull and in the 
economical and tasteful arrangement of the interiors. The problem 
before these gentlemen was no easy one; given Genesta with her 
known dimensions and record, to find a yacht of a totally different 
wee and of a size with which American yachtmen are not familiar, 
which should beat her undera length and sail area rule. Two im- 
perative conditions were imposed by the circumstances. of the case, 
the yacht must be a sloop to the extent of comparatively wide beam 
and moderate depth, and she must have a centerboard and not a keel 
only. In other details the designer was untrammeled, and that he has 
— and judiciously exercised the liberty allowed him in the 
selection of details is shown by the success already attamed by the 


Puritan. 
Disregarding the traditions of the old sleop builders and unimpeded 
by the worsnip of ideas long since exploded, Mr. Burgess has sought 
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to incorporate in the new sloop the best points of existing yachts, re- 


gardiess of their origin. The new boat is not a “representative” 
sloop in the meaning so long attached to the term; the big jib is 
conspicuous only by its absence: details of rig are all those of the 
thorough cutter except the fixed bowsprit and laced mainsail; under- 
neath is a heavy lead keel. the plumb stem shows up clean and sharp 
comrared with the long snout covered with gilding. ance a prominent 
feature in American sloops, while worst of all, the stern. instead of 
being sawed off to a length consistent with ancient traditions and 
bate es roe flaunts a long jaunty counter, symmetrical. graceful and 

“English you know.”’ In the old narrow sense she is far different 
from the “representative”’ sloop, but in a broader sense she is thor- 
oughly representative, a representative of American enterprise, prog- 
ress and ingenuity, both in conception, design and construction. 
No American yachtsman can object on the grounds that she is not a 
fitting champion in every way, or that she is unworthy of the task 
before accomplished by America, Columbia, Magic and Mischief. 

Puritan, as the new boat has been named, is a centerboard sloop 
80ft. on waterline, 23ft. beam, Sft. 2in. draft, with a lead keel of 25 
long tons, inside ballast of lead cast to fit, 20 tons, and a displace- 
ment of 105long tons. Her frame and planking are of white oak, 
and her oak keel is a stick 2ft. square, under which is the lead keel, 
secured with Muntz metal bolts. She was built by Lawley & Son, of 
South Boston, buiiders of Adrienne, Rondina, Edna, Fad. Melusina, 
Medusa, Harbinger. and many other successful yachts, and she is 
constructed in a thorough manner. She is fitted with a mainmast of 
Oregon pine, 77ft. heel to head and 18in. diameter, and a standing 
bowsprit 38ft. outboard and 16in. diameter. Her boom is 76ft. long 
and l4in. diameter, also of Oregon — and her gaff is 47ft. long and 
10in. diameter. Her sails were made by McManus & Son, of Boston, 
the canvas being specially woven for her. The mainsail is of No. 1, 
14in. wide, and the foresail of No. 2, and jib of No. 3, the area of lower 
sails being about 5,000ft. The jib sets fying with an outhaul and 
traveler, the forestay leads to the stemhead, and the mainsail, though 
laced, is also fitted with outhaul and traveler. Inside the yacht is 
neatly and plainly fitted, convenience in working and handling sails, 
and the comfort of her crew being the main considerations. The 
deck, of course, is flush from stem to stern, with low hatches and 
skylights. Outside the Puritan is painted white, the only whitesloop 
or cutter of any size; but even without this help there would be no 
trouble in picking out her shapely hull and stylish rig anywhere 
ameng American yachts. 

Tn one feature more than any other isshe a marked departure from 
American practice, the low position of her ballast for a boat of her 
beam, and in this feature we believe there lies a strong chance that 
her performance in a sea will not be satisfactory. Thus fai she has 
been a success in smooth water, a surprise to all; but all experience 
with smaller yachts tends to show that in boats of less than four 
beams, with little depth of body, low weights attained by outside 
keels are detrimental to speed in aseaway. Thus far Puritan has 
hardly been tested in this respect, and, while we hope otherwise, we 
do not expect that when out in really: rough water she will attain a 
speed proportionate to that sbe has shown thus far. 

Her record down to date has already appeared in the ForEsT AND 
Srreay; her first performance under sail, her first race of June 30, 
when she appeared in the Eastern Y. C. regatta, outsailing the fleet, 
and again in the schooner race, when she sailed in company, beating 
the others badly to windward. In her own class she has as yet been 
untried, but wherever she may be placed after trial, there can be 
no doubt, from her performances thus far, but that she is a very fast 
boat in any ordinary conditions of wind and water. In afew weeks 
we shall be able to form a more correct estimate of her merits in her 
class, and perhaps before the season is over we may see her meas- 
ured by another standard, that of Genesta. Whatever theresult may 
be, there is no doubt, from what she has already done, but that she 
will prove a credit to the spirit and enterprise of the gentlemen who 
built her, as well as to the skill of her designer. 


BENT TIMBERS AND YACHT CONSTRUCTION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I noticed in a recent number of the Forest AND STREAM a commu- 
nication from a contributor (Mr. Shephard) on the subject of steamed 
and bent forms in yacht building. I indorse most emphatically all 
Mr. Shephard says in favor of their merits. In the course of an ex- 
perience extending over a period of twenty years,I have tested 
thorovghly the great advantages of bent oak frames over any other 
kind, for lightness and strength as well as holding fastening. In San 
Francisco, where If have had built not less than a dozen yachts. large 
and small, steam and sailing, by William I. Stone, a most skillful 
mechanic, the frames were in every instance of bent oak. By using 
oak frames weight can be reduced at least one-half and strength 

roportionally increased. In other words much greater strength can 
be obtained from timbers 2x3 of oak than 4x6 of sawed material or 
pieced timbers. It is a common error to suppose that heavy timbers 
and thick planking are essential to strength, and that there is great 
merit in a heavily built hull. My own experience is quite the con- 
trary. It has been urged that great weight in a hull acts as ballast, 
a great mistake. A heavily timbered boat is always loggy, dull and 
seldom a fast sailer, whereas a lightly timbered and planked boat is 
lively, rides at anchor easily, handles easily, and is buoyant in a sea 
way. She moves easily, feels the lightest breeze, steers easily if 
properly sparred, in short, gives perfect satisfaction. 

As to enduring qualities, I can give the oe as one instance 
of many that have come under my observation. In 1867, Stone built 
for me a centervoard schooner, 55ft. over all, 544ft. deep, 17ft. beam. 
Her timbers were of white oak 2X3, set 12in. trom centers, planking 
1% scant before planing, which reduced the thickness to about 144, 
as she was planed two or three times; fastening. galvanized iron. 
Everyone acquainted with the Bay of San Francisco can testify to 
the heaviness and strength of the winds and rough water encountered 
in yachting. Itic in fact, a rough schovul for the yachtsman, and a 
severe test of the staunchness and strength of boats. I used the 
yacht constantly for five years, during which time she pounded on 
sand bars frequently, aud was often left high and dry for a tide on 
uneven bottom; in short she had rough usage, during al] of which 
time she never leaked a bucketful; the pump was a useless piece of 
furniture, After using ber as a sailing craft for that length of time, 
I concluded to lengthen her and convert her into a steam yacht, and 
did so, and used ber that season under steam. Became disgusted 
with steam and the annoyances consequent in the way of inspectors 
and the absurd requirements under the law, which should except 
steam vaehts from its ridiculous provisious. I had lengthened the 
yacht 83ft forward, but had not increased the size of the frames of 
the added section, and when I restored her to a sailing yacht, which 
I did the following spring, she was 88ft. long. The addition of the 
38ft. rendered the quantity of sail formerly carried seemingly inade 
quate and ridiculously out of proportion, but I had a theory that 
dispensing with ballast would give greater buoyancy and conse- 

uently greater sped, so I put back the same spars and sails 

ormerly on her. By lengthening, the stability was of course greatly 
increased, and I dispensed with one-half the ballast, leaving only 
about two tons. The result was astonishing; she fairly flew. 

In a regatta, the very day she was launched from the ways, after 
the restoration, she took part and ran away from the fleet easily, 
She started a half hour after the other yachts had got off. overtook, 
passed them, and had anchored, furled sails and the boys had had 
time to get quite jolly over a big bowl of punch before the foremost 
of the fleet arrived. It was ae a wonderful exhibit of speed, 
which character she maintained. Soon after I sold her, to go to the 
South Sea IsJands. The old salts shook their heads and said she 
would never get there, anJ that she was unsafe to cross the bar; 
nevertheless she sailed on her voyage. Her first port was Honolulu. 
A crack pilet-boat,the Fanny, was bound wo the same port, anda 
little side bet of $500 was offered that she would beat the yacht down. 
It was accepred. The yacht encountered rough weather, the pilot- 
boat’s best play, but nevertheless she beat the pilot-boat 48 hours, 
making the run of 2,100 miles inside of 9 days, calm and trade winds 
melusive. From Honolulu she sailed for the Navigators, and made 
the most remarkable sea time of 9 miles per hour average from the 
day she left San Francisco until the voyage terminated, over 5,000 
me tn She was afterward used in voyages among the islands. beat- 
ing up in a rough sea against strong trade winds, carrying all sail 
when other vessels had indouble reefs,and until] the day she was 
lost on a reef, nearly two years later, she never leaked a barrel of 
water. I would mention also that during this whole period of service 
she had a deep, open cockpit and never shipped a sea. So much for 
the theory that it is unsafe to venture outside with a low cockpit; but 
in this case I attribute the immunity from “‘combers”’ and occasional 
“topplers” to her buoyancy, for she was like a cork on the water. 
While at Upolo. Navigators Islands, an English yacht of much 
heavier tonnage came over from the Fijis and challenged the 
Peerless for a race twenty miles to windward. The English craft 
was a deep, sharp keel, drawing nearly 10feet of water. The Peer- 
less drew 4 feet and sailed under jib and mainsail only, and before 
they had gone ten miles the Peerless had sailed around her twice. 
The English yacht gave it up and paid the money. 

I take no credit to myself for the speed_this vessel developed; she 
was an accident; but it goes to show and p-ove the principle that 
light construction, good material. good wo:k, thorough fastening, 
light spars, moderate sail and absence of heavy ballast give buoyancy, 
and buoyancy great speed. It may be asked how will it work in 
heavy weather? The question is easily answered: Reduce sail cor- 
respondingly. The one ons error in yacht sparring is over-spar- 
ring, requiring heavy ballast to make them stand up. The idea 
seems to be the more sail you pile on. the greater s . The craft 
is over-pressed and buries, whereas by reducing sail greater speed 
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can generally be obtained: more sail requires more ballast; more 
ballast more sail. and so it Goes on until tné boat is overloaded and 
over-taxed with both. In light winds she is lazy and heavy. and in 
heavy winds she is wet, bard to manage and uires a double crew. 
Our experience in California is that the lighter the spars the better, 
aud let the rigging do the work. The leverage aloft of a heavy pitch 
pine mast is very great. Every pound you can lighten up in mast 
and upper spars leaves your sail-carrying capacity so much greater. 

Another very great advantage to be ouieed in boat and yacht build- 
ing is derived from thoroughly painting every timber in the frame 
when set up. and also the planking ceiling on both sides, and the 
more ceats th tter, as it keeps the wood from water-soaking, keeps 

our buat light and buoyant and preserves it from decay. I know 

oats that have been in use for twenty years, in which when over- 
hauled and lengthened, the wood was as sound as when putin. Build 
your boat of dry material, paint well and there will be no rot. 

It is not nocessary to use even dry oak for frames, if you are going 
to steam and bend, as the steam drives out the sap, and timbers ot 
small size will season in a few days if exposed to the air and wind. 
If you want a good boat and adurable one build her of light bent 
white oak frames, plank lightly, fasten thoroughly, have your spars 
as light as possible, of spruce if you can obtain it, tevery piece 
and timber as you build. Heavy plankingisamistake. If you strike 
a ro*k you are bound to knock a hole in your craft, whether your 
planking is two inches or one, sharp pointed rocks are not particular, 
they will do your business in either case effectually. In the next 
chapter I will talk to you a little about the yaw] rig. PODGERS. 





YACHT RACES ON LAKE ERIE. 


CLEVELAND Y. A. REGATTA, JULY 16. 


This season the proposed meet at Put-in-Bay has stirred up lake 
yachtsmen, and efforts have been made to make the regattas more 
than usualiy attractive. The chief workers in the matter of the meet. 
the Cleveland Yachting Association, invited all lake yachts to their 
regatta at Cleveland, on July 16, offering handsome prizes, and also 
made arrangements for a sail to the rendezvous at Put-in-Bay. The 
yachts were to sail over a course of 29 miles for first and second and 
15 miles for third; the first course starting from the pier off Cleveland. 
thence N. E.5 miles, W.5 miles, S. W. 5 miles and E.5 miles. The 
shorter course returned direct from the second mark. The classes 
were: First, yachts 35ft. and over on waterline; prizes, Gardner 
Challenge Cup and first prize, $75, second priz2 $50; entrance $10. 
Second class, yachts of 25ft. and under 35ft.; first prize, the Associa- 
tion Challenge Cup held by the Fanchon of Put-in-Bay, and $50, 
second prize $40, third prize $20, fourth prize $10; entrance $5. 
Third class. yachts under 25ft., first prize $25, second prize $10; 
entrance $3. Entries were open to all yachts on the lakes, under the 
C. Y. A. rules. Thetimelimit was six hours. Noshifting nor start- 
ing of ballast allowed. Twelve yachts started on Wednesday morn- 
ing in a very light wind which continued all day, making almost a 






drift. The full times of the race were: 

FIRST CLASS. 

Length. Start. Finish. Actual. Corrected. 

PN ss sintuasncsan cond 51.04 10 35 00 4 01 00 5 26 00 5 05 06 

SECOND CLASS. 
Fanchon, Put-in-Bay .33.02 103000 382745 458 45 4 09 23 
Kate Graham, Toledo.31,08 103245 35145 51900 42718 
Send, Toledo .. 35.01 10 32 15 $5445 52230 4355 
Osprey, Toledo.......83.10 103500 40930 53530 4 46 48 
Daisy, Cleveland...... 26.09 10 35 00 4 31 00 5 56 00 4 55 30 
Com, Gardner, Clev’d.23.05 10 35 00 4 45 00 6 10 00 5 02 14 
Lulu, Cleveland....... 30 09 10 32 15 4 36 15 6 083 45 5 10 53 
Oberon, Toledo....... 34.08 103300 43600 60300 51550 
Ida, Cleveland........ 26 06 10 35 00 Distanced. 
C.J.Minnett, S’nd’sky.34.08 103500 Distanced. 
Rover. Cleveland..... 25.08 10 35 00 Carried away masthead. 


After the race the squadron sailed for Put-in-Bay, where nearly 50 
yachts anchored over Sunday, coming from the various lake ports. 
On one side of this beautiful little harbor is an island, Gibraltar, on 
which is the handsome stone residence of Mr. Jay Cooke. This island 
partly shuts in the barbor and makes an excellent anchorage. The 
classes were the same as in the Cleveland race, with the Herreshoff 
table of allowance, one-fifth overhang only being measured. 

The first class prizes were a silk flag presented by the citizens of 
Put-in-Bay, and another by the C. Y. A., also of all entrance 
money; second prize, 34 of entrance money; entrance $10. Class II., 
silk tiag by C. Y. A. and solid silver cup, presented by citizens of Put- 
in-Bay, with 1% of entrance money; second prize, four-nivths of en- 
trance money; third prize, two-ninths of entrance money; entrance, 
$3. Class IIL, silk flag presented by C. Y. A. and half of entrauce; 
second prize, four-ninths of entrance; third prize, two-ninths of en- 
tra:ce; entrance, $3. The courses were for first and second classes, 
from a stakeboat off Rattlesnake Island, N. W. W.7 miles to stake- 
boat, thence 8S. W. 4S. 7 miles to stakeboat, thence E. 3 S. to finish, 
21 miles, Third class yachts only round the first boat and return, 14 
miles. All marks were to be left to port, 10 minutes were allowed to 
start in, times being taken as the vachts crossed. The Regatta Com- 
mittee were Messrs. H. D. Coffinberry, W. Scott Robinson, R. E. Mix, 
Frank Brewster, H. G. Phelps 

Tuesday morning was clear and calm, there being very little wind. 
Twenty-five yachts started when the signal was given at 11:11 A. M. 
Scud leading over the line, followed by Fanchon, Wanderer, No Name, 
Cora, Mischief, Vixen, Alert, Maud S., Ripple, Oberon, Kate Graham, 
W. J. Partridge, Osprey, Cora V., Jennie J., Crescent, Tidal Wave, 
Petrel, Lulu, S. H. ives, schooner; Louise, schooner; Stella, Madeline 
and Mazeppo, to latter two being handicapped. To first mark was a 
broad regch with a very light wind. most of the yachts carrying bal- 
loon jibtopsails, while Cora, Fanchon, Stella, Ripple. Lulu and Cora 
V. all tried spinnakers to port, set well forward. Tne Cora, Kate 
Graham and Alert all carried wa’er sails hung from their booms. 
When a mile had passed the wind came fresher, while a squail showed 
up in the West, a signal at which kites came in and some topsails 
were doused. Over the rest of the first leg the squall came down at 
times with great force until some were glad to lower everything in a 
hurry, while others turned in one or two reefs. Cora lowered her 
mainsail and set it again, then turned in two reefsa few minutes later. 
Fanchon’s crew did excellent work in reefing, and in fact showed 
the value of thorough drill in the way they handled their boat all day. 
Within a quarter of an hour after the worst part of the squall all 
reefs were out again, and from that time out there was little wind, 
and the race wasa driftin. Cora winning easily in 2.33:35 corrected 
time. The full times were: 


FIRST CLASS. 
Length. Start. Finish. Actual. Corrected 
Cora, Cleveland... .51 04 11 16 00 2 19 12 3 04 02 2 33 35 
W.J.Partridge, Det.35.11 111736 382455 40720 31939 
S. H. Ives, Detroit. ..55.00 11:19 15 3 21 52 4 02 37 3 35 06 
Louise, Detroit.....56.06 111925 withdrew. 
SECOND CLASS. 
Fanchon, 

Put-in-Bay.. ...33.02 111406 238522 22222 2 30 32 
Seud, Toledo....... 35.01 111300 25550 384250 258% 
Oberon, Toledo..... 34.08 111705 31015 385310 38 (339 
Osprey, Toledo......33 10 11 17 40 3 12 58 3 55 18 3 04 31 
Alert, Sandusky....29.08 111540 32259 40719 38 09 32 
Cora V.. Put in-Bay.31.04 111805 32247 40442 3 09 51 
Stella, Toledo....... 31.02 111940 382725 40745 3 1238 
Crescent, Toledo. ..27.09 11 18 13 3 48 58 416 45 8 15 17 
Jennie J., Detroit. . .30.04 11 18 13 3 34 10 415 57 3 19 21 
Petrel, Detroit...... 33.02 11 18 55 Not timed. 

Lulu, Cleveland ....30.09 111910 Withdrew. 
Kate Graham, Tol. .31.08 111710 Nottimed. 
THIRD CLASS. 

Madeline, Detroit...21.02 112200 12432 202382 11105 
Tidal Wave, Kelley 

WON, occ ata ance 17.08 111818 11902 21049 11150 
Maud S., Kelley 1'd.18.00 111645 12730 21045 = 1 1232 
Vixen, Sandusky....19.02 111530 12811 21241 1 17 09 
kipple, Put-in-Bay .19 02 111655 13704 22009 12437 
Wanderer, Middle 

Bass Island.......16.07 111500 14130 22630 1 24 46 
NoName,Put in Bay19.00 111508 14010 22502 12908 
Mischief,Put-in-Bay18 00 11 15 11 Withdrew. 


Mazeppa, Put-in- 

Bay 23.04 112200 Capsized. 

Besides the ——e. es the steam yacht Twilight, a little side 
wheel boat of steel, Lillie, of Toledo; and Cyclone and Winnifred, of 
Cleveland, were present. In the evening the yachtsmen were all at 
the ball at Wehrie’s. 

On Wednesday some sailed for home, while quite a number laid in 
the harbor or at Ballast Island, where they could view the canoe 
races. On Wednesday evening, the crews of all the yachts met at 
the Beebe House, at Put-in Bay, and prizes were presented. Vice- 
Com. Rhodes, C. Y. A., presided, with Mr. Williams as secretary of 
the meeting. In Class I.. Cora took two very handsome sulk flags and 
$10; second prize, W. J. Partridge, $27. In Class If., Fanchon took 
first, a silk flag. asilver cup and $20; Scud took second. $27, and 
Oberon third, $13. In Class 1II., Madeline took first, a silk flag and 
$20; Tidal Wave second, $1%, and Maud S. third, $6. Com. Hart, of 
the Michigan Y. C., addressed the meeting, urging the importance of 
forming an association of lake yachtsmen, and on his motion, a com- 
mittee of 7 was appointed to ccnsider and present to a subsequent 
meeting a plan of organization. This committee included Messrs. 
Williams and Downie, of Cleveland; ex-Com. Baker and Mr. McLoud, 
of Detroit; Hepburn and Ketcham, of Toledo, and Gast, of Put-in- 
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Bay. After their appointment the meeting adjourned, the committee 
to meet on the flagship Louise on Thursday evening. 

The main event on Thursday was a race between pound boats, the 
local fishing craft of the lakes, a sort of primitive second cousin to a 
sharpie. These boats are flat-bottomed, straight-sided, with high 
freeboard and light draft, with centerboard and balance rudder. 
The rig is very peculiar, two masts stepped as in a sharpie, the sail 
laced to the boom, and at the height of the gaff in an ordinary sail a 
batten is placed, fitted with jaws as a . Above this batten the 
sail extends in a triangular shape like a topsail. the sail being in fact 
a mainsail and topsail in one. No peak or throat halliards are used, 
simply a ‘‘topsail’’ halliard rove through the masthead and fast to 
the upper cringle. By this the sail is hoisted, and when it is cast off 
it comes down at once. It sits flat and is ri simple and easily 
handled, and the fishermen sail them very skillfully. The course for 
these boats was from Put-in-Bay around Green, South Bass and Bal- 
last Islands, finishing at start, 16 miles. The prizes were $20, $15, $10 
and a keg of beer. The four boats starting were owned by Johnson, 
Sikes, Miller and Parker, a fifth boat that was entered withdrawing. 
The start was made at 10:35 A. M. One boat carried a borrowed bal- 
loon jibtopsail belonging to a yacht, and one improvised a maintop- 
mast staysail out of an old blanket. The wind was light but steady. 
—* boat finished in 5.43, Sikes 5.48, Parker 6.18.55, Milller 

At 7 P. M. the committee met in the cabin of the Louise, Mr. C. H. 
Walker taking the place of Mr. McLeod in the latter’s absence. Mr. 
J.S. Williams presided, with Mr. G, H. Ketchum as secretary. The 
outlines of the coustitution of the Interlake Yacht Association, for 
the encouragement and advancement of yachting on the north- 
western lakes, were prepared to be submitted to the various clubs in- 
terested for their approval ana suggestions on measurement and 
similar points. The Association will be open to any yacht club on 
lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michigan, and connecting rivers, having 
on its register threeor more yachts of 18ft. or more measurement 
and a roll of ten members in guod standing. op a unanimous vote of 
the clubs in the Association, the entrance fee being $10. Commodore 
Gardner was chosen as Commodore of the new association, with Com- 
modore Hart, Michigan Y. C., as Vice-Commodore, and Commodore 
A.W. Mochen, Toledo Y. C , as Rear-Commodore. Mr. J. S. Williams 
was chosen Secretary and Treasurer. After the meeting a display of 
fireworks from the yachts followed, with a supper for the yachtsmen 
and canoeists at the Beebe House later on. On Friday most of the 
yachts left for home. 

. The association is now well on the way to a permanent establish- 
ment, with the hearty support of the yachtsmen of Cleveland, 
Detroit, Toledo and Put-in-Bay. Next year a cruise and regatta will 
be held at Put-in-Bay, and there is no doubt but what the other sail- 
ors of Lake Erie will come in shortly. With Commodore Gardoer at 
Cleveland, and Commodore Hart at Detroit, both active and enthusi- 
as‘ic yachitsmen, the interest in the matter will not be allowed to flag, 
but the association is sure of a steady growth. On Tuesday next the 
Toledo Y. C. will sail their third annual regatta, a number of very 
handsome prizes being offered. 


BEVERLY Y. C., JULY 265. 
FRESH S.W. wind was blowing on the morning of the race, but 
toward noon the wind lightened and heavy rain clonds appeared 
in the west. Precisely at noon the preparatory gun was fired from 
the flagship Foam and five minutes later the first class was sent off. 
Gem crossed the line almost at the flash, closely followed by Atalanta 
and Eugenia, while Countess and Expert were caught some distance 
> the harbor and lost some three minutes. Their course lay out to 
alf-Way Rock with the wind well aft on starboard quarter. Gem 
and Expert set balloon jibtopsails, while Atalanta, Eugenia and 
Countess sent out spinnakers. Eugenia crawled on Gem and estab- 
lished an overlap, and in rounding the harbor buoy Gem refused to 
give way and a collision occurred; cross protests were filed and de- 
cided in favor of Eugenia. 

After rounding the rock they ran to Southeast Breakers. then 
jibed and had a beam wind to Gale’s Ledge, a closehaul to Bow- 
ditch’s Ledge and a beat home across the harbor. The breeze was 
quite fresh over the whole course, and the 164 miles were made in 
good time. 

In the second elass Peri, Spider and Witch went over promptly; 
Fad was close to line, but on wrong tack and lost time in jibing, 
while Caprice was late. 

In third class Mr. Charles J. Paine’s new keel catboat put in an ap- 
pearance for her maiden race. She has not yet been named, but 
around theclub house she is commonly dubbed the Little Puritan 
trom some fancied resemblance to the large boat of that name. She 
was modeled by Mr. Edward Burgess and built by Lawley, the 
builder’s measurements being 18ft. waterline, 7.6 beam, 4 draft, with 
a lot of lead on her keel, being in fact a cat-rigged cutter. Sne led 
off in this class, being closely followed by Bluebell, Psyche some 
way astern. 

As the boats ran in toward the Beverly shore round buoys 8, 5 and 
7, Peri and Spider led close together, then Witch, Puritan some way 
astern, with Bluebell a couple of hundred feet astern, then Fad and 
Psyche, with Caprice bringing up the rear. As the Curtis Point 
stakeboat was neared. the leaders ran into a calm and all bunched 
together, finally rounding stakeboat in an eastern puff close together 
as follows: Peri, Spider, Witch, Bluebell, Puritan, Psyche, Fad and 
Caprice. 

ail tacked in under the shore, then off intoacalm spot. After a 
while Peri and Spider worked through into an S. W. breeze on star- 
board tack. Witch got out on port tack, took S. W. breeze and tacked 
tor Bowditch’s Ledge Beacon. 

After some minfites Bluebell and Psyche got the breeze and went 
off scupper down, Bluebell % of a mile ahead, leaving the others in a 
stark calm. Caprice got it after a while, but Puritan and Fad were 
more than a mile behind Psyche when it struck them. 

Spider reached the beacon first, then Peri and Witch, the latter 
putting her bowsprit through Peri’s sail, tearing it to pieces, forcing 
both boats to lower away and finally sending Peri back to Beverly a 
wreck. Witch protesis Peri and Peri Witch, which cannot be decided 
for afew days. By this time Atalanta, closely _— by Countess, 
had rounded the beacon, then came Gem, and immediately after 
Bluebell rounded one way as expert went round the other, 

Here the former got into trouble through a misunderstanding of 
orders; the crew started to trim down sheets for the starboard tack 
as the skipper put down helm to go about on port tack. The result 
was that she went in irons close to the beacon, and had to be forced 
back on starboard tack to avoid touching it. This took much time, 
and Fsyche slipped by during the operation, while Puritan, goin 
very fast, was getting dangerously close. In the meantime Wite 
had got off again ahead of Psyche. On the beat »” Puritan showed 
great speed, outpointing and outsailing Psyche and passing Bluebell 
easily. Fad also did well, gaining some six minutes in the beat. 





FIRST CLASS, 
Length. Actual. Corrected. 
Atalanta, sloop, I. R. Thomas......... 2907 215 18 2 OF 33 
Countess, sloop, Geo. B, Chase........ 31 06 2 25 2 219 19 
Gem, sloop, H. W. Savage...... . 26.09 2 30 46 2 20 11 
Expert, sloop, L. Whitcomb...... ....24 09 2 31 26 2 18 38 
Eugenia, cat, J. S$. Palmer............. 28 03 2 3217 2 % 13 
SECOND CLASS—CENTERBOARDS. 
Spider, cat, Walter Abbott........... 20.00 2 30 03 2 16 2 
Peri, cat, Henry Parkmay........ .... 20 OF Disabled 
SECOND CLASS—KEELS, 

Witch, cutter, B. B. Crowninshield. . .22.06 2 30 20 2 19 12 
Fad, yawl, Geo. A. Goddard.......... 22.00 2 39 12 2 27 35 
Caprice, sloop, John B. Rhodes ... .19.11 2 45 28 2 31 41 

THIRD CLASS. 
Psyche, cat, H. M. & P.S. Sears...... 19.14 2 25 50 2 11 23 
Not named, cat, C. J. Paine.... ..... 19.06 2 28 16 21400 
Bluebell, cat, W. Lloyd Jeffries........ 18.07 2 83 45 2 18 2 


If protest is decided in favor of Witch, prizes go as follows: Ata- 
lanta. Spider, Witch and Psyche first prizes; Expert, Fad and Mr. 
Paine’s boat second prizes. Atalanta takes pennant, tieing Expert; 
Spider and Psyche take and hold pennants. If Witch is ruled out, 
Fad and Caprice take prizes in thatclass, Judges—John Dane, Geo. 
L. Peabody and Arthur W. Wheelwright. Judges’ yacht, Foam, 
a. 2. 


LAKE ONTARIO AND BAY OF QUINTE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The yachtsmen of Ontario and the Bay of Quinte are, at the 
time of writing, busily preparing for the series of matches which are 
to be held by four out of the five clubs comprising the Lake Yacht 
Racing Association, the first of which, namely, that of the Royal 
Canadian Y. C., will be held at Toronto, on the 30th inst. The B. Q. 
Y. C. will be represented by the big Atalanta in the first class and 
Iolanthe in the second class. Both craft are now on their way and 
ought to win in their respective classes. Our fleet would be more 
largely represented at Toronto, but for the length of the journey. 
Fifteen miles west of here is a narrow neck of land which separates 
the Bay of Quinte from Lake Ontario. This necessitates a trip of 
about 50 miles eastward to the lake, thence south 15 miles, thence 
northwest a long distance around the peninsula of Prince Edward, 
the coast of which is dangerous even for small craft, there being no 
harbors and the wind generally blowing on it from the southwest. 
As, however, a canal is now being dug through the isthmus, and as it 
, will probably be finished next year, the trip to Toronto will then be- 
; come quite easy of accomplishment, - 

At Oswego, on August 4, the bay fleet will have two additional 
second class representatives in the Gracie (Commodore Roy) of this. 
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port, and the Surprise, of Trenton. At ton, on the 7th, ex-Com- 
modore R. J. Bell’s weil known sloop Norah will be added to the 
racers in the tirst class, and here on the 12th the cutter Sylvia will 
make another addition to the second class. The circuit will wind up 
here, let us hope, in a blaze of glory. 

The only race of the season so far was a little affair over a 3-mile 
course here on the 22d inst. The wind was by light. There were 
three starters, ramely, Iolanthe, Gracie and Surprise, of Trenton. 
The race was sailed without time allowance, and the Iolanthe won 
by 2min. 39sec., while the Gracie beat Surprise by lésec. Neither of 
the cutter craft was in racing trim. 

The Gracie, which was rebuilt and remodeled last year, appears to 
have been considerably improved. The cutter Sylvia, which has also 
been rebuilt, promises to be more speedy than heretofore. Her meet- 
ing with the other craft. and suet with Commodore Mott’s 
(Oswego Y. C.) cutter Cricket, will looked forward to with inter- 
est. Meantime all the lake yachtsmen are deeply interested in the 
cutter Genesta, and look to your columns for ful formation as to 
her doings. Port Tack. 

BELLEVILLE, July 27. 


PILGRIM.—Editor Forest and Stream: The little sloop for Dr. 
Winslow will be called Pilgrim, and will 7 the South Boston Y. C. 
fag. She is calked and received first coat of paint Saturday. Cock- 

it floor high, 6in. below deck, giving lots of room below deck. 


GREENWICH Y. C., JULY 27. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following-named yachts siarted in the Greenwich Y. C. re- 
gatta on the 25th inst., at 11:30 A. M.: Class II., sloops Nympb, Adel- 
ina and Eleanor. The last-named being of the Oyster Bay Corinthian 
Club, present by invitation. Class II., catboats 1?ft. long and over, 
Brahmin, Zelda, Wanda, Telephone. Class III., catboats under 17ft., 
Jennie, Flirt, Louie Belle. The course sailed was for Class I. and IT., 
from Greenwich Harbor to Matinicock Point and return. For Class 


| ItI., starting from the same place to make the circuit of the Captain's 


Islands twice. 

The start was fine. and very pretty work was shown for about an 
hour, when a squall struck the fleet with great violence. Nymph’s 
topmast was carried away and throat halliards parted. Adelina tried 
to carry sail too long and finally had to cut halliards to lower sail 
quick enough when the wind struck her. Telephone parted peak 
| halliards. Zelda took in all sail and came to anchor. Jennie had 
already run to shelter. Flirt anchored in lee of Captain’s Island, 
Brahmin kept on her course under shortened sail, and Wanda never 
flinching carried all her canvas right through the blow. Zelda soon 
followed Brahmin, baving reefed down closely, and as the squall 
| cleared away they found themselves in the wake of Eleanor, all run- 
ning down to Matinicock buoy right in the teeth of a roaring south- 
west gale, such as craft of their kind do not often venture to face. 


while Capt. Asten did the same for the Zelda, and gradually gained 
not only S Brahmin but on Eleanor. Those who witnessed the race 
were much sufprised at the plucky sailing of the two vatboats. The 


ish foll : 
ee Elapsed. Corrected. 


E i iwants eecde.ddcddddaseedaguccccccevexnes .4 44 29 4 43 37 
ee net steeay sis ee 447(5 9 44618 
I. caciancdcmtuntads eadauncanueeents eaves 4 47 38 447 3 


Adelina and Wanda both finished an hour later. Louie Belie was 
the only one to finish in her class. Thus ended the regatta of the 

oungest yacht club on the Sound. The judges were Messrs. J. W. 
Miley and Jobn M. Tracy. LANDSMAN. 


COLORS AT HALF MAST.—Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. Gen- 
eral Orders No. 2, Flagship Bedouin, New York Harbor, July 23, 1885: 
Out of respect for the death of General Grant, yachts will haif-mast 
colors while at anchor for 30 days from this date. By order of the 
commodore.—C. C. Deine, Fleet Captain S, C. Y. C. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
G. D. L_, New Jersey.—Use kerosene and a wire scratch brush; then 
use gun-oide. 
W. E. J., Massachusetts.—You cannot surely tell a dog’s age by 
his body and condition of teeth. 
J. J. C., New Haven.—Rub on every day or two some of the grease 














ransoms run aft underneath floor, dead lights in deck aft, water Wancéa had been blown two miles off her course. Adelina, on the 
tank under cockpit floor. She looks very fair and gives promise of | approach of a second squall, hove to, so there were but three left in | that exudes from wagon axle. Rub it in well with the fingers. 
speed, although only a cruiser. Mast 28ft. neel to truck, 6in. diameter, | the race. The running of Brahmin and Zelda was, however, of so M. H. G., Rockville, Conn.—Is the helgramite, or dobson, poisonous 
gaff 13.6, boom 2ift., bowsprit 11ft. outboard, hoist mainsail 15ft., | exciting a nature as to atone for the absence of the rest. Commo- | to handle? l have used them with bare hands, but have been tld 
tent blocks, folding boat, grating between transoms for cushion, | dore Rendle shook the reefs out of Brahmin’s sail right in the face | that they were poisonous if they bite. Ans. They can pinch hard, 


,310 outside.—E. L. W of the squall and rushed down toward the buoy like an express train, | but are not poisonous. We have often been bitten by them. 
HUMPHREYS’ 


HREYS’| SELECTED PATTERNS FROM ABBEY & IMBRIE'S 
cierto (Standard American Trout and Bass Flies. 


Mailed Free. 


al 
4 s : : 
LIS QFFRINCIPALNOS. | CURES. | PRICE: Named and Numbered, with full description of material, color, ete. 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic.... .25 
5 
Z 
9 




















Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants. «25 : Extract from FOREST AND STREAM.-—‘‘Useful for reference.” 
Diarrhea o: Children or . Gabe: + 2 Extract from American Angler.—‘‘The most accurate and otherwise satisfactory plate of American trout and bass flies that 
Dysente on “ghana * 35 has yet been offered to tne angling brotherhood.” 


2 ra Morbus, Vomiting .......+0« 
Nearalg s Tootheche, Facsagh, 33 The two points that have been kept constantly in view in making this selection 
—— — are: First, the presentation of flies which are well known and highly approved by 

our most experienced anglers. Second, the selection of flies that are typical, that 


HOMEOPATHIC 
On agg a ee is, such as represent classes to which the great majority of really good flies can be 


Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach..-....... .28 
uppresved or Painful Periods..... 28 
8, too Protuse PeriodS......s0« oe y 

one. Cough, Difficult Breathing... <2 referred. 
alt Rheum, Erysipelas, Kruptions.. .2 

9 th , 

heumatism, Rheumatic Pains. xO} 
‘ever and Ague, Chills, Malaria 
iles, Blind or Bleeding 
‘atarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head. 
een Congh, Violent Coughs... 
eneral bility, Physical Weakness 
2 Disease.... 


Raney, Debility.. : 
felicia trmeoria 188 ABBEY «© IMBRIE, 


21Diseases 0 
SPECIFICS. 18 Vesey Street, New York. 


TSE | JAS. F. MARSTERS, 


55 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN. DEALER WN 


Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at Lower Prices than any other House in America. 


FISHING TACKLE Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles. first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft , $1.25; 180ft., $1.50: 240ft., $1.75; 3°Oft., $2.60: 450ft., $2.25; 
600ft., $2.50. Any of the above Reels with Drags, 25 cts. extra; nickel plated. 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, z0yds., 50 cts.; 30yds., 75 cts.: 60yds., $1.00: 
AND nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s Celebrated Hooks Snelled on Gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, Kinsey, 
’ U PL E Aberdeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz. Put up one-half dozen in a package. 
4 ANGLERS S P ] S. Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders,-lyd , 5cts.; 2yds. 10cts ; 3yds.,15cts. Double Twisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted,3 length, 10c. Trout 
os Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Flies, 60 cts. perdoz. Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass Fly Rods, 10ft. long, 
$1.50 to $10.00. Aiso forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. ae of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price ia 

108 Madison St., money or stamp. SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. THE MANUFACTURE OF SNELLED HOOKS AND LEADERS A SPECIALTY. 


J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Co rt Street. Brooklyn. 


= 1 THOS. H. CHUBB’S 
New Style 80-Yard Nickel Plated Click Reel. 


Better Style, better Work, better Finish than ever before. This Reel has 
Raised Disc. covered by Letters Patent No. 13,921, granted May 22, 1883, which makes a 
THE stronger reel and allows room for a better click than the old style. We warrant this to be 


Bradford Shootin Club — i eed 4 not only as good, BUT FAR SUPERIOR to any reel in the market at the same 
j ie : price. Warranted to give satisfaction or money refunded. Sent by mail on receipt. of 
Of Bradford, McKeon Co., Pa., ! price, $1.50, 
Will give a SHOOTING TOURNAMENT on Tues- Tt Tt aaa 
OUR HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO 
66 ” 
Standard Henshall” Black Bass Rod 


day. Wednesday and Thursday. August 18 19 and 
20, 1885. Purses, $1,060 All ow guaranteed; no 

Which has the endorsement of Dr. Henshall, and from the large number of orders received 
this season, proves it to be the black bass anglers’ favorite. Length 8ft. 3 3-10in.; weight 8oz. 


pro rata, no favorites and no y barred. 
Address, FRANK DRAKE, Treasurer. 

Send for Price List of Trout and Bass Fly Rods, also Rod Trimmings and Anglers’ 

Supplies to 


T. H. CHUBB, Post Mills Village, Orange Co., Vt. 
waar) wy | d6ll CO MBOLENE 


ets. Best material ie : 

and workmansbip; WS (Trade Mark Registered.) 

polished. ee § A lotion for the prevention and cure of Insect Bites, Sun- 
burn, Chapped Hands and Face. 


Price, $1.50. 
Send stamp for 4 . 
An efficacious remedy (when used as a Linimert) for Burns, Cuts, 
photographs to the Sprains, Rheumatism and Neuralgia. It is beneficial to the skin, is 
colorless and cleanly, and washer: off on application of soap and 


manufacturer, E. P. RD, 10 
water. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


Dexter Place, Cleveland, O. 
THOS. JENNESS & SON, Proprietors, 
12 WEST MARKET SQUARE, BANGOR, ME. 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Sporting Goods. 
JOHN P. LOVELL’S SONS, 76 Washington st., Boston. 
A ents:) JOS. C. GRUBB & CO.. 712 Market st., Philadelphia. 
* (HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., 
Lake st. & Wabash ave., Chicago. 









aPosD 


PRICES: 
Ris OU MIME WOMENS ce cass sdacadtiartindadeadecqacscscudadeuveddudatarsaacas 25 cents per copy. 
With Flies Colored by Hand, by W. Holberton..................200seeeee $1.25 S 
Same as above, on extra wide paper, suitable for framing............... 2.00 
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ate Se CHICACO. Established 20 Years. | OPEN EVENINGS. 
Si 4. 241 Broadway, 
aa New York. 











To Anslers! 


Send for Illustrated Price List of my Patent 
Landing Minnow Net-Frames and Nets. The best 
in use. Expanded and Collapsed as quickly as an 
umbrella with the nets on the frames. Carried in 
an ordinary trurk. J. N. DODGE, 276 & 278 Division 
street, Detroit, Mich. 


















Hunting Boots or Shoes, Wholesale 
or Retail. JOHN D BETHEL, Man’f’r of 
Sportsmen’s Goods, 124 Chambers st., N.Y. 

Send for Prices. No Postal Cards, 


FAFN ES its CAUSES and CURE by one 

who was deaf twenty eight years. 

Treated by most of the noted specialists of the 
day with no benefit. Cured himself in three months, | 











aad since then hundreds of oihers by same process, 
A plain, simple and successful home treatment. Ad- 
dress ‘I’. S. PAGE, 128 East 26th st., New York City. 


CANOE HANDLING. 


By Cc. B. VAUX (*DOT’’). 


A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very 
beginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. 
Everything is made intelligible for beginners; and besides this A B C teaching there are so 
many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the 
study of these. The book is complete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The 
subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 
rules. The text is further elucidated by numerous practical drawings, and the beauty of the 








PREJUDICE IS A THIEF, 
And will rob you of many good things. 


. . “ “ 
book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; uniform with “Canoe Our cigarettes are as fine as can be produced. They have lately been improved, are not hard nor 
dry. Will always smoke free and moist. Will not crumble in the et. nor “catch you in the throat.” 

If you are not opposed to a change and cannot obtain them of your dealer, send to the manufae- 
turers for a sample. 


Enclose Three Rea stamps, § WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, Wi. Y. 


Building.” Price, postpaid, $1.00, 
NEW YORK: Forest anp STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 89 Park Row. 


. § Davies & UCo., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
LONDON: oo: & WILSON, 156 Minories, E. C. 
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“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


DEER HUNTING. | DOG TRAINING. | ANGLING TALKS. 


BY JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. 


BY and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is 

always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book 
on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America 
discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals 
and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an 
enthusiastic sportsman who has nad a wide experience and 
has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting 
game animals. The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a 
perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. The first 
edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4. Price $2.50. 


WOODCRAFT. 


BY ‘“‘NESSMUK.” 


COMPACT pocket handbook of condensed, boiled-down, 

_ concise, clear, comprehensive, sensible, practical camp 
umption. ‘Nessmuk” has been ‘‘in the woods” in Michigan, 
ew York, Pennsylvania, and South America, and this is a 
book for outers, wherever they kindle their camp-fire. The 
author believes in *‘smoothing it.” He has learned how; now 





BY 8S. T. HAMMOND. 


fT E was a promising puppy, and when you turned him over 

to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was 
bound to make ‘‘the best dog in the world.” And you'll not 
soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 
the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up 
together, and you saw that the animal’s spirit was broken 
and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now, 
this could not have happened if you had been wise enough to 
buy a or of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure 
moments train the dog yourself instead of having him 
broken by some one else. e are selling edition after edition 
of this book, and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing 
dogs for work in the field. Price $1.00. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


A PAMPHLET for those who ‘“‘gun” along the shore. Tells 
of: I. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live 
and what they do at home. II. Range and Migration—Where 
they go to breed and where to spend the winter. III. A 


BY GEORGE DAWSON. 


AS a political writer of conceded power, Mr. Dawson 
wielded a trenchant pen; when he terned «from the 
conflict of parties to the praise of the favorite pastime of 
“simple wise men,” his essays, limpid as the crystal streams, 
are aglow with the soft summer sunlight and melodious with 
the songs of birds. When angling was the theme, he wrote 
from a full heart and in closest sympathy with the scenes and 
pursuits described. These ‘‘Talks” are brimful of manly, 
wholesome sentiment; there is in them all not a particle of 
eant. Their sincerity and overflowing spirit at once win the 
reader, and he perforce shares the author’s enthusiasm. The 
effect is magical, like that of the mimic players in Xenophon’s 
Memorabitia; he who reads, if he be an angler, must go 
a-fishing; and if he be not, straightway then must he become 
one.—Extract from Publishers? Preface. Cloth, price 50 cents. 


CANOE “AURORA.” 


BY DR. C. A. NEIDE. 


A CHARMINGLY written and always entertaining account 
of a canoe cruise from Lake George, New York, down 





he tells others. It is much easier to learn from ‘‘Nessmuk” | Morning Without the Birds—An episode of shore shooting. | the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, by the 
than from Dame Experience. We should not be surprised if | IV. Nomenclature—A list of our American species of Limicole, | Secretary of the American Canoe Associaiion. To read the 


“Woodcraft” completely revolutionized the methods of camp- | with a description of each specie-. V. Localities—Where to 


cruise of the ‘‘Aurora” is the next best thing to having made 


ing out. If you ate going to the woods, read ‘‘Woodcraft” | goto shoot them. VI. Blinds and Decoys—How to shoot | it; and the reading is decidedly more pleasant than would 


before you go. 


Price $1.00. 216 pp., cloth. 


Price 15 cents. 


It may add to your trip a hundred fold. | them after you have reached the grounds. 45 pp., paper. | have been participation in some of the misadventures related. 


Price $1.00. 


Any of the above books can be obtained in London of Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 





The “UWNION EIUILL.” Ballard. 







This gun has met with an unprecedented success since its introduction. far exceeding 
ali expectations. For several months the manufacturers could not supply one-quarter the 
demand It meets the call for a target rifle, made with the same care as the finest finish, 
at a medium price, and has demonstrated that a .32-caliber with proper pa of 
powder and lead, is sufficient for 200 or 300-yard work. Two-thirds of all target 
rifles in use in this country are Ballards, showing that they are 


recognized as the leader. 






" No. 8.—Half Octagon Barrel, Pistol Grip Stock, Cheek Piece, Nickeled, Off-Hand Butt Plate, Double Set Triggers 
Prices ' Globe Sights, 9¢lbs., 28 and 30 inches. ..............0.00.e eee rege cg obo gas una Ne aesileen eee wenone cales eto rene oan eae tees 7 50 
a I: NE en I ES 5 5. aks. 4be soins gcd sicnei sins 5s em enies pause muah uammie eine tNee duekik ok Ren aaen ene GOL Le ee RE CR aaa 33 00 


Can be furnished with Vernier’s Mid-Range and Wind Gauge Front Sights 





Grooved Bullets, .32-caliber, 165 grains 
“ - “ Pe or 





185 eT 

Patched x Pe 185 * as Patched = 5 nn Q 
= re - BP cea aaseeh eaie eee eene * 11.50 
Cartridges loaded with 165 grain grooved bullets, .32-cal ...... per 1000, $27.00 Cartridges loaded with 255 grain grooved bullets, .38-cal....... per 1000, $33.00 


Reloading Tools, $5.00 per set. 


The New Marlin Rifles, .32 and .38-calibera, are meeting with great f«vor. Twice the range of any other Magazine Rifles of same calibers. 










a P 
: @e, 
Semi ifs 'Hornbeam Rods 
4 
Sut A SPECIALTY. 
eg W. HUNTINGTON, 
& = WILTON, QONN., 





Makes a specialty of the manufacture of FINE 
HAND-MADE RODS of Hornbeam for fly fishing. 
Every fiy-fisher should have one of these rods, for 
whatever preference he may have these are the 
only thoroughly reliable rods, secure against break- 
age and capable of real hard usage. With one of 
these rods a sportsman may venture into the woods 
for a season and take no other rod, and be fai:ly 
sure of returning with it in a serviceable condition. 
As made from wood of my own cutting and season- 
ing. they are powerful, easy in action and full of 
endurance. For circular send to WALLACE 
HUNTINGTON as above. 






PRODUCTIONS 


OF THE Send stamp for 


Catalogae. 


AMERICAN ARMS CoO.., 


103 Milk Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Our *SEMI-HAMMERLESS” -ingle gun now has a national repu- 
tation, and is acknowledged the best single = in every particular. 
The New Douple-Action Extracting Kevolver is equal to anything in 
the market. Both are to be obtained of all the best dealers in the country. 


I have a few double barrel Fox guns left which 
I will sell DIRECT TO CONSUMERS at one-half 
> sag the original prices. 


Wonderful Bargains ' 
F. H. RAYMOND, 


Treasurer. 
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TSO lane - 
3-Piece Fly Rod, Brass Click Reel, 
100ft. Linen Trout Line, 6 Flies, 6 Hooks to gu 
and Leader, complete, by express, $4.50; by mai 
povinete, $500. 3 Sample Flies, by mail, 25 cts 
ine Plated Mountings for Bait and Fly Rods, com 
lete, $1.50. 3 piece Perch Rud, Brass Reel, 50ft. 

— me a gone ° gut, 1 oer and Float. 
complete, $2.00; by mai pa 25. 

To be posted in new goods, prices, ete., send fo: 
our 1885 catalogue, 292 large pages, 4,000 illustra 
tions, sent by mail for 25 cts. 

PECK & SNYDER, 126-130 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Salmon Fishing in Canada 


We have now received our entire stock of Forrest 
& Son’s Salmon Flies, Rods, Reels, Casting 
Lines, etc., etc. We have everything required 
for the successful capture of salmon and trout in 
Canadian waters. American anglers can obtain 
— complete outfit trom us far below New York 
rices. 











| A. ALLEN’S SPECIALTIES. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


ALLEN’S DUCK CA —Improved, Nickel Plated; the most natural-toned, easiest-blowing, | P 

eaaliaat and only Mew Duck Call ever invented and the only one that perfectly imitates the wild once Illustrated catalogue sent on receipt of postal. 

Sent by mail on receipt o' ° 

nAtLEN'S BOW-FACING 0 4RS—Can be attached to any boat in five minutes, shipped T. W. BOYD & SON, 

ins iv e roug water; work muc er than the common oar. In duck shooting they are 

invaluable; you see the bird the instant it leaves the water. Sent by express on receipt of e ” 1641 NOTRE DAME STREET, MONTREAL. P. Q. 
ALLEN’S SHELL SW. a a reduce brass shelis to their original siz fa one-half minute, 

for gh a as —— and solid as when new. On ordering mention gauge wanted. Sent by express 

‘or $1; by mail $1.30. 





AKES OF MUSKOKA FOR HEALTH AND 
recreation. Quiet private board on the lake 


AL N’S DECOY DUC FRA WME-Is a simple device for holding the dead duck in a | shore at low rates. Write for terms to T. M. ROBIN 
natural position in the water. Price REE. Can. 


perdoz. SEND FOR CATALOGUE F. SON, Box 186, Gravenhurst, Ontario 








TROUT 


AND 


BLACK BASS 
Fishing Tackle 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


A 


APPLETON & LITCHFIELD'S, 


304 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hooks, 


AND FOR WHICH WE USE THE FOLLOWING: 





Trade 
Mark, 


SPRING STeEL— 
Treble Hooks, brazed 


Sprine STEEL— 
Dublin Limerick. 


Forged_ do. and tapered or eyed. 
Needle Eyed do. Double Dublin Fly 
Knobbed_ do. Hooks. 


Hollow Point, Limerick 
of all styles. 
Cork Shape do. 


Peculiar Eyed de. 
O’Shaughnessy do. 
Carlisle Kirby or Round 


American Trout. Kinsey do. 

Chestertown. Sproat do. 

Reach Hooks. Aberdeen. 

Kendal Sneck Hook, New York Bass Hooks. 
round or Kirby bend. Virginia. 


Black Fish Hooks. 
ive Bait Hooks. Kirby and Shepherd’s Crook Eel 
Hooks. Kirby and Round Bent Sea Hooks, 
tinned or blued, etc., ete. 
Manvfacturers also of Gut Leaders, Hooks to Gut. 
All kinds of Artificial Flies and Baits. Brass and 
Steel Swivels and Fishing Tackle of every descrip- 
tion for home and export. Importers of Silk Worm 
Gut. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Metrop>litan Works, Redditeb, England. 
Wholesale Only. Established 1803, 


ST ROR ET AREY A EN RR 





TROUT FLIES, 


40c. Per Dozen. 


H. H. KIFFE, 
318 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Send for Fishing Tackle Catalogue. 


Decoy Ducks. 


The Best, 5,00 Per Doz. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


M. C. WEDD, 


104 Manhattan Street, Roehester, N. Y. 
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TARGET, ° 


The Globe Flight consists of a pasteboard disk, 54 inches in diameter, the center cut 
out to admit a rubber balioon 2} inches in diameter, when inflated. Good until hit with 
shot. One pellet shot hitting the balloon, Dead Bird! No rubbish, no disputes. Preferable 
at all tournaments and matches. Full count. Handsome target, hard to hit unless you 
point your gun straight. Same surface always presented. Satisfactory shooting, fair and 
good practice. Case contains 500, weighs 50 lbs.; cheap to transport. $20 per 1,000; $2.50 
per 1,000 back for pasteboards in good condition at either factory. Hand iuflators, 50 cents 
each. Can be sent by mail. Send four cents to pay postage on sample flight. 


GLOBE SHOT CO., Philadelphia & St, Louis, 


C. A. BRAGG, Manager. 


TEE ITEACA Gon? 


a ee DAMASCUS STEEL BARRELS, 


ANGLING. 


American Angler’s Book, Norris..........+++++ 
Angler’s Note Book...........csccecssecees oe 


on 


Angling Literature in TPikcessdceceseces 
Black Bees Fishing, Henshall Sguecadauadaacstes 
British Angling Flies..............-+++++ eee 
Carp Culture. ...........cscecseees 
Domesticated Trout.........-.... 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching 
Fish and Fishing, Manly 
Fishing, Bottom or Float........ 
Fishing in American Waters, Sco’ 
Fishing Tourist, Hatlock.......... 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis 
Fiy fishing in Maine Lakes..............+++++- 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells.............-- 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 
Fysshe and Fysshyneé.........--ssseeseeeseeees 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium..............+ 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell...........-- 
Practical Trout Culture............++- -anaeeds 
Practical Fisherman. ..........-.+sseseseees ‘ 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing.... ......-..seeeeeesees 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters...........-++ 
Scientific Angler 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
GB ncncccccccccescseccccocececesecessoose eee 
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British Provinces.............--- ss: 
Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe. wa 
Walton, . fac simile of first edition...... 





Comer 





BAHEMR’s 
Latest and Best Invention. 


Strongest, simplest and best balanced gun made. All have Top Lever, Low Hammers, Reboundin 
Locks, Interchangeable Parts, Extension Rib, Self-Fastening Compensating Fore End, Rubber Butt Plate 
and the shooting qualities that made the Baker Gun a great success. Send for Circulars. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


UPTHEGROVE 
2 & McLELLAN, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Shooting and Fishing Suits, 


Ot Waterprooted Duck, Dead Grass Color, Irish 
Fustian and Imperted Corduroy. 


BIRDS. 


American Bird Fancier............262 seseseees 
Baird’s Birds of North America...........+++++ 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 
BO OE cc cccccccceccccceccceceee © neesesoae 
Birds Nesting... .....0.cccccccccccece xe 
Birds of Eastern North America. 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania... 
Birds of the Northwest. ....... 
Birds and Their Haunts.... .... 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams 
Coues’ Check List, a ieacaus 
Coues’ Field Ornithology...........- 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 1 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 
TO io onic ccc cccucecccosccvcvcceevececoes 
Holden’s Book of Birds, 
Minot’s Land and Game 
Native Song Birds,,............csceccscsceceees 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard............+++-+++ 2 
Natural History of Birds 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green,.........++++++++++ 
Samuel's Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 
SO avi acct sc cccesccnesnccnescces essceee 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 
Ridgway, plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; 
hand colored edition, 2 vols., each..... . 30 
Wood’s Natural History of Birds.........-..-- 6 


~~ 
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BOATING AND WACHTING: 
A Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water........ 



























30 
ASSORTED COLORS. Around the forid in ‘the Yacht Sunbeam 3 6 
Boat ing, ickw ‘ 
Unequaled in Convenience, Styl kmanship. Boating Trips on New England Rivers........ 1 25 
- ne ” — — t Building for Amateurs, W. P. a 
tephens........ - 
THIS Cues See - : ® 
1s our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. nae... .... - 150 
Write for our new Catalogue Can be worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s......... 1 50 
and Samples to pockets and game pockets, It is of strong material, Suanaitns menage 
Upthegrave & McLellan dead grass color, and will hold the game of a successful Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop........... 150 
4 day without losing a hair or feather. We-will mail it to Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing...............- 1 00 
Valparaiso, Indiana. _you, postage paid, for $2.00. Send breast measure. ‘ eee Serene Boats, Gresvener. seeeeeeees 3 0 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies..............-.- 200 
i aes Sees. MR icaccacascacuce 1 s 
— {s positively with- @ Sailing Boat ...........0000 cocccccccecece 
1 out arival for a Vacation Gruicing. EE 150 
CAMERA for the se _ t i Kemp jo co cccccccccoce z S 
Amateur’s wee. Yac gning, Kemp... .....cccccccccccsece 
] Itis not only the CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
| ost compact, but 
the handsomest in Adventures in the Wilderness............. « 22 
lesign and finish, Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds 
adapted for the use Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
of ’cyclists, and in- FROG so o.c.n cdc ccncpsccsce-ceacecers cuscccies 1% 
‘4 -tantaneous work. § Camps in the Rockies, Grohman.............. 1% 
Ibe 5x8 measures, Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 30 
, when folded, 94x Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall. 1 50 
4x14 inches. The purchaser of a Lucidograph is entitled to a Camera witn all latest adjustments— | Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 100 
pod, Plate Holder and Lens fitted with instantaneous Shutter, with full and complete instruction for | Hints on Camping...............+-eseeeeeeeees 1% 
use, all warranted Al. WirTH BIcycLE ATTACHMENTS: Sizes Nos. 1 & 2, $27; No. 3, for 5x8 pictures, $29. a to yee pe sous anal ents sees oes j = 
AGENCIES AND WAREROOMS: ow to Hunt an RF; Pi vadecnaseccoaee 
318 Broadway, N York. Hunter and Trapper, ' GP ccoccccccoccccs % 
148 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. THE BLAIR TOUROGRAPH & DRY PLATE C0., Rustlings in the Rockies.................0. 00. 1 00 
529 Commercial St., San Francisco, Cal. 471, 475 & 477 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. — 
American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 5 00 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanshbip.......... 1 00 
Khe Bat? ‘Khe Hat? Bruce's Stud Book, 8 yoln vere ns . 9009 
THROWN FROM A CLAY-PIGEON TRAP. Dadd’s lodern Horse Doctor, HO.wrscnres 1 9 
00S TIGENG. BOO c ccccccccccoceneccccccceese 
Has the advantage of a ball with the flight of a saucer. Horseback SE ME ivccadatcccwceccsees 12 
PRICE, SAMPLE THOUSAND, $10.00. ‘ AS Lmtd 5 met ee Horse............+. 1 2 
NS OFsOS @NG FLOUNAGS., ... 2... cece ccecccceceesseee 
B ; Horses, Famous American Raceé............... % 
TARGET BALLS AT REDUCED PRICES s Horses, Famous American Trotting........... % 
® — a ems, aa maces aaa : S 
We still manufacture our renowned target ball and the “ACME”? B ae . 
TRAP. The best goods ever introduced. ALE Manuaf ot the Horse... : 43 
Prices:—Traps, $5.00; Balls, $6.00 per thousand. Trap and bbl. Balls, $5.00. | Mayhew's Horse ae ae 
=. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. sehacl yte : 
= eh M lure’s Stable Guide.......... 1 60 
TARGET BALL & BALL PIGEON CO., Limited, Lockport, N.Y. | Rateys Borse Temter----------re--ececr000s70 0 
aoe Recollections, Whyte Melville’s........ : S 
le en SC ae didescascezece 
AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia....... 3 7% 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 3 50 
TaxE WICHOo.L.s Seatengs ee Ge Nias, Aaa a, 
° 2 : The Book of the Horse........................ 12 80 
Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods | is sis noe. 00000. a a 
Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest 10 Neted for excel- *s American Stud Book..... .. ....... 
ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize poem y "aie Aseotene eta it Bamboo Rods. Sao = oo Trotting Witla z egister 2 vols, 8 2 
Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Boston, } tae sped Fags) alinaame me anenags 250 
Youstt and on the oeraagacaat catccce.@ SOM 


Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws, 












The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


portsman’s Library. 


List of Sportsman’s Books 


We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


HUNTING—SHOOTING. 
Across Country Wandcerer........ 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis. 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan... 
CE di ccccnvaccatinccadsa 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. . 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Char 
WI a WO CU ccavcosccactinccesacateccasas 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportamen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
How I Became a Sportsman............ ...+.- 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... .......... 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,.................- 
Instructions in Rifle Firing 
ee SS aren 
Rod and Gun in California..................+++ 
Natio did dtdcddddeuadudcndndgacuivedas 
NE MN incite Gacencnasdsagsadeuarda 
Shooting on the Wing. : 
Sport. Fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, etc., W. 
B. Davenport, illustrated... ad 
Sport With Gun and Rod, cloth 
Embossed leather........... 
Sporting Adventures in the Far W: 
Still Hunter, Van Dyke 
Stephens’ Lynx Hunting...............0+es0005 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener....... 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50: clo. 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
Lake. paper, 50; cloth. ......... ..ccsccccvee 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake .... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 
Guide Book and =— of the River Region 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard........ 
Map of Androscoggin Region........ “ve 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele, 
Map of the Thousand Islands... ° 
Map of the Yellowstone Park................- 


SPORTS AND GAMES, 


American Boy’s Own Book, Sports and Cliames 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.: cloth....... 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 
Croquet 
Easy 
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Laws Seon yg of Whist, Cavendish..... 
a, and Bow 

Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rurai Sports... 

Whist for Beginners pedatdeddudcqached ni cuses 


KENNEL. 


American Kennel, Burges. 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel... 
Dog. Diseases of, Hill 
Dog Breaking, Floyd......... 
Dog , by Holabird.... 
Dog Breaking, Hutchinson,.................005 
Dog, the D , Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, oni 

Dogs of Great Britain, America and other 


Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ 
Dogs, Points for Judging Magu dadavahaddnGanenas 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. ........ agsons 
Dogs and the Public 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
i MD aos ccasucaecndaae adueaa 
English Kennel C. 8. Book, Vol. 1...2..222277° 
English K. C. S. Book, Vols. III. to X., each.. 
Our Friend the D os 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stables. . 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack........ 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Islan 
The Dog, by Idstone 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth, $12.50; 
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MISCELLANEOUS; 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist............ 
Amateur Photographer. ..........-cseeceseeees 
Animal Plagues, Fleming........ ..........00. 
Antelope and Deer of America.... ........... 
Minis dicts: pestmsenéacenendnwns . 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 
pe RD eee ee 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
ae 
Common Objects of the Seashore, 
I I oid dn sec ccin déndxditctscdcacosuede 


BOF CORRE oncc cesccvnccncccwesss cone ceccace 
How to Make Photographs...... «ane 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. exe 
——' II goo ccc cccccccnccccssesiusces 
Life an eemmaagpnet of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
WOU icicxe! ¢csdads cacdapdanccdgcusienecdadied 
Mammals of. New York, paper, $4; eloth..... 
Maynard’s Manual of Taxiderm, 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a 
Natural History Quadruped 
North American Insécts............cceccccsecs 
Old St. Augustine, Fla., illustrated............ 
Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects........... 
— 1, ao price pasenptansenaneredennngensates 
otegraphy for Ama 
Practical Forestry, by _ ae séaeas 
Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
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Practical Orange Culture 
Practical Poultry Keeping. . 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd... 


WEE Linde cccescg 8. ats 
tof America,............ ° 


The Forester, b: 
The Northwest 


The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols...........+.++0« aeua 


The Zoological Atlas, 2 vols............sssseee0 
The Book of the Rabbit 
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CANOE 


To Forest AND STREAM began a year ago the 

publication of a series of papers on canoe con- 
struction, by Mr. W. P. Stephens, of the New York 
C. C., widely known as an expert on canoe design 


end building. These papers, having ap 


through the year in our columns, have since been 
rewritten, and with numerous additions are now 
published in a handsome volume under the title of 


“Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs.” Mr. 


Stephens is peculiarly fitted for the preparation of 
such a work, beginning 4s an amateur, and having 
after a long experience of the difficulties attending 
a learner, taken a prominent place among canoe 


builders, due both to the model and workmanship 
of his canoes. Realizing fully the difficulty of ex- 
aining to a novice an art initself far from easy, 


AND 


and with which he is entirely unfamiliar, the book 
begins with a description of the various classes of 
canoes in general use, with their main features and 
dimensions, and definitions of the terms used in con- 
nection with them. Numerous examples of canoes 
are given, and in connection with them, such plain 
instructions in — as will enable the beginner 
to select intelligently the proper craft for his pur- 


BOAT 


a. and to plan her dimensions, details and fit- 
ngs. To this end designs of all classes of canoes 
are given, with full dimensions and details. The 
object has been not merely to enable the tyro to 
build one boat as described, but to teach him the 
principies of designing and building in such a way 
that he may construct such a craft as he desires, 
following the chapters on designing, the construc- 
tion of a canoe is taken up in detail, the tools and 
appliances being first clearly described, as well as 
the various materials, after which follows the actual 
work of building. Every operation is taken up in 
order, from the selection of the keel to the varnish- 
ing of the finished boat, and illustrated with numer- 
ous diagrams. 

A chapter on sails describes all the varieties in 
use by canoeists, down to the new Mohican settee, 
with directions for making, rigging and measuring 
them, while the method of proportioning the sails 
to the boat is clearly explained, all the calculations 


BUILDING 


being worked out in detail. The many minor points 
of a canoe, paddles, steering gears, rudders, aprons. 
and camp eutfit are also described at length, while 
a chapter is devoted to canvas canoes. 

The subject of boat building is fully treated, a 
rowboat of the usual construcuon being taken as 
an example, and described in all its parts in sucha 
manner as tv make clear the principles involved, 
and their application to any form of boat, either 
lapstreak or carvel build. Each of the numerous 
technical terms belonging to the subject is defined 
clearly when it first occurs, and as the index is full 
and complete, the book is in itself a glossary. 

In addition to the numerous diagrams in the 
body of the work, twenty-four large plates are 

rinted on bond paper, containing the working 
Sawings of canoes for paddling, sailing, cruising 


FOR 


and racing, with their sail plans, rowing sailing 
boats, large canoe yawls, and various boats for 
special purposes, such as gunning boats, yacht 
boats, and the widely known sneakbox. 

The canoe yawl, a boat between a canoe and a 
yacht, is illustrated by examples of various craft 
from 17 to 20ft. long, and suitable for a crew of two 
or three on a cruise. This class of boat, while little 
known among us as yet, is admirably fitted for 
cruismg, and will meet the wants of many who 
object to a canoe as being too small, and yet desire 
a beat with the same excellent qualities. The boats 
and canoes illustrated are in all cases among the 
best of their class, the list of canoes including Eng- 
lish, Scotch and American craft, and are all drawn 


AMATEURS. 


to scale, so as to be available as working drawings. 
The plates, for convenience in using, are placed 
loose in a tough manilla envelope and accompany 


the book: 
Pp. 168. with 24 plates of working drawings. 


Price $1.50. Address, 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


New York N. Y. 


. § Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
LONDON: ?) Norriz & WILSON, 156 Minories, E. C. 


FARRAR’S 
MOOSEHEAD LAKE 


AND THE 


NORTH MAINE WILDERNESS 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A thorough and exhaustive guide to the Sporting 
Resorts of Northern Maine. The Dead River 
Region, and the country around Monson, Green- 
ville, Moose River, Moosehead and Sebec Lakes, 
Katahdin Iron Works, the towns of the Kennebec, 
Penobscot and St. John Rivers, ascent of Mount 
Katahdin, etc., are plainly treated. Contains the 
Game and Fish Laws of Maine. cost of Excursions 
and Tours, also alarge amount of other valuable 
information for the camper and tourist, and a large 
map of the Wilderness Region of Maine. 

256 pages, 36 illustrations. Price, paper cover, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. Mailed on receipt of price by 


JAMAICA PUBLISHING CO, 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS 


Chubb’s Game Pieces, 


The finest ornament for a Sportsman’s 
Dining Room ever made. 

Natural ‘‘Dead Game’’ under glass, and no more 
“— than an ordinary picture. 

Will send per express C. O. D. subject to approval, 
on of express charges. 

Send for photograph and prices. ‘ 

H. E. CHUBB, Taxidermist, 


285 VIADUCT, CLEVELAND, O, 



















































GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


BREAKFAST. 


which govern the o 


properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. + old 
only in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CU., Homeopathic Chem- 


ists, London, England. 


The English “ Fishing Gazette.” 


Devoted to angling, river, lake and sea fishing, anc 
‘fashculture. 


Every Friday, 16 pages, folio, price 2d. 
Volume VI. commenced with the nuniber for 
Janu: 7, 1882. 

Free b: oo  eamaron $3.20) 
ee by post for one year for 12s. 6d. (say $3.20) & 
any adarem ia the United States, 

Sent direct from the office for any portion of a 
yy at the above rate. U.S. pect? stamps cap 

remitted, or ow order payable to Sampson, 
Low, Marston & Co., the proprietors. 

Contains special articles on all fresh and salt 
water fish and fishing; reports of the state of the 
rivers; reports from angling clubs; fishculture and 
natural oo & where to fish; angling notes and 

ueries; angling exchange column; notices of 

hing tackle, books, &c., and other features. 

Acopy of the current number can be had 
free by —— six cents in stamps to R. B. Mars 
ton, the FISHING GAZETTE office, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, London. 

The FISHING GAZETTE circulates extensively 
among auglers and country gentlemen in ali parte 
of the Empire. 

“There is a large public interest in fishing. , . 
An excellent class organ.’’— World. 

“One of the best authorities on these and kindred 
wre Tighter oe littl is b- 
‘A and gayer © paper is not pu 

Oped ee. 7 

The FISHING GAZETTE is quoted by the Times 
and all the best papers. 

One of the best mediums for 

ADVERTISEMENTS 
of fishing tackle makers, fishculturists, hoteis ano 
fishing quarters, whisky, waterproof fishing goods, 
cigars and tobacco, books of angling, and all other 
requirements of anglers; also for all general adver 
tisements addressed to a well-to-do class in all parts 
of the eountry and abroad. 

Office—12 and 13, Fe**er-lane London 


HINDS’ 
BLACK - FLY 
CREAM, 


For Repelling 


Flies, Mosquitoes, Midges and other 
Insects, and protecting the Skin 
from Sunburn, Irritation 
and Infection. 


NoTar. No Stain. 


Guens Fatzs, N. Y., June 15, 1884. 
Mr. A. S. Hinds, Portland, Me.: 

Dear Srr—I have not sooner acknowledged the 
receipt of box of ‘“Black-Fly Cream,” as I desired 
to first test it; this I have now done on two fishing 
trips where I found the Mosquitoes, Black Flies, 
Punkies and Moose or Deer Flies in great abundance. 
Although all these vests swarmed about me, I found 
the Cream a perfect preventive against their bites 
when it was applied to face, hands, ears and neck. 
For many years I have sought after the imsect re- 

lient. and have tried all manner of compounas, 

ut yours is the most thorough, at the same time 


cleanly and not disagreeable. 
Yours truly, A. NELSON CHENEY. 


Price, 25 Cents, Postpaid. 
SOLD BY DEALERS IN SPORTING GOODS. 


“Feepellene.,’’ 


An iafallible preventive of the attacks of-Mosqui- 
toes, Black Flies, Gnats aud all other insects. Neat, 
clean and easily applied. Contains No TAR, will not 
stain nor injure the skin, easily washed off, may be 
carried without danger of leaking or spilling. Price 
25 cents per box. Agents—T. J. Conroy. 65 Fulton 
st.. N.Y. Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey st., N. Y. 


NEW. 
A Splendid Dog Whistle, 
Water-Tight Match Box, 


Reliable Compass 


OOMBINED. 
Nickel-plated metal. Sold by dealers in Sports- 
men’s goods, or sent by mail on receipt of price $1. 


WILBUR & CO., Box 2,882, N. Y. P. O. 


BILLIARD AND 10-PIN BALLS. 























CLOTH, CHECKS, 
Cues, Cue Chessmen, 

Tips, Dice, Keno, 
OHALE, Etc., DOMINOES. 





PLAYING CARDS, Etc. 
. Ten-Pin All 
Repairing done. ae built and estimates 


F,GROTE & CO., 114 E. 14th st., N.Y, 


THE RIFLE. 


GOULD, Publish 
4 Exchange 


EPPS’ COCOA. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
ations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 

int. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 





















Date of birth June 9, 1884. Sire, champion Eclipse 


winner of ist and special prize for rough and 
smooth-coated dog puppies at Westminster Collie 
Club show, Royal Aquarium, June 2, 1885. Also 






An illustrated journal for riflemen. $1 per year. 
A. C er, 
Place, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. 
WILD ANIMALS WANTED. 


I desire to purchase the following wild animals, 
poe they are young ones: One grizzly bear, 
wo black bears, one male American lion or puma, 
six to ten wolves and eoyntes, six foxes, two buffa- 


loes, twoelk. D. A. TALBOT, Sioux City, Io. 
je18,2mo 


OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, FEB. 1, MARCH 8, 
1883;- March 6, 1884. We are short of these 
issues, and would be obliged if any of our readers 
having one or all of these numbers that they do not 
want will send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 
Park Row, New York City. mar26,tf 


ANTED.—A MAYNARD TARGET RIFLE, 
.82-cal. preferred. Address MAYNARD, 
Box 751, Yonkers, N. Y. jy30,1t 

















Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Foxhounds and Beagles 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
for sale by W. GipBons &.Co., 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. fend stamp for 
Circular and Price List. 


An Adirondack Park For Sale. 


Three thousand acres of heavily timbered prim- 
eval forest, embracing Lake Massa wiepie (450 acres) 
and seven tributary ponds, the headwaters of the 
famous trout stream, Grasse River. Located near 
Raquette River, below Tupper's Lake, in the center 
of the best sport and the finest scenery in Northern 
New York, it affords every requisite for a large 
game park or for summer hotels. For information 
apply to ADDISON CHILD, Childwold, N. Y., or 

NRY G. DORR, 48 Lincoln st., Boston, mre 
y 16,3 
















FOR SALE. 


One of the finest sites for a club of gentlemen who 
want to be on the water and near New York to be 
found on the south side of Long Island. 0. B. 
ACKERLY, 71 Broadway, N. Y. jy9,4t 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR GUN. NEW 


gill net, hundred feet. R. R. WILKINS, Albion, 
N. Y. jy23,2t 


Hu the Stud. 


ENGLISH CHAMPION 
BULLDOG 


GLADSTONEKOFF, 


BRINDLE BULLDOG. 


Winner of eight silver cups, five champion ntedal 
and number of first prizes at first-class shows in 
England. Considered by bulldog authorities best 
dog ever coming to America. 

Fee $50 for Service. 








Address 


J. P. BARNARD, JR., 
28 Myrtle street, Boston. 





Valleyview Kennels. | 


Amsterdam, N. Y. Box 143. 
IMPORTED SABLE COLLIE IN THE STUD. 


SvUuCccEeEss 


(E.K.C.8. B. 18,021). 


(12,949); dam, champion Flurry (10,736). Success is 


winner of 2d, puppy, and 2d, open classes, Dublin, 
188. Fee for service, $40. 

Puppies for sale out of imported bitches. Prices 
from $50 to $200. 


IN THE STUD. 


SGSRAPHUuBIC. 
(K.C.S.B. 13,366). 

Champion Pointer of England. 
Whelped April 15, 1881. Imported May %, 1885. 
Services limited to two approved bitches per 

month till Oct. 1. Fee, including best care at ken- 
nels and express charges, $100. Address GRAPHIC 


KENNELS, Lynch’s Station, Campbell Co., Va. 
jy2,3mos 


PURE LAVERACK SETTER 
AN TIC 


IN THE STUD. 
Thoroughly broken and a fine field animal. 


Also setter pups of first-class breeding for sale. 
For terms, etc., apply to 
A. S. HOFFMAN, * 


Estleville, Atlantic county, N. J. 


BRADFORD RUBY. 


(Champion Lovat—Champion Jenny.) 
Champion pug dog. winner of 41 prizes, cups and 
medals in England, including championship Crystal 
Palace, January, 1885; ist, Cincinnati; 1st and spe- 
cial, Toronto; ist, Philadelphia. Fee $25. 
NAPULEUN (A.K.R. 2037) (Sambo—Luca)— 
The sire of many good ones, including first and sec- 
ond prize winners, New Haven, 1885. Fee $15. 
Puppies for sale. CITY VIEW KENNELS, 
Box 629, New Haven, Conn. 


Champion Irish Setter Glencho. 


Stud fee, $25. Sire of more oo winners than 
any Irish setter (at same age) living, and a grand 
field dog. Send stamp for igree, list of winnings 
of himself and progeny, etc. Elegant life-like 
photos of Glencho’s head, 50 cents. Glencho pup- 
pies for sale, W. H. PIERCE, Peekskill, aa 

,1mo 


TED LLEWELLIN. 


Blue belton (A.K.R. 599) Druid—Gessie. Gessie, 
Ill. ex Modjeska. Modjeska, Ld Leicester 
ex Peeress. A me field dog and winner of 
24: = 18 mos. class, N. Y., 1883. Stud fee moderate. 
WALTER B. PEET, Station M., New York city. 
jan22,3mo 


































The Beuurl. 


BULL-TERRIERS. 


Pups by Hink’s Dutch (E.K.C.8.B. 13.813) out of 
White Rose (Victor Chief—Bess). These pups are 
old, perfect health: ‘doge $45, bitches 0b. Alec 
old, perfec’ th; ‘dogs bitches . Also 
Little Nellie, 2d, Danbury show, 1884, and one dog 
pup, by champion Pres t; $35 for the two, or $20 
each. To prevent useless correspondence, don't 
write unless you intend to amo Address 
FRANK F. DOLE, Royal Buil- r Kennels, New 
Haven, Conn. jy %3,2t 


K 9 Breaking Kennels. 


Pointers and setters thoroughly broken for field 
trials or private use. Reference given. W. G. 
SMITH, Field Trial Trainer, Templeville. Md. 


OOK YOUR DOGS FOR THIS SEASON’S 

training on woodcock, partridge and quail, 

commencing J. 1. Fifty dollars for the season. 
D. F. WILBUR, Myricks, Mass. jy9,tf 


Mt. Pleasant Kennels. 


For Sale—Two thoroughbred Gordon setter dog 
pure. 3 ee, aes ee oo of my yo 

y Toney. so first-class Eng ug puppies, $15 
each. C. T. BROWNELL, Box 33%, New Bedtord, 
Mass. jy16,3mo 


FOR SALE. 

Thoroughbred Newfoundland pups, from prize 
stock. Also one of the finest black cocker bitches 
in the country. Address ACADIA KENNEL. P. O. 
Box 2,574, Boston. jy9.5t 


Rory O’More Kenneis. 


For Sale—Thoroughbred red Irish setter stock, 


full pedigreed Address with stamp, 
W. N. CALLENDER, Albany, N. Y. 























OINTERS AND SETTERS FOR SALE.—A 

litter of Orange and white setter pups, a litter 

of lemon and white poiuters, a litter of liver and 

white pointer pups at 8 wks old, $10; field qualities 

uaranteed. Address ELM GROVE KENNELS, 
. O. Box 258, South Norwalk, Conn. jy16,4t 





R SALE.—HAVING RECENTLY ADDED 

several fine brood bitches to the Landseer 
Kennels of Scotch deerhounds and greyhounds re- 
duced the price of puppies. Some choice gre - 
hounds now ready to ship. DR. VAN HUMM LL, 
Denver, Col. apli6,tf 


DOGS DO YOU WANT TO BUY A FINE 
e bred dog of “— kind? If so write 
UMUND MAURER, 


464 \ orth Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUR DOG’S PICTURE. 


Life size crayons of dog heads or full figure 
accurately and artistically made from pheteameh 
by anexperienced crayon artist. Prices reasonable; 
satisfaction guaranteed. M. LEWIS, care Forest 
and Stream. 


HEAP.—BEAUTIFUL BLACK, WHITE AND 

tan setter pups, 4mos. old, from exceptional 

field stock; $15. E. F. THOMAS, re. 
wo, 














ANTED.—ONE OF THE VERY BEST OF 
dogs for treeing pe. and no other ac- 
cepted after trial, Cash ready and highest refer- 
ence furnished. Address A. L. Z., Box 41, Cum- 
mington, Mass. je23,2t 


ye D PUPPIES FOR SALE, BRED FROM 
imported ene stock. Address Box 
178, Montclair, N. J. jy 28, 3t 


OR SALE.—FOUR POINTER PUPS, 14 WKS. 

old, good blooded stock, color liver. Price $10 

each. Apply to J. J. ILLSLEY, i 
yu, 











NE LIVER AND WSHITE LLEWELLIN SET- 

ter dog pup, 12 mos. old, for $10; straight and 

allright. For pedigree apply to A. E. SHEaMAN, 
Sandy Creek, N. Y. jy30,1t 


IRST-CLASS RED IRISH SETTER PUPS ATA 
t low price. A. W. PEARSALL, ae 
; Jy ov. 





m 





OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—AN EXTRA FINE 

litter of pointer pups (Casprinia—Brock). 

Would exchange for gun or pug bitch. Address W. 
E. JOHNSON, Melrose, Mass. jv30,1t 


OR SALE —AN ELEGANT ENGLISH SETTER 

dog. 18 mos., well trained and not gunshy. 

Price $20. Address E. GAY, 78 Spruce st., Hart- 
ford, Conn. jy 30,1t 





OR SALE.—THE THOROUGHBRED IRISH 

setter bitch Jessicu, and two pups, 4 mos. old. 

For price, etc., address THOS. MONTAGUE, Ham- 
mondville, N. Y. jy30,2t 


ULL-TERRIER BITCH NELLIE (A.K.R. 2194), 

3 yrs. old, pure white, full pedigree; bred by 

Hinks, of Birmingham, England. Has won Ist, St. 

John, 1884 and 1885, vhc, New Haven. 1885, and 2d, 

Boston. A splendid brood bitch; will be in season 

soon. Price $50 cash. Address E. S. PORTER, 
Kennel Club, New Haven, Conn. jy30,2t 











OR SALE.—THE MASTIFF DOG DE BUCH 
(A.K.R. 1502), 3 yrs. 4 mos. old, Ist, New York, 
1888, of immense bone and substance, powerful, 
symmetrical and compact, of excellent temper. A 





OR SALE.—PURE LAVERACK PUPPIES, 
combining the blood of Pontiac ex Fairy II. 
Carlowitz ex Princess Neilie, Thunder ex Peeress, 


etc. HENRY STURTEVANT, Medina, N. Y. 
jy30,5t 





| ae YOUNG SETTER BITCH, ONLY $25, IN- 
cluding service of famous Llewellyn dog. Box 


925, Newburyport, Mass. jy30,1t 


ASTIFFS —FOR SALE— HANDSOME MAS- 

tiff puppies, champion Nevison—Brenda. Full 

pedigree. Address by mail, J. A. S. GREGG, 3 Bond 
street, New York. jy30, 1 


R SALE.—MASTIFFS, POINTER PUPPIES, 
Prince Charles and Blenheim spaniels. C. H. 
MASON, 255 West Twenty-second st., New pant 











OR SALE,—HANDSOME BRACE OF POINT- 
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